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PINDAR, OL. 8. 45-46 


In Ol. 8 Pindar tells of the building of Troy by Apollo, Poseidon, and Aeacus. 
As soon as the fortifications are completed, three snakes are seen outside the 
city. They try to leap over the wall, and two of them fail; but the third is 
successful: At once Apollo explains the meaning of the portent, in these words : 

Tlépyapos apdi reais, pws, xepdos epyacias dAloxeras 

(ws €uot ddopa Aéyer Kpovida 

meppbev Bapuvydovmov Ards), 

45 ovK Grep maidwv odBev' add’ dua mpwrors apterar 
Kal Terpdro.s. 


Having spoken thus ‘clearly’ (adda eiais 46), the god goes off to the river 
| Xanthus and other haunts of his; Aeacus has no chance to ask for further 
elucidation of either the portent or the prophecy. 

The last clause (45-46) is of course far from clear. It is evidently meant to 
be a riddle; but there is little agreement among scholars as to what either 
the apparent sense or the hidden sense may be. Some editors keep the words 
of the manuscript text as they are given above; this group includes Turyn 
(Cracow, 1948). Others change dpfera: to a 3 s. fut. pass. vb. meaning ‘will 
be destroyed’ or the like, with [Tépyapos as subject ; Schroeder (Leipzig, 1900) 
quotes some of the emendations that have been published. Others again follow 
Ahrens in changing terpdrois (reraprois E) to reprdérous, and among these are 
Schroeder himself and also Snell (Leipzig, 1953). 

It is clear that, if dpéera: be kept, its subject cannot be IT¢pyapos: for to say 
‘Troy will be ruled in the time of generations x and »’ is a weak expression 
and also a misstatement of the facts, since neither Aeacus nor any of his 
descendants ever ruled in Troy. On the other hand, if from [Tépyapos ddAioxerat 
we supply [Tepydyou dAwors to be the subject of ap£era:, the sense that results, 
viz. ‘(the capture) will begin with generations x and »’, is again weak and 
inaccurate. 

It is thus tempting to agree with those who think dpéera corrupt. Yet if 
we take any one of the published emendations (pyferar, ayferat, eip£erar, etc.) 
and make I7épyapos its subject, we do not obtain a more convincing construc- 
tion than before; and we create a further difficulty by making the prophecy 
refer to two captures of Troy, whereas the portent itself refers only to one. 

It is well to recognize that Ahrens’s reprdrots is an invention, based on Hom. 
tpirarows. Moreover, it is an Aeolism of a type that does not normally occur 
in Doric poetry. Apart from linguistic considerations, however, Pindar’s 
account of the portent shows beyond doubt that reprarots cannot ‘be right. 
The three snakes obviously represent three generations of the children of 

4598.5.1 B 
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Aeacus. The third generation, represented by the third snake which succeeds 
in jumping over the wall, must be Neoptolemus and Epeius, who did in fact 
capture Troy. Now, if Pindar had called this generation the third (reprarois), 
the generation which he calls the first (zpeé7ois) would inevitably have been 
that of Peleus and Telamon, who were Aeacus’ own sons. This generation too 
captured Troy. But so far as Ol. 8 is concerned, if the snakes indicate successive 
generations of Aeacidae, Peleus and Telamon must be represented by one of 
the two snakes that fell back from the wall. That is to say, the portent cannot 
allude to the earlier of the two wars against Troy as well as to the later © 
war. In these circumstances it would be wrong to suppose that Pindar made f 
Apollo insert in his prophecy an event that was not in fact portended. There- 
fore the word zperos cannot refer to the first generation after Aeacus; and f) 
so in turn reprdrois is wrong. . 
If we revert to rerpdrots, this too must denote Neoptolemus and Epeius. 
Hence it seems that mpurois should mean Aeacus himself. It is certainly odd F 
that Aeacus should be described as the first generation of the line which he 
founded, and in the plural at that. Yet it is no more than odd. Given the Greek | 
fondness for inclusive reckoning of dates, and given also the frequency of the | 
idiom aides rod Seiva to indicate a whole race or family from its legendary | 
progenitor to the most recent generation (see L.S.J. s.v. wats I. 3), it is not 
improbable that Pindar should first treat raiéwv oéGev as equivalent to Alaxdav § 
and then refer to Aeacus himself as zpurois and to those who were third in © 
descent from him as verdprows. Aeacus, however, is merely a witness of the 
portent and is not represented by any one of the three snakes ; this corresponds 
to the fact that he never went to war with Troy or sacked it or ruled over it. 
All that Aeacus did was to help the gods build the walls; and if he appears 7 
in the prophecy as zpsrois it must be in the role of builder, not of destroyer. 7% 
If we are to keep mpwrots and rerpdrois, the one referring to Aeacus and the 7 
other to his great-grandchildren, we cannot avoid changing dpferac. And this | 
we may do the more readily since, as we have seen, apfera: resists explana- 
tion. What is needed in its place is a verb that can be reconciled with the 
opposite processes of building and destroying. The point of the prophecy will 
then lie in this ambiguity. 4 
I suggest déferar, a prophetic present matching dAioxerat. The sense will 7 
then be ‘but with the first generation it will reach completion and the fourth’; 
i.e. the life-span of the city will be encompassed by the first and fourth genera- 
tions of Aeacidae. It is necessary to bear in mind also the ambiguity inherent 
in dé€ew. With dua mpurors the verb naturally suggests growth and prosperity— "#7 
a sense that is found again in the closing lines of this same poem (adrovs 7’ 
défou Kai 70Aw, 87-88). But when the verb is associated with nai rerdprois we Zz 
may recall that, like reAeiv, it can denote the end of growth and existence, 7 
destruction, death. Homer uses défew twice of agricultural or pastoral toil | 
reaching fruition; cf. Od. xiv. 65-66 Oeds 8’ emi Epya aéén, ws Kai epoi rode © 
épyov aégerar & émysipvw, also Od. xv. 371-2. And in two passages, one of 
them from Pindar, the sense is ‘rear for sacrifice’ ; cf. Isthm. 4. 67-70 avfopev 
éumvpa and Euripides, Hipp. 535-7 Bovrav dovov . . . dé€er. So with the fourth | 
generation of Aeacids Troy will come to an end. : 
Thus dya mpuirous ... kai rerpdrous repeats ovK arep maidwv odGev in an inverted 7 
form. ‘Not without your children’ alludes to Aeacus and the three snakes in § 
the portent, i.e. to Aeacus and the three generations of his descendants, all of : 
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whom will fight against the Trojans. (The victory of Telamon and Peleus is 
apparently disregarded, no doubt because after it the city rose again under the 
same dynasty as before.) ‘With the first and fourth’ also indicates the whole 
series by reference to the first and last items in it. This idiom may be compared 
with Homer, Jliad ii. 281 dua 8’ of mpdroi te Kai Boraro. vies Ayauv = all the 
sons of the Achaeans; also v. 703 riva mp@rtov, tiva 8’ doratov e€evdpiéav=all who 
were slain. I should include in this category Aeschylus, Agamemnon 314. vixG 5° 
6 mp@ros Kai TeAevtaios Spaywv = the torch that has run through all the race, 
from the first lap to the last, is the winner ; despite the intervening stages, each 
with a new fire, the torch is the same throughout. 


What bearing has the story of the Aeacidae on the victor Alcimedon? It 
is merely a numerical coincidence that brings together four generations of 
Aeacus’ line and the four rounds that a victorious boy wrestler had to fight 
(67-68). And in general it would not be surprising if there were no special 
connexion between the myth and the person in whose honour it is told. Never- 
theless such a connexion sometimes exists, and in Alcimedon’s case there is 
a further possibility. Alcimedon has brought joy to his aged grandfather, who 
is still alive (70-71). Iphion, the father of Alcimedon (schol.), is already dead ; 
he is told of the victory by the daughter of Hermes, Angelia (81-82). Now 
Iphion is to pass the news to one Callimachus, who is also dead. This Calli- 
machus, according to the scholia, was either the uncle of Alcimedon or simply 
a ‘kinsman’. It is perhaps unfair to accept the information given by the 
scholiasts on Iphion and on Alcimedon’s brother Timosthenes (who is men- 
tioned earlier in the poem) and to reject the assertion that Callimachus was 
an uncle. Nevertheless there 7s some uncertainty about the relationship between 
Alcimedon and Callimachus ; and so it may be permissible to take into account 
the four generations of Aeacidae in the myth and to conjecture that Calli- 
machus may have been the great-grandfather of the victor, and that he may 
have laid the foundation of the athletic tradition which has now culminated 
in Alcimedon’s triumph at Olympia.' 


University of Edinburgh A. J. BEATTIE 


PINDARICA 
Py. 4. gg f. 


« €xPicro.cr pn Wevdeow 
KaTapudvats eine yevvav. 


Peuias has recognized at sight in Jason the one-sandalled traveller against 
whom he had been warned; but ‘concealing his fear’ and seeking presumably 
his best defence in prompt attack, he at once browbeats the new-comer and 
grossly insults him. ‘What low-born hag bore you? Tell me the truth and do 
not... your origin.’ For the gap in this English paraphrase one would most 
naturally supply some such term as ‘whitewash’; and yet the Greek gives just 
the opposite, ‘befoul’. ‘Ironical’, says Gildersleeve. Well, yes. 
That this sentence was ironical is not to be doubted; but its predecessor is 
directly abusive. The conjectural account just given of Jason’s parentage, 
? IT am indebted to Mr. A. H. Coxon who _ various criticisms and suggestions. 
read the first draft of this paper and made 
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despite its brevity, is such that nothing could be worse; consequently the 
command which begins ‘let not any hateful falsehoods’ puts the reader—or 


hearer—upon a wrong trail. To falsify such a pedigree can only be to better 


it. The irony misfires. 

One term is wanting; and in that term was the real irony, the concentra- 
tion of this whole taunt. I would read xaAa pudvais. That was how such things 
were said. For the phrase cf. Pl. Laws 937d xarapuaivovar ... adrd, sc. Ta 
«add; and for the phrase in exactly the same type of situation see Soph. Fr. 104 
GAd’ eizep ef yevvaios, ws adbros A€yets, | ojpaw’ Grou 7’ ef xwsrrd0ev' 7d yap KaAds | 
mepuKos ovdeis av pudverev Adyos. I suggest that this was the normal polite 


formula upon such occasions, and that there is therefore true and full point E 


in Pelias’ offensive misapplication of it. 

The specification of xAéos, Aaumpa épya, and similar terms with puaivew was 
regular, as may be seen from L.S.J. Pindar has xaAd thus without substantive, 
e.g. Py. 1. 86, 4. 288, 9. 96. 

For éx@icrow, which seems idle or even inapposite, Hecker proposed 
aicxioro.ot, and it will be readily understood why I would now accept that. 

Combine those three features, and here is indeed irony. The Greek will now 
imply that for Jason, too, the statement of his parentage should not involve 
‘any concealment of fair facts under foulest scandals that are false’. And 
Hecker’s word justifies its position, in relation both to this sentence and to the 
preceding. 

And now, for this irony with this taunt, cf. Ar. Birds 1451-2. 


Py. g. 18 ff. 
. . & pev ov8” iordv madpBapous edidnaer ddous, 
ovre Seimvwy Toixoupiav ped” Erarpav répynas, 
GAN’ axdvrecaiv KTA. 
19 oixoupiav DEGV: oixovpidv B: olxopiay Mosch.: oixoapév Wilamowitz: ox ddpwy 
D. S. Robertson: oixovéuwv Mair. 


The above is Bowra’s text with his critical note. For oixovpidy the metre 
demands - v v -, and if a formally correct adjective of that shape meaning 
‘home keeping’ could be found,’ it would obviously make an apposite contrast 
with the bold and athletic Cyrene. Yet this contrast is already amply indicated 
in the preceding reference to weaving, so that any such epithet would be quite 
otiose. 

Meanwhile the word that I, at least, cannot endure is Setrvwv; and here 
I have some critical support. “Maidens and banquets are disparate in Pindar,’ 
says Gildersleeve, who therefore adopts an emendation. Nowhere surely in 
ancient poetry are girls—well bred and chaste girls—described as positively 
‘dining’ together by themselves.” But suppose they did ; the picture is still not 
in point; weaving is an occupation alternative to guarding the paternal cattle 
and wrestling with lions, ‘dinners’ is not. And for that matter, if so odd a topic 
must be broached by the poet in such a context, it would seem natural to 


1 That it has not been, and that the quest 
is unpromising, seems to me a reasonable 
deduction from Schroeder’s note (Pindars 
Pythien erklart: 1922). 

2 This need not mean that they never did ; 
but such a situation had no rhetorical signi- 


ficance. Schroeder refers to Aleman, Parth. 
83, but the meaning there is ‘commending 
our festival’ (Edmonds, Page), not ‘saying 
how good the dinner is’. What is in view is 
prayers. 
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the 
—or 


suppose that this active nymph enjoyed her dinner, even if she had some un- 
accountable objection to eating it in the company of ‘her companions’. 





































ter J To me it seems virtually certain that what was indicated in the original 

e was some specifically feminine employment analogous to weaving. I suggest 
ra- § that the unmetrical oixovpidv was a gloss intended to explain that ‘home- 
ngs © keeping’ was the sense to be elicited from the word at that time in the text, 
Ta. the word which this gloss later displaced, oixidiaév: for the adjective oikidvos 
04 © occurs once, = oixeios. Initial obliteration in words is far more difficult to 
js| [= repair than at their ends, and it was probably beyond the powers of a Svop9wr%s 
ite § to restore <7)ouxtAvdv. This, in any case, is the salutary substantive. And for 
int | ‘the epithet nothing, surely, could better Aewrav, which will provide a far more 

* forceful contrast than could ever ‘homekeeping’ to the feats described in 20-28. 
yas What could in faint uncials look like AEITINN might readily suggest Seizvwv, 
ve, @ and this with o¢«vSiwv ‘dinners at home’ would make no worse sense than many 


an editor has tolerated here. , 
Embroidery is the sort of thing that a normal girl would do ‘with her com- 

panions’, as for instance the peplos for Athena was embroidered by a number 

of épyacrivas (and cf. Eur. Hec. 466-74) ; and I suppose that logically, perhaps 

also syntactically, pe” érarpav is ao xowod with this picture and the preceding. 

P. is fond of zouxiAos and compounds, and uses zrouxiAAw. Aemrds is (with its 

compounds) very frequently applied to fine or delicate fabrics; P. has it in 

sense ‘thin’ (Py. 12. 25) and ‘slender’ (Fr. 258 Bowra). 


Cambridge A. Y. CAMPBELL 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNOWN 49-59 


. . Tpomrov aiyuma@v 
oir” exnarios GAyeot maidwv 50 
Umatra Aexpiwv orpopodwoivrat 
mTEpvywy epeTpoiow epecadpevor, 
Sepviorercph 
movov optadixwv dA€écavres* 
drartos 8° diwy Fv tis AmdAAwv 55 
} Ilav 4 Zeds 
oiwvdbpoov ydov dfuBoav, 
Tav S€é peroixwy dorepdmowwov 
méurret Tapapaow e€pwy. 
51 Aexpiwy scripsi: Aexéwv codd. 53 SeprnorepH scripsi: Sepvorjpy codd. 55 
scripsi: 4 codd. 58 ra@v 5¢ Hermann, lacuna post ofvBdav posita: raévde codd. 


THE sentence 50-54 falls into three parts. The first of these, éxmarious adyeor 
maidwv, gives an enigmatic but complete description of the scene. The second, 
51-52, describes the flight of the vultures, expanding the sense of éxzariots ; 
and the third, 53-54, specifies the nature of their grief. 

ie 50. The vultures fly ‘in pathless lamentation of children’—fathless, because 
» be they twist and turn wildly in the air; lamentation of children, because their 
fledgelings have been stolen. Aeschylus is able to use this compressed descrip- 
; tion, and in particular to leave waiSwv unqualified, because the simile was well 
known; it is attested at Od. xvi. 217 f., and may have occurred elsewhere in 


epic poetry. 
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Tlaiéwv must refer to the fledgelings that have been stolen. Although zais 


is not used elsewhere of birds or animals, the metaphor is adequately explained | 


by the literal épraAiywv which follows close upon it. 





51-52. Editors nowadays keep dmaror Aexéwv, which they take to mean ‘high | 4 
above the nest’. It is not a serious objection to this view that A€xos is hardly ¥ 


ever applied elsewhere to a nest or lair (Sept. 291 f. and Soph. Ant. 423 f. are 
sufficient evidence) ; but the use of datos c. gen. to mean ‘high above’ is surely 
intolerable. The only possible parallels known to me are Ag. 509 bards re 
xwpas Zed’s and Hom. JI. ix. 153, etc., vearai []vAov jpabdevros. Of these, the 
former means either ‘Zeus Hypatos of the land (of Argos)’ or ‘Zeus, supreme 
god in the land’; ordinarily Zeus lives on the acropolis of this or that city or 
on remote Olympus, not ‘high above’ the city. The other (Homeric) parallel 
contains a true superlative ; the phrase refers to cities on the border of Pylian 
territory, either as being remote and next to Pylus (the land) or remote and 


Sarthest from Pylus (the citadel). Clearly neither parallel fits d7azou Aexéwv at all | 


closely. 

Indeed, the manuscript text seems indefensible. If it is corrupt, however, 
the fault surely lies in Aeyéwv, which is abnormal both in meaning and in its 
syntactical connexion. The most probable method of emending the text is to 
make Aeyéwy into an adjective agreeing with mrepvywv. A word that involves 
a trifling change in the letters of the manuscript and provides good sense is 
Aexpiwv ‘cross-wise’. This rare adjective occurs in Sophocles and Euripides ; its 
use by Callimachus (H. Del. 236), together with the fact that the adverb A€ypis 
is found in Apollonius Rhodius, confirms it as belonging to the epic tradition 
which Aeschylus is here following (cf. Hom. Axpidis). The wings of a vulture 
can properly be described as ‘askew’ or ‘aslant’, because in wheeling and 
turning they no longer appear straight and motionless as they do in level flight, 
but are drawn upwards and angled. This is a striking feature of the vulture’s 
flight ; see, for example, H. F. Witherby and others, Handbook of British Birds, 
7th impression (London, 1952), vol. iii, § 282, p. 100 (with drawings). So 
Aexpiwy mrepvywv epetpoiow é€pecoduevor means ‘gliding on the oars of slanting 
wings’. The wings as they are raised, whether for a downward beat or merely to 
control a dive or turn, resemble the raised or feathered oars of a ship. 

It may be objected against Aeypiwy that the resulting word-order nom. pl. adj. 
—gen. pl. adj.—vb.—gen. pl. nn., dat. pl. nn., nom. pl. ptcple. is unnatural. Ad- 
mittedly it is an unusual order, but I think it may be defended on the ground 
that by placing Aexpiwv before orpopodwodvra the poet knits 51 and 52 
together in a single rhythmical and syntactical pattern, which well represents 
the erratic but continuous movement of the vultures. (In the second line the 
fusion of the two anapaestic measures by means of the ending -ovow may con- 
tribute further to this effect.) The combination of Aexpiwy with taro. and 
orpopodwodvra in fact brings out the hidden sense of éxzarious. 

53-54. Aeuvornpys occurs here and at 1448 f. ris dv év rdyer pr) repuwduvos 
pnde Senviornpys pdAor Tov aici pépovo’ év Huiv poip’ aréAevrov Urvov: Hesychius 
explains 5. mdvov dpradiywv as follows: xaBdri ot veooaoi é7 ToLobrol Eiow ws TA 
déuna typeiv Kai Karéyew, pndémw érec8ar Suvdpevor. movov S€ 7a Tepi Ti 
tpodny adrav. 

Now Hesychius is evidently right in thinking, first, that mévov dpradiywv 
means the fledgelings and, secondly, that deurxvornpys must describe the fledge- 
lings. For all that Fraenkel says to the contrary, the phrase does not refer to the 
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bed-guarding toil of the vultures on behalf of their young. It is the loss of their 
young, and not of the toil for their young, that distresses the parent birds ; and 
so mévov 6praAiywy means dpradixous Kab” obs éxovéovro. On the other hand, it 
is wrong to treat rypeiv as the equivalent of xaréyew, for it carries a notion of 
watching and guarding that xaréyew does not have. And ‘bed-guarding’ is not 
an appropriate description of helpless chicks. So also, at 1448 f., it is more than 
doubtful whether a stroke or ailment that carries the sufferer off in a flash could 
be thought of as ‘not bed-guarding’. 

It is to be observed that -rypys corresponding to typéw is an improbable 
form, and that it does not in fact occur elsewhere. (We might expect -rnpds, 
but that is not attested either ; and the simple rypds which is ‘restored’ at Supp. 
248 carries no authority.) Possibly it should be noted also that no part of the 
verb rnpéw occurs in the extant plays of Aeschylus, although this of course may 
be accidental. 

Aepuvorepys, which I propose, is free from the foregoing objections. Although 
not itself attested, it is based on reipew, an Aeschylean verb, and has at least 
one parallel in the Homeric a-rewpys. (There is no need to take account of 
modv-reipys, ‘much-wearing’, used by Quintus Smyrnaeus.) The sense of 
Sepviorerpys will be passive: “bed-worn’, ‘bed-ridden’ ; cf. a-reypyjs ‘unworn’, 
‘indestructible’. This is readily applicable to fledgelings and, in the negative, 
to a stroke that kills without pain or prolonged suffering. A comparable expres- 
sion is found at Eur. Hipp. 131 f. reypouévav vocepG xoira Séuas evrds exew 
oikwr. 

55 ff. Hermann’s 7@v 6¢ is right, since the pronoun révée is not applicable to 
figures in a simile or parable. Nevertheless it is wrong to postulate a lacuna 
after d€vBoav with Hermann, or after peroixwv with Fraenkel. For the general 
content of the manuscript text appears adequate, and indeed complete ; a god 
hears the clamour of the vultures and sends an avenging Erinys upon the 
robbers. The idea of divine compassion, which Fraenkel introduces as the topic 
for his lacuna, is both unnecessary and irrelevant; it is divine wrath, not pity, 
that brings the Erinys. 

The problem of combining the first half of the sentence (diwv) with the 
second (rév dé. . . were) is to be solved, I think, by changing 7 (55) tov. Thus 
we obtain a periphrastic verb: ‘and on high there was one that heard the shrill 
bird-cry, be he Apollo or Pan or Zeus’. The occurrence of a preterite #v be- 
tween the presents orpododwodvra and zéuzev recalls certain Homeric similes, 
e.g. Il. xviii. 318 f. dyvurar... er7jAOe .. . aipet. For efvas c. partic. see Kiihner- 
Gerth, Gr. Gr. ii. 1, § 353. 4, Anm. 3, pp. 38f.; the construction is Homeric and 
also common in the fifth century. When the impf. jv is used in this way, it is 
often the first word in the sentence; but sometimes it is postponed, e.g. Soph. 
Aj. 1324. 

The reading jv thus regularizes the structure of the sentence ; and it may also 
effect a slight improvement in style, by making the list of three deities appear 
less formal and exhaustive than it appears if it is preceded by 7. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. BEATTIE 
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SOCRATES AND ANTIPHON 


Proressor E. R. Dopps’s remarks, in C.R. lxviii (1954), pp. 94 f., on what he 
calls my interpretation of zap’ jiv at Xen. Mem. i. 6. 13 provoke some further 
observations. 

Since Dodds relies on this text alone for the novel hypothesis that Antiphon 
the sophist was a foreigner at Athens, it is important to realize that his inter- 
pretation of this text is a new one. The majority of the editors and translators of 
the Memorabilia render zap’ 7j.iv without comment as: ‘apud nos’, ‘parmi | 
nous’, ‘bei uns’, ‘with us’. But Sauppe (Leipzig, 1834) remarked ad loc.: 
‘summum doctrinae finem Socrates posuit in probi amici comparatione’ ; Cluer 
(Macmillan’s Classical Series) translated ‘it is our creed’; and Dakyns ‘it is a 
tenet which we cling to’.' All three appear to understand by 7jei@s a school of 
thought rather than a national attitude, and no one has hitherto suggested 
anything else. The latest editor, O. Gigon,” is more explicit (p. 160): ‘Im 
einzelnen ist gleich der feierliche Anfang mit Voranstellung des Namens und © 
dem apodiktischen zap’ 7jiv vouileras zu beachten. Auch nachher wiederholt |~ 
sich zweimal vouiloyev; Socrates will gewissermassen ethnologische Informa- a 
tionen iiber den Brauch in seinem Kreise geben.? Von diesem Plural hebt er sich 
dann im Anfang von 14 mit éya 8’ odv erst noch ab.’ 

Dodds’s objections to the ordinary interpretation are two. In the first place 
he argues that ‘up to this point neither party has made any reference at all to 
the Socratic circle. The only explicit allusion to it occurs more than two pages 
back, where it is Xenophon who observes, in describing a different occasion, that 
Antiphon would have liked to steal the ovvovovacrai of Socrates.’ Now an 
examination of the last four chapters of Book I shows that these form a sym- 
metrically constructed whole introduced by a general rubric (4. 1) : ‘ifany hold 
the opinion expressed in some written and spoken criticisms of Socrates that 
are based on inference, and think that although he was consummate in exhort- 
ing men to virtue, he was an incompetent guide to it, let them consider not 
only the searching cross-examination with which he chastised those who thought 
themselves omniscient, but his daily talks with his familiar friends, and then 
judge whether he was capable of improving his companions.”* The firstexample_ | 
(4. 2-18) is a first-hand account of a conversation of Socrates with Aristodemus : 
on religion, and is concluded with the observation (19): ‘to me at least it ~~ 
seemed that by these sayings he kept his companions from impiety, injustice 
and baseness . . . .> The second example (5. 1-5) is asermon on self-control 
addressed to the company present, and is rounded off with another observation 
by Xenophon. The third example is the report of the encounters of Socrates 
and Antiphon. It begins with the sentence: ‘We should not be doing justice to 
Socrates if we omitted his conversations with Antiphon the sophist’ ; and con- 
cludes® with Xenophon observing : ‘to me as I heard this, Socrates appeared to 
be a man of supernatural blessedness and to be leading his hearers to a high 
standard of personal conduct’. Chapter 7 gives a fourth example of how 
Socrates improved his hearers, prefaced with the sentence: ‘let us next con- 


















































! My italics. 5 Tr. Marchant. 

2 Kommentar zum ersten Buch von X.s ® After the concluding remark there is a 
Memorabilien, Basel, 1953 (Schweizerische further paragraph (15) containing an account 
Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, v). of a further brief encounter between Socrates 





3 My italics. * Tr. Marchant. and Antiphon, clearly a post scriptum. 
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sider whether by discouraging imposture he encouraged his companions to 
cultivate virtue’, and concluding: ‘for my part I thought that such talks did 
discourage imposture among his companions’. This constant emphasis on his 
companions is very striking. It seems unlikely that by companions Xenophon 
means only the recipients of Socrates’ remarks in each case, more probable that 
he intends to suggest a recognized body of listeners.’ In one case at least there 
was a circle of listeners distinct from the particular adversary. The introduction 
to the first of the encounters with Antiphon is as follows: ‘for, on one occasion, 
wishing to draw away Socrates’ disciples (evvovovacrai), he approached him 
then in their presence and said ....’ The second of these two encounters is then 
only briefly motivated: ‘on another occasion (mdAw 5€ woré) Antiphon in 
conversation with Socrates remarked ....’ It would seem natural to suppose that 
Xenophon credited Antiphon with the same motives and intended us to 
imagine the same audience as before. But Dodds insists that on this occasion 
Socrates and Antiphon were alone, and that as a result when Socrates says zap’ 
piv he must mean not the Socratic circle but the Athenians at large. My view, 
that Xenophon’s purpose in these chapters is throughout to show the effect of 
Socrates’ conversation, not so much on the immediate interlocutors as on the 
circle of listeners, makes it impossible for me to agree with him. But if, getting 
over the difficulties of reporting such a conversation, we admit for the sake of 
argument that on this occasion his companions were absent, it would still be 
quite natural for Socrates to refer to them in absentia in the first person plural, 
if they in fact constituted the sort of group he describes sixteen lines later as 
meeting habitually to read and make excerpts from ‘the treasures of the wise 
men of old’. Xenophon, rightly or wrongly, seems to have believed that 
Socrates had a regular body of recognized cuvovaracrai. If he did, reference to 
them in the first person plural would be as natural for Socrates in the Memo- 
rabilia as it is for him in the Clouds. If Dodds wants a parallel, let him consider 
Ar. Nub. 247-8, where Socrates, apparently alone on the stage with Strepsiades, 
exclaims : zrotous Beods dpet ov ; mp@rov yap Oeot | juiv vopiop’ odk Eorr. 

Dodds’s second objection concerns the structure of § 13: °2 Avriupdv, zap’ 
piv vouilerar Tv wpav Kai Ti codiay Gpoiws pév Kaddv Gpoiws dé aicypov dia- 
Tibecbar elvan. THY Te yap Wpav éav pv Tis Gpyupiov TwAR TH Bovopevw, mdpvov 
a’rov amoxadovow, éav S€ tis, dv av yu@ Kaddv Te Kayabov epaoriy dvra, TodTOV 
didov €avt@ moprar, cddpova vouilopev: Kai THY codiay Waadtws Tods ev apyupiov 
7® Bovropevw mwdAodvras coduoras aoKadoiow, Sotis Sé dv dv yr@ eddhva dvra 
dSdonwv 6 1 av Exn ayabdv didov moreirar, rooTov vouilopev & TH KadG xayabG 
moXitn mpoonKker Taira troveiv: éyw 8” odv Kai adrds (enjoy making friends and 
teach them any good thing I have, regarding friendship as its own reward). 
He says: ‘the antithesis between sjeis and éyc is very natural if sets means 
“we Athenians”. If it means “I and my disciples’’, such a distinction is surely 
a good deal less natural.’ I cannot see a simple antithesis here between 7jpeis 
and ey, The first sentence contains the statement of ‘our’ belief, that there is 
a good and a bad use to which good looks and knowledge may be put. This 
statement is expanded (ydp) in what follows, i.e. a pair of parallel pév and dé 
clauses (the parallelism marked by re «ai and underlined by dcavrws), and a 
clause introduced by 8 odv. The first set of z¢v and 8¢ clauses contrasts the bad 
and the good uses to which good looks can be put (i.e. the world has a name for 
the former, prostitution, we recognize the morality of the latter), the second set 
™ Described as Socrates’ ouvovaia by Plato, Symposium 173 b. 
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contrasts the bad and good uses to which sophia can be put (again, the world 
has a name for the former, sophistic practice, we recognize the social value of 
the latter). With 5’ odv' Socrates then sums up the good uses of both good looks 
and of sophia in the first-hand, personal testimony he gives about his own 
practice. Identification of ‘we’ with the Socratic circle presents, as far as the 
structure of the paragraph is concerned, no difficulty of any kind. 

Finally, Dodds denies that the opinion attributed to jes in § 13 is peculiarly 
Socratic. As we have just seen, this opinion is a belief that both good looks and 
knowledge can be put to a good, as well as to a bad, use in the realm of human 
association ; that, in fact, whereas people who sell their good looks and their 
knowledge are called respectively prostitutes and sophists, it is perfectly moral 
to make friends with an erastes on grounds of his attractive character (xaAdv ve 
xaya0ov),? and a piece of good citizenship to teach a man, on grounds of his 
excellent gifts, whatever good thing you have, and make him your friend. I 
cannot see that we need to go further than the next sentence to demonstrate 
that this opinion is what Xenophon regarded as Socratic, since he proceeds to 
make Socrates describe how he puts this very opinion into practice. Socrates 
says that he takes pleasure in friends who are dya@oi (cf. KaAdv te Kayabdov 
above), teaches them any good thing he has (cf. diddoxwv 6 7 av éyn ayabdv 
above), and studies with them. He concludes: ‘we consider it a great gain if 
we win each other’s friendship.’ This last point is the substance of the answer 
to Antiphon (who was criticizing Socrates’ refusal to take fees), and is echoed 
from the opinion of 7eZs where the proper, non-commercial use of good looks 
and knowledge was contrasted with the improper, commercial use of them. 
Although the Socratic nature of the opinion of jets is, I believe, sufficiently 
demonstrated from the passage under discussion, corroboration can also be 
found in the Platonic picture of Socrates. In the speech of Diotima in the 
Symposium* there is no contrast made between the good and bad uses of good 
looks and wisdom, but there is an exposition of a concept of philosophic friend- 
ship in which good looks plays its part and which issues in the creation of the 
social virtues and in education. Making due allowance for the Platonic mood 
of poetic and philosophic exaltation on the one hand and the prosaic narra- 
tive of Xenophon on the other, a common doctrine may be discerned in the 
opinion of the jezs> and in the following passage (209 b-c) : ‘Now when a man 
from his youth is creative of sophrosyne and dikaiosyne in his soul, being a man of 
divine quality, and when he comes to maturity desires to produce and beget 
them, he does, I think, go round looking for a beautiful object on which to 
accomplish his creation. For he will never generate on the ugly. So then, in his 
philoprogenitive condition, he welcomes the beauty of the flesh rather than 
ugliness, and when he meets a soul that is fair and noble and talented (eddvec), 
he welcomes the combination very strongly, and in the presence of such a man 
he at once finds much to say about virtue and the sort of man a good man 











? See Denniston, Greek Particles, p. 463, 
ii (1). 

2 dv dv yv@ Kaddv re Kayabdv-épaoriy ovra 
(cf. év dv yw@ edhva ovra below). This phrase 
appears to give the grounds for the associa- 
tion, in contrast to the ‘cash nexus’ in the 
other kinds. 

3 Surely in both cases we have Socratic 
eipwveia. 


* Taylor, Plato, p. 225: ‘To all intents and 
purposes, we shall not go wrong by treating 
the “speech of Diotima” as a speech of 
Socrates.’ 

5 If, as I believe, the opinion of zis is 
identical with the doctrine of Socrates pro- 
pounded in the succeeding sentence, there 
is corroboration for both in Plato, Lysis 211 
d ff. 
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should be, and the kind of life he should live, and he puts his education in 
hand. For, I think, by contact with beauty (76 xaAdv defined later as 70 év tots 
émrndevpaow Kal Tots vopows KaAov) and by association with it he brings forth 
and creates what earlier he had an urge to generate, keeping his companion 
always in mind. As a result such people have a much closer partnership with 
each other (i.e. than those who generate xara ta owpara) and a stronger 
friendship inasmuch as such partnership concerns offspring that are more 
beautiful and more eternal.’ 

The positive arguments for regarding the opinion of jets in § 13 as Socratic 
appear to be strong. Dodds claims that Pausanias’ logos in the Symposium sup- 
ports his view that this opinion is really that of the Athenian people. Pausanias, 
he says, ‘describes the attitude of the Athenian people towards homosexual 
relationships’, and this attitude agrees with the opinion of jueZs in § 13 in so far 
as both ‘draw a sharp distinction between worthy and unworthy friendships ; 
both find a criterion of worth in the moral and intellectual quality of the 
erastes; and both insist that such relationships can have a high educational 
value’. Now M. Pohlenz! has argued convincingly that there was an actual 
*Epwrixds of Pausanias quoted by Xenophon in his Symposium (8. 32) and used 
by him in his Constitution of Sparta and by Plato in the Symposium ; that this work 
defended the Spartan view that associations between men are desirable if they 
lead to arete, claiming that Athenian nomoi, properly interpreted, really per- 
mitted them. Pohlenz quotes other examples of sophistic ‘reinterpretation’ of 
existing nomoi, e.g. Protagoras’ attempt in the Platonic dialogue to explain and 
defend the apparently contradictory views of the Athenians on the teachability 
of virtue, and Pheidippides’ ‘reinterpretation’ of a law in Aristophanes, Clouds 
1186. Protagoras, for whom man was the measure of all things, and who held 
that the laws ofa city were ‘right and laudable for it so long as it held by them’,? 
was naturally much preoccupied with nomoi. Pausanias exhibits the same pre- 
occupation. ‘Nothing is either good or bad, but becomes one or the other in 
practice’ ,? and his approach to his problem is typically Protagorean. His method 
is to demonstrate that his theory is really based on Athenian custom, properly 
interpreted. Bury* recognizes that Plato has drawn Pausanias for us as a 
‘downright sophist’, and says that the general impression given by the speech 
is that it ‘forms an exceedingly smart piece of special pleading’. We need, then, 
have little hesitation in recognizing Pausanias’ speech as a clever reinterpreta- 
tion of Athenian custom in the contemporary manner with the object of demon- 
strating that, properly interpreted, it really encourages the association of men 
for the sake of arete. After some introductory matter (180 c—182 d), he bases his 
argument on two data, apparently contradictory: the first that an erastes is 
given every encouragement at Athens ‘both by gods and by men’, the second 
that parents and contemporaries of an eromenos discourage the attentions of 
erastai and are not rebuked for this by the elders. Now for the ‘treatment’. This 
contradictory attitude is due to the existence of two kinds of love, a good and a 
bad kind. The discouragement is dismissed as merely a test. He claims that 
there is one way by which Athenian custom permits an eromenos to encourage 
an erastes, i.e. if he does it in the interests of arete (184 c): eav tis €béAn Twa 
Oeparrevew yyoUpevos 5.” exeivov dueivwv écecOat 7) Kata codiay Twa 7} Kata adAo 

’ Aus Platos Werdezeit, 1913, pp. 394 ff. 4 R. G. Bury, Symposium of Plato, 1909, 

? Plato, Theaet. 151 €, 152 a, 167. Pp. Xxvi. 

3 Plato, Symp. 181 a. 
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Srioby pepos aperijs, avrn 7 eOeAodovAcia odx aicxpa efvar oddé KoAaxeia. The first 
thing to notice is that the nomos concerns pupillage or apprenticeship. Indeed, 
in the sentence which follows it is defined as the nomos mepi rv dirAocodiav Kai 
thy adAnv aperyy as distinct from the nomos epi rhv madepaoriay (i.e. that which 
favours an erastes). Pausanias proceeds to effect a combination of these two 
nomoi (Set 81) TS vouw rovrw ovpBareiv eis radrdv). If the eromenos and the erastes 
come together, each relying on his appropriate nomos (6 pév Suvdpevos eis 
dpdovnow Kai tiv GAAnv aperiv ovpBadrcoBa, 6 Sé Sedpevos eis maidevow Kai Tv 
GAAnv cog¢iav xrécGa), then and then alone is it right for the eromenos to en- 
courage the erastes. It is true, and interesting, that Pausanias, in spite of his 
ethical agnosticism, puts forward a doctrine of friendship not very different 
from Socrates’. All that concerns us now is, however, to notice that the Athenian 
custom on which he, more Protagoreo, claims to base this doctrine is in fact an 
artificial creation reached by the combination of two actual nomoi. Pausanias’ 
logos does not then seem to me to afford any ground for supposing that the views 
attributed to jes in § 13 are Athenian. 


Trinity College, Cambridge J. S. MORRISON 


OIXLTPOL 


Tue identity of this creature, in relation to apiculture, has never been estab- 
lished and it remains an enigma to bee-keepers. It is mentioned by Columella, 
Pliny, and Palladius, and since all three authors give elsewhere a clear and 
accurate description of kings (i.e. queens) and drones, and presuppose by 
inference the ordinary worker bee, it would seem on the surface to be a fourth 
species. In each case it is described as bred on the outer parts of the combs. 

Columella ix. 14: ‘Progenerantur in extremis partibus favorum amplioris magnitudinis 
fetus quam sint ceterarum apum, eosque nonnulli putant esse reges. verum quidam 
Graecorum auctores oicrpous appellant, ab eo quod exagitent neque patiantur examina 
conquiescere. itaque praecipiunt eos necari.’ 

Palladius v. 10: ‘In extremis favorum partibus maiores creantur apiculae quas aliqui reges 
putant, sed Graeci eos oicrpovs appellant et necari jubent, quia requiem concutiunt 
quiescentis examinis.’ 

Pliny, W.H. xi. 16: ‘Nascuntur aliquando in extremis favis apes grandiores quae ceteras 
fugant. oestrus vocatur hoc malum.’ 


Pliny mentions it only as an argument against the theory that bees produce 
their own young from flowers mixed in their mouths: for they would hardly, 
he says, produce such a plague. 

What exactly is the oforpos? It is not a gad-fly, the oestrus named by Virgil 
in Georgics iii. 148. Columella makes this clear by giving a reason for the 
appellation, and entomologically too such identification is most unlikely. 
Wasps and hornets would have been recognized, and the wax-moth is des- 
cribed elsewhere. It might conceivably be a dung-beetle, hatched from the 
mixture with which the hive was cloomed. Probably, however, it is just a drone, 
and the reason why none of these three authors identified it as such affords an 
interesting example of the borrowing and interdependence of the encylo- 
paedists. For the reference in Columella occurs in the Hyginus bee-calendar 
which Columella took over en bloc and without comment. So it could well be 
that oforpos is the Hyginian word for a drone (not otherwise mentioned by 
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him), that Palladius (as in approximately 95 per cent. of his bee matter) para- 
phrased direct from Columella, and that Pliny for another purpose had done 
likewise. 

Hyginus, Palatine librarian of Augustus, wrote on numerous subjects, and 
Columella refers to him with respect as a paedagogus for writers on husbandry ; 
but it is more than likely that he had no practical knowledge of bees. He may 
have taken the term from the Greek transcript of the Carthaginian Mago, made 
by Cassius Dionysius of Utica and translated into Latin by order of the Senate. 
Or it may go back as far as the poetical vocabulary of Nicander. Aristotle 
used the word to denote not only the ordinary gad-fly but also a crustacean 
water-flea which tormented tunny and sword-fish. Liddell and Scott preserve a 
discreet silence—although they deal with other Greek words quoted by Latin 
authors, e.g. dayédawa from Columella. 


Eton College B. G. WHITFIELD 


THE TRADITION OF OVID’S AMORES 


At some future date I hope to publish a detailed study of the manuscript tradi- 
tion of all Ovid’s amatory works; meanwhile there is one vexed point which 
can be cleared up with such beautiful simplicity that it almost deserves a place 
in a textbook. The testimony of the recentiores in the text of the Amores is in fact 
indispensable to the editor, and no editor has been rash enough to dispense with 
it in practice, whatever his preaching may have been. But one needs to know 
whether or not the recentiores are independent of the two chief manuscripts, P 
and §, and the answer to this question turns largely on whether or not Am. i. 13. 
11-14 and ii. 2. 18-27 are genuine.’ What critics ought always to ask themselves 
first in such cases is whether it would occur to them to suspect the disputed 
passages if they were transmitted in the best manuscripts. The mere omission 
of verses from PS is not necessarily significant, for the ancestor of these manu- 
scripts, which probably contained all the carmina amatoria,” occasionally omitted 
verses for no apparent reason at all.3 In both the passages under discussion we 
have in fact a reason for the omission, homoeoteleuton and homoeoarchon 
respectively, though this, we are told, is due to the cunning of an interpolator 
who wished to give an air of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvin- 
cing interpolation.* With one exception, the two passages seem to me un- 
impeachable and I see no reason to doubt that they are the work of Ovid ;° 
the exception is the couplet ii. 2. 23 f., which is not only odd Latin for Ovid 
( faciet tarde), but only superficially apt in sense: the rest of the passage consists 
of variants on dissimulare, while this couplet is a recipe against boredom. 


merits refutation, was propounded by e.g. 


' See Amores, ed. F. Munari, Florence, 
Lenz, Parerga Ovidiana, p. 72. It is perhaps 


1951, p. xviii, and cf. A. G. Lee in C.R., n.s. 








ii, p. 175. 

2 Cf. S. Tafel, Die Uberlieferungsgeschichte 
von Ovids Carmina Amatoria verfolgt bis zum 11. 
Jahrhundert, Tibingen, 1910, pp. 26-28. 

3 A.A. i. 466-71 are omitted by RO and 
Rem. 189 f. (homoeoarchon) by R, which 
is there the sole representative of its class. 

* This preposterous notion, which scarcely 


worth pointing out that the extra conscius at 
ii. 2. 18 was, artistically considered, a super- 
fluity which a forger of such extraordinary, 
not to say anachronistic, brilliance would 
surely have avoided. 

5 As examples of verses which, considered 
on their merits, are to be classed as interpola- 
tions I instance A.A. i. 395 f., Am. i. 13. 31 f. 
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But the descent of the second of these passages is legitimized by evidence 
which Munari (who denies their authenticity) has himself printed in his 
apparatus. At 31 P has honores for inanes. The corruption is by no means an 
obvious one, and can have come from nowhere but the honores of 27, which must 
therefore have stood in P’s ancestor. It is not particularly surprising that the error 
has not survived in S, which shows more signs of being contaminated by the 
‘interpolated’ branch of the tradition than P does.! This argument does not 
prove that the other passage stood in P’s ancestor also, but it should induce 
critics to consider its authenticity without prejudice. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 


VIRGIL, GEORGICS iv. 228-30 


Si quando sedem augustam servataque mella 
thesauris relines, prius haustu sparsus aquarum 
ora fove, fumosque manu praetende sequacis. 


Macxalz translates: ‘If ever thou wilt unseal their imperial dwellings and the 
stored honey in their treasuries, first sprinkle thyself and wash thy mouth with 
a draught of water and hold out searching smoke in thy hand.’ 

All commentators recall G. ii. 134-5: 


flos ad prima tenax; animas et olentia Medi 
ora fovent illo et senibus medicantur anhelis. 


There Virgil is speaking of the big tree like a laurel ; with its flower the Medes 
treat foul breath, particularly that of short-breathing old men. Here we have 


prius haustu sparsus aquarum 
ora fove, 


and Winbolt, for instance, in his edition of Georgics iv, merely recalls the pas- 
sage in Book ii and leaves it at that, as though Virgil could not say ora fove 
without meaning animas et olentia ora _fove. 

Forbiger quoted G. ii. 135 and Aen. xii. 420 (fovit ea vulnus lympha). ‘Fovere 
ora haustu aquarum’, he says, ‘pro aqua hausta os eluere. Poetica copia addit 
Sparsus sc. ora, habens os sparsum, prolutum aqua, ne sit male olens, nam 
foetorem apes ferre nequeunt, qui ipsi quoque melli est noxius.’ The mouth 
is washed out, he thinks, to prevent foulness of the breath; for bees cannot 
endure bad smells and anyhow they are bad for the honey. But we must object 
firstly that washing out the mouth with water will have no effect on the quality 
of the breath, and secondly that if the bees are being smoked out that quality 
cannot possibly be appreciable; what is troubling the bees on this occasion 
must be the sequacious smoke. So in the simile which in Aen. xii. 587-92 
describes the smoking out of a bees’ nest by a herdsman the words volvitur ater 
odor tectis clearly refer to nothing but the smoke. 

Forbiger goes on to quote Columella (ix. 14. 3), who enjoins upon his bee- 
master, before handling the hives, recent chastity, sobriety, a bath (nec nisi 


1 Since writing this note I have found the is little else in its text to connect it with PS. 
same error in Dijon 497 (saec. xiii). It may - In any case the discovery does not weaken 
well have arisen independently there, andso my argument. 
far as I have collated this manuscript there 
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lotus ad eas accedat), and abstention from garlic or onions. Is this some mis- 
guided expansion of Virgil’s words, or did some independent tradition of 
ritual in fact impose such restrictions on Columella’s man ? The passage indeed 
supports the notion of a ceremonial approach to the honey-taking; but even 
if the man had a bath I do not agree with Conington, or Wunderlich, that 
Columella’s words make it natural to take ora fove of rinsing the mouth. 
Conington follows Forbiger and rides over the words haustu sparsus aquarum by 
saying “The mouth would of course be sprinkled in squirting out the water or 
taking in the mouthful’; this is quite unconvincing, and later translators 
appear to make two operations, a ceremonial sprinkling like 


Dic corpus properet fluviali spargere lympha 


in Aen. iv. 635, and the rinsing of the mouth, which might be ceremonial too. 
There are superstitions about bees, such as ‘telling the bees’ when someone has 
died ; and Virgil, in the passage immediately preceding this, seems inclined to 
give bees more of the divine spark than reaches all other living things. 

Servius reads ore fove ; ‘ipsos haustus scilicet ; et hoc dicit ; spargendo aquam 
imitare pluviam; fumum etiam praefer’, fire and water for the bees, but 
hardly practical melissurgics, and Conington says rightly that this reading, for 
all its strong manuscript support, gives no satisfactory sense. Servius also men- 
tions the reading of Medicean first hand and Philargyrius, ore fave, ‘say nothing’ 
or ‘nothing unpropitious’, and this was defended by Mr. R. F. H. Crook in 
C.R. xxiv (1910), 49. He quotes ore favete omnes from Aen. v. 71, and his idea of a 
ceremonial sprinkling followed by a ceremonial silence is feasible, though I 
cannot accept haustu as a technical term in ceremonial on the strength of Aen. 
ix. 23, where water happens to be drawn on the occasion of a prayer. 

I think that the reading of the Oxford text, 


prius haustu sparsus aquarum 
ora fove, fumosque manu praetende sequacis, 


yields a simple meaning, coherent for the whole sentence. No word there has 
any necessary connexion with ritual. Ora can of course mean ‘face’, not ‘mouth’. 
The root meaning of foveo, ‘apply warmth’ or ‘keep warm’, may indeed lie 
behind Virgil’s castra fovere (Aen. ix. 57), and his other ‘rather strained and 
indefinite’ uses, as Conington calls them. But as Celsus, i. 5, writes os quoque 
multa frigida aqua fovendum est, so Virgil here and in fovit ea vulnus lympha is talking 
of treatment by a cold application ; and if here we regard the water as used for 
conservation, not restoration as the flower is used in G. ii. 135, this accords 
with the common prose use of foveo, ‘look after’ or ‘take care of’ generally (e.g. 
rex statuerat utram foveret partem, Livy xlii. 29. 11). 

Haustu means taking water in the hands, like Ovid’s palmis hausta duabus aqua 
in Fasti ii. 294. “Take some water in your hands and protect your face by 
sprinkling the water over it’ (haustu sparsus aquarum ora fove)—prius, before you 
set about the smoking operation. When you kindle your tow or vegetable 
matter it is no doubt disconcerting, particularly in dealing with bees, if sparks 
or smouldering particles fly into your face; if your face is wet there will be no 
trouble. I remember once blowing up a refractory camp-fire by the side of a 
stream ; the sparks came back at me; so I wet my face from the stream, haustu 
Sparsus aquarum ora fovi, and carried on in comfort till the gorse-sticks flared up. 


King’s College, London F. R. DALE 
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AESCHYLUS, P.V. 970 


TIpopnbevs 
Tis ons Aatpeias TH env Svompagiar, 
aadas éexiatac’, odk av ddAdéaip’” eyw. 
“Eppijs 
xpeiooov yap ofpat ride Aatpevew méTpa 
H marpi divac Znvi morov ayyedov. 
Ip. obrws bBpilew rods bBpilovras xpedv. 970 
‘Ep. xAdav Eouxas tots mapotar mpdypact. 
ITp. xAba ; xASavras Bde rods epods eya 
€xOpods iSouue- Kal o¢ 8° ev rovTas A€yw. 
‘Ep. } ape yap 71 ovpdopas émarrié ; 
IIp. daA® Aoyw rods wavras €xbaipw Geos, 
Goat mabdvtes €d Kaxodai yp’ exdixws. 976 


THE manuscripts give 966-70 all to Prome- 
theus: Tyrwhitt and Erfurdt restored 968-9 
to Hermes, a change which has won general 
acceptance and seems certain. But 970 is still 
difficult. In the first place tots bBpifovras is 
grammatically ambiguous: is it subject or 
object of dBpilew ? If we take it (1) as subject, 
we shall follow Wilamowitz’s interpretation 
‘“sic, i.e. oboedientia sua, superbire decet 
superbos” scil. Titan quamuis uictus et cruci 
affixus iure superbit, quia morem uni gerit 
contumaciae animi sui’, with Prometheus 
referring to his own attitude. The objection 
to this is that if rods dBpiLovras is the subject 
of vfpilew, heavy emphasis is thrown on 
ovrws (just as e.g. at Plat. Prot. 352 d-e, in 
the sentence ending raéra mroveiv rods trowwiv- 
tas, the words to jdovis nrrwuévous 7}... 
Kpatoupevous are emphasized), which is in- 
appropriate without some more definite 
reference to dfpis in the immediate context. 
Nor is this difficulty removed by Reisig’s 
assumption of a lacuna after 969, because 
971 reads just as awkwardly immediately 
after 970 as 968-9 do immediately before it. 
97! refers, like 968-9, to Prometheus’ appar- 
ent exultation in his misfortune, expressed in 
966-7, and would read much better im- 
mediately after 969. We should then have a 
natural and common form of expression, A 
making an animated comment on what B 
has just said and following it up by a sen- 


THE HOUSE OF 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon 3 oréyas Atpedav; 
400 és Souov tov Arpedav. Here and else- 
where in the play (e.g. 42-47, 410, 619) it is 
clearly implied that both Agamemnon and 
Menelaus dwelt in a single house at Argos, 
and that from this house Paris abducted 
Helen and the two brothers set out against 
Troy. Aeschylus thus departs from the epic 


tence (often in asyndeton) with Soxeés or 
€o.xas as its verb, stating his impression of B, 
as at Ar. Eg. 184. This result is obtained by 
deleting 970 (Kiehl), but it is difficult to 
account plausibly for such an interpolation. 

(2) If we take rods bBpilovras as object of 
bBpilew, we have a perfectly good and idio- 
matic construction, a verb with a substan- 
tival participle of the same verb as its object, 
expressing reciprocity, cf. Soph. Ajax 1134 
pucodvr’ euioe, O.T. 308-9 €i rods Kravdvras 

. xreivaysev. The meaning will be either 
(a) ‘that is the way to insult the insulters’ 
with the emphasis on o¥rws, or, more prob- 
ably, (6) ‘you should insult thus those who 
offer insults’, ‘you should keep insults like 
that for those who insult you’, with the 
emphasis on rods tpilovtas, spoken re- 
proachfully by someone who considers 
himself to be suffering unprovoked insults. (a) 
seems impossible : as with (1), 970 cannot be 
satisfactorily related to its context, and in 
addition Prometheus decuwrns could never 
describe his passive resistance as b8piew rods 
bBpilovras. (6) also is unsuitable here, be- 
cause Prometheus’ attitude is not injured 
innocence but defiance. But we do not have 
to look far to find a character adopting an 
attitude of injured innocence: this is exactly 
what Hermes does at 974. I therefore suggest 
that 970 should be placed after 974 and 
given to Hermes, with the translation as 
in 2 (6). 970 will then be an explanation 
of 974 in asyndeton, giving (as sentences 
introduced by yap commonly do) the 
speaker’s reason for saying what he has just 
said: for a similar remark after a question 
introduced by 4 cf. Eur. Or. 234. This 
transposition gives ovrws vBpilew a specific 
reference to its context, namely to Prome- 
theus’ xai oé 8” év rovrors (sc. €xBpois) A€yw 
in 973. 971 will now come immediately after 
969, a change we found desirable when dis- 
cussing interpretation (1) above. 


D. Mervyn JONEs 
Exeter College, Oxford 


THE ATRIDAE 


tradition as represented in the Iliad (ii. 581- 
go), the Odyssey (iv. 1 ff., xi. 460), and the 
Cypria (according to Proclus), which placed 
Agamemnon’s home at Mycenae and that of 
Menelaus at Sparta. We cannot tell whether 
the change is Aeschylus’ own invention, as 
Fraenkel (Agamemnon, ii. 210) seems to think, 
or taken from an earlier source. According 
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to the scholiast on Euripides, Or. 46, Stesi- 
chorus and Simonides put Agamemnon’s 
palace at Sparta, while Pindar (Pyth. xi. 31- 
32) says he died at Amyclae ; and itis possible, 
therefore, that these lyric poets had made the 
brothers share a home at Sparta, which Aes- 
chylus now transfers to Argos. But whether 
completely original or not, the single déyos 
Arpedav is a significant feature of his treat- 
ment of the legend. 

Various explanations have been given by 
modern commentators. According to Fraen- 
kel, Aeschylus’ chief motive was ‘that the 
idea of the common residence was so ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose of stressing the 
common legal claim of the two brothers’. 
The object of this article is to suggest that 
the poet’s choice on this point is linked with 
a wider aspect of his play, and is indeed a 
natural result of his conception of the legend 
as a whole. 

Why are Helen and her conduct so fre- 
quently mentioned in the play, becoming the 
main subject of two choral songs and promi- 
nent in a third? Why is a lengthy passage 
devoted to the Herald’s account of the fate 
of Menelaus? Surely because Aeschylus re- 
gards the story of the whole family as a single 
theme, in which Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
Clytemnestra and Helen are all involved. 
The coupling of Helen and Clytemnestra as 
partners in wrongdoing was an old and 
familiar tradition, going back to the Odyssey 
(xi. 436-9). Hesiod (fr. 93 Rzach) attributed 
their evil characters to the jealousy of Aphro- 
dite, and Stesichorus (fr. 26 Bergk) said the 
goddess’s anger with them was due to neglect 


of her by their father, Tyndareus.! Aeschylus 
sees the sons of Atreus as both brought low 
by these two sisters, and this double working 
of the Saiuwv of the house is an important 
aspect of his handling of the story. He makes 
full use of its dramatic possibilities. Before 
the murder of Agamemnon no open attack 
on Clytemnestra can be put into the mouth 
of the Chorus, but their condemnations of 
Helen’s past sin are indirect censure of the 
still worse crime which the other daughter of 
Tyndareus—as they have called her at 1. 83 
—is now plotting against Agamemnon. Once 
the murder is done, the single force behind 
the two sisters and their crimes is made clear 
(1448 ff.). Both have been the instruments of 
the Sa{uwv which has fallen upon the house 
and its two lords. Both, as Fraenkel says (ii. 
347), have, ‘at the root of their personality, 
something belonging to the sphere of the 
superhuman, something of the essence of evil 
spirits’. 

If the story of Helen and Menelaus was 
such an integral part of the theme of the play, 
it was far more effective to bring all the parti- 
cipants in this single destiny together under 
one roof than to leave two of them separate 
at Sparta. Aeschylus, who never hesitated to 
alter the physical details of a legend to suit 
his spiritual conception of it, has here in- 
vented or adopted a change which strengthens 
his whole presentation of the story of the 
Atridae. 


University of Southampton 
H. C. BALpRY 


! Cf. also Eur. El. 1062-6, Or. 249-50. 





THUCYDIDES vi. 87, 5 


TavTyy obv Ti Kow}ny TO TE Seopevw Kal dpiv 
- ~ > , 4 > iA > > 
viv mapodcav doddAeav py amdonobe, adr 
LJ LA a” » > « -~ 7 
eEvawaartes Tois aAdois weO” judy tois Lupa- 
koatos, avti Tod aiet duAdocecBa adrovs, Kai 
> -~ ~ 

avremPBovAebaai mote €x Tod Gwoiov weradadBere. 


THESE, as received, are the concluding words 
of the Athenian envoy’s speech to the people 
of Camarina. The xow? dodadAea referred to 
is the support offered by Athenian policy to 
any state threatened by a stronger neighbour 
—in this case, as the speaker alleges, to the 
Greek cities of Sicily threatened by the over- 
whelming predominance of Syracuse. The 
whole argument of the Athenian has been 
based on the proposition that Athenian in- 
terest in Sicily requires the other Greek 
cities to be strong and independent as a 
counterbalance to the power of Syracuse; 
and, of course, this proposition can only be 
valid if the present intention of the Athenians 


4598.5.1 


in regard to Syracuse is not to destroy her 
but simply to weaken her and thus prevent 
her from having a dangerous preponderance. 

Much trouble has been caused by the 
clause éefiawoavres . . . Lupaxocios, from 
which no sense can be extracted; cf. the 
discussion of the passage in Classen-Steup, 
book vi, p. 285 (Appendix). 

Surely we should expect the Athenian 
here to say: ‘help us to reduce the Syracu- 
sans to a level with the other Greek cities in 
Sicily, and . . .’—that is, éf:adcavres tois 
dAAos 8” Hydv rods Lupaxooious. This in- 
volves only a very slight emendation of the 
received text. The use of e&:odw required is 
that found at Herodotus viii. 13: érovéerd Te 
mav tnd Tod Beod oxws adv efiowbe’n TO 
‘Eduixd 76 Tleporxov nde 7oAAG mAéov etn. 

W. A. Camps 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 





AccorpInc to Cambridge tradition the hexa- 
meter in the Greek elegiac couplet should 
have either a weak caesura in the third foot 
or a bucolic diaeresis following either a strong 
or a weak caesura in the third foot. Thus 
Archer-Hind in the elegiacs in his Transla- 
tions into Greek allowed himself only 3 hexa- 
meters out of 306 that did not conform to 
this rule, and Headlam in A Book of Greek 
Verse only 1 out of 58. Oxford, on the other 
hand, appears to ignore this rule; in the 
elegiacs in Some Oxford Compositions we find it 
broken in 17 out of 56 lines. 

This discrepancy led me to test the Cam- 
bridge ‘rule’ by the practice of the Greek 
writers of elegiacs. I divide hexameter lines 
into the following classes : 


A. Weak caesura in the third foot com- 
bined with bucolic diaeresis, e.g. efzé 
mis “Hpdxdere tedv podpov, és 5€ pe 
ddxpv. 

B. Weak caesura in the third foot without 
bucolic diaeresis, e.g. dorip mpiv peév 
€Aapres evi Cwotow ‘Edos. 

C. Strong caesura in the third foot fol- 
lowed by bucolic diaeresis, e.g. darépas 
eiaabpeis aorip éuds. cibe yevoipnv. 

D. Other types. 

My figures are as follows. 

Early Greek elegists (Tyrtaeus, Solon, 
Mimnermus, Theognis, Simonides') : 

A. 390%. B.31%. C. 28%. 

D. 11%. 


Representative writers of elegiacs from the 
fourth to the first century B.c. (Plato, 
Anyte, Asclepiades, Callimachus epi- 
grams, Posidippus, Leonidas of Taren- 
tum, Mnasalcas, Alcaeus of Messene, 
Dioscorides, Antipater of Sidon, Me- 
leager, Philodemus, Antipater of Thessa- 
lonica, Crinagoras) : 
A. 34%. 3B. 26°5%. 
D. 4°5%- 


C. 35%. 


It will be seen that in this latter group the 
proportion of lines which break the ‘rule’ 
(class D) is noticeably smaller. Of the writers 
in this group Callimachus is the only one 
who obeys the ‘rule’ consistently (apart from 
Plato, whose epigrams are hardly numerous 





' The practice of Xenophanes is peculiar. 
He has 15 lines of class D out of 35. 
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THE HEXAMETER IN GREEK ELEGIACS 


enough to allow statistical comparison). 
Meleager is the laxest, with 36 lines of class 
D out of 381 (9 per cent.). 

The change in the character of the hexa- 
meter in elegiacs may be partly due to the 
change from elegy to epigram. But it also 
seems to reflect a change of taste which came 
about in the course of time, and which can 
be observed also in hexameter verse, as the 
following figures show: 

Homer and Homeric hymns (800 speci- 
men lines) : 

A. 25%. 

D. 19%. 
Apollonius Rhodius, Callimachus hexa- 

meter hymns, Theocritus non-bucolic 

poems (1,000 specimen lines) : 

A. 34°5%- BB. 33°4%. = C. 247%. 

D. 7.4%. 


A comparison of these figures with those 
given for writers of elegiacs suggests that 
there was always a slight difference between 
the hexameter when written alone and when 
combined with the pentameter. This differ- 
ence can be observed in the practice of the 
most elegant writer of the Alexandrian age, 
Callimachus.? The figures for his hexameter 
hymns are: 


B. 29°5%. C. 265%. 


A. 417%. B.298%. C.23°3%. 
D. 52%. 

for his epigrams: 
A. 653%. B. 143%. C. 204%. 
D. None. 


With regard to the avoidance of D, the Aitia 
agrees with the Epigrams ;? the elegiac hymn 
(V) agrees rather with the hexameter hymns. 


M. L. CLARKE 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 





2 Maas’s rules for the Callimachean hexa- 
meter (Griechische Metrik, ix) make no distinc- 
tion between hexameter verse and elegiac. 
His statement that lines with a masculine 
caesura in the third foot have either (a) a 
secondary masculine caesura in the fourth 
foot or (b) bucolic diaeresis or (c) both, is 
somewhat misleading in view of the com- 
parative rarity of (a) in hexameter verse and 
its non-occurrence in elegiacs. 

3 The only line which breaks the rule is 
fr. go (Pfeiffer) where the text is uncertain. 
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ANTH. PAL. 


Riydiles, xpepériopa ydpou mpoxédevbov ieica, 
Hovxa por vevers* mavra parnv €peBecs. 
dspooa tiv Svcépwra Képyy, Tpiciv Gpooa mé- 
Tpais, 
, , ” > , 
pirore perixios Gupaow eiordéewv. 
naile povn 70 Pidnpa: parnv rommule ceauTi 
xeiAeoe yupvorarors ovTi puoyopevors. 
, ‘ > ‘ e , e ‘ , 4 4 » 
avrap éywv érépnv ddov Epxopar’ eioi yap aAAat 
xpéaooves evAextpou Kimpidos éepyarides." 


Wuat is meant by tpioly wpooa mérpais? 
‘Furavi manibus capiens tria saxa: Grotius. 
Ritum ignoramus’: Jacobs. No parallel to 
this use of three stones has been found since 
Jacobs wrote his admirably brief note, 
though much has been written by way of 
commentary, and some attempts at emenda- 
tion have been made.” But there is a close 
parallel, which guarantees the text, and 
which sheds considerable light upon the 
whole poem: Theophrastus, Char. 16 (Aecot- 
Saipovias), 3: Kai THv oddv eav Urepdpayn yady, 
pn mporepov mopevOFvar, Ews SieE€AOn tis 7 
AiBous tpeis drép THs 6500 ScaBaAy.? From this 





? Stadisiiller’s text. 

2 Cf. A. Y. Campbell, C.R. N.s. iii, p. 13. 
He translates ‘I swore by three stones’, but 
this would be an unparalleled use of the 
dative. ‘With three stones’ is much more 
likely to be correct: ice. ‘Using the three 
stones I swore’. For this use of the comitative- 
instrumental dative, cf. Eur. Supp. 10: 
ixripe adAAM, and Ba. 77: dcious Kabappoiow. 

3 Oxford text (Diels). The manuscripts 
read dcaAaBn for duaBadAn. 


V. 244(245). 3 


it is apparent that in the ancient world three 
stones were regarded by the superstitious as an 
apotropaic charm to be used upon encounter- 
ing an unfavourable évddi0s avpBodos. Such 
évddior avpBodAo took many forms, and could 
appear at the start of any journey, foreboding 
misfortune to the traveller.t Theophrastus 
mentions here two methods of cheating the 
powers of evil : the safest thing to do, however, 
when confronted by an ill omen, was to cancel 
the journey ; the next best thing, to travel by a 
different route. 

In the poem under discussion the meta- 
phor of the man on a journey is prominent. 
His destination, presumably, is yayos, in the 
wider sense of that word. The woman sum- 
mons him with a xpeuériopa ydpouv mpoKé- 
AevBov. The man regards her as an évdd.0s 
avpBodos, swears not to accept her invitation, 
and uses the charm of the three stones* as an 
additional safeguard against the woman’s 
influence. Then he says atdrap éeywy érépyv 
odov épxoua. He is even more cautious than 
the Sevovdaiuwy—he uses the charm of the 
three stones and he travels by a different 
road. 


G. A. LONGMAN 
Hertford College, Oxford 





+ Cf. P.-W., s.v. ZvuBodos, and Wecklein 
on Aesch. P.V. 487. 

5 zérpa was used in later Greek for 7érpos 
(=Ai@os): cf. Headlam, On Editing Aeschylus, 


Pp. 130. 


AUNUS 


IN Silius Italicus vi. 107 ff. Serranus laments 
the early defeats of the Romans in the Second 
Punic War: 


nec deinde adversis modus est : Ticinus et ater 

stragibus Eridanus, tuque insignite tropaeis 

Sidoniis Trebia et tellus lacrimabilis Arni. 

sed quid ego haec? gravior quanto vis ecce 
malorum : 

vidi crescentis Thrasymeni caedibus undas 


Ami, the reading of LF and the Coloniensis 
as reported by Heinsius and Dausqueius, is 
adopted by Lefébvre, Lemaire, Blass, Bauer, 
Summers, and Duff. So a Roman army suf- 
fered a defeat in the land of Arnus, Etruria, 
before the battle of Lake Thrasymene? That 
is novel history, and certainly not what Silius 


himself reports in Books iv and v. Whatever 
we may make of Arni, a reading which has 
probably intruded from v. 7, the phrase must 
make a second colon referring to the Trebia 
battle. History leaves no choice, and the 
style suggests the same, since the Ticinus 
battle is similarly given in a dicolon. OV 
have a useless arvi, but two Renaissance 
manuscripts, the Puteanus and the Telleri- 
anus, have apparently restored the correct 
reading: Auni. Virgil’s ‘Apenninicolae bel- 
lator filius Auni, haud Ligurum extremus’ 
and ‘vane Ligus, . . . nec fraus te incolumem 
fallaci perferet Auno’ (Aen. xi. 700 f. and 
715 f.) might have caused Silius to call the 
Ligurian region the land of Aunus. Virgil, 
however, may have had good reason for 
making Aunus a Ligurian, and we need not 
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therefore assume slavish dependence in 
Silius. The battle, of course, was not fought 
in Liguria proper; but the upper course of 
the Trebia is in Liguria; Hannibal, having 
crossed the Po near the Tanarus (Kromeyer-— 
Veith, iii. 1. 58), advanced part of the way 
through Liguria; the northern foothills of 
the Ligurian Apennine look down on the 
battlefield; and, last but not least, the 
Ligurians were not confined to Liguria 
proper but spread into the plain of the Po 
(cf. Virg. Aen. x. 185 ff.; B. Rehm, ‘Die 
Geographie des alten Italien in Vergils 
Aeneis’, Philol. Suppl. 1932, 5). 

Silius’ Aunus was identified by Miiller- 
Deecke, Die Etrusker, ii. 287, and Knaack, 
R.E. ii. 2269, s.v. ‘Aucnus’ [sic!] with the 
Etruscan Ocnus of Perusia, whom Virgil, 
Aen. x. 198, connects with Mantua, whereas, 








according to Serv. Dan. ad loc. (cf. Sil. viii. 
599 Ocni prisca domus . . . Bononia), he founded 
Felsina-Bononia. W. Schulze, Lat. Eig. 130, 
is inclined to follow them but suspends judge- 
ment on account of the reading Arni. R, 
Ritter, De Varrone Vergilii auctore, Diss. Hal. 
xiv. (1901), 4. 377 ff., even imagined that the 
name of Virgil’s Ligurian Aunus was a 
variant of Ocnus, which Virgil used for want 
of a better name. Nothing could be more 
arbitrary. Virgil knows an Etruscan Ocnus 
and a Ligurian Aunus; Silius knows the 
Etruscan Ocnus and apparently an Aunus 
who may well be a Ligurian. There is, I sub- 
mit, no reason whatever why we should try 
to connect Aunus with Ocnus. 


O. Skutscx 
University College, London 


CULEX 275 


audax ille quidem qui mitem Cerberon un- 
quam 270 

credidit aut ulli Ditis placabile mumen 

nec timuit Phlegethonta, furens, ardentibus 
undis 

nec maesta obtenta Ditis ferrugine regna 

defossasque domos ac Tartara nocte cruenta 

obsita nec faciles Ditis sine iudice sedes, 275 

iudice qui uitae post mortem uindicat acta. 


Proressor SkuTscH (in C.R. N.S. iv, p. 99) 
detects a fatal weakness in Ditis, which I 
preserve in my emendation of the line, and 
believes Scaliger’s Dictaeo iudice to have all 
the qualifications of a palmaris. I offer the 
following points for consideration : (1) There 
is no real tautology in 275: in 273 the poet 
refers to the regions over which Dis has sway, 
melancholy and ferruginous, in 275 to the 
abodes of Dis (which are apportioned to 
the dead), controlled by a judge (cf. 375) ; 
the two lines indicate different aspects of the 
Netherworld. (2) Professor Skutsch does not 
take into account 271, where Ditis and its 
substantive again occur respectively in the 


same verse-positions. The symmetrical ar- 
rangement of the three lines is the result of 
no chance: the poet is here employing a 
stylistic artifice (so termed by Plésent) and 
the triple, not double, appearance of Ditis 
is carefully planned ; the poet desires to stress 
the audacity of Orpheus in tempting the God 
of the Underworld. Whether or not the effect 
is agreeable is beside the point. So good does 
the poet find his handiwork that once again, 
in 286, he writes, in the same verse-position, 
Ditis . . . coniunx. We must not do violence to 
Ditis. (3) That the expression Dictaeus iudex 
occurs in Statius does not show that it occurs 
here. (4) Whether the change from Dictaeo 
iudice to Ditis sine iudice is ‘leuissima’ seems a 
matter of opinion (‘arbitraire’ Plésent). 

Though Scaliger may merit a palm for 
other of his conjectures, he does not, I sug- 
gest, for this. Audax ille quidem Ditis qui numina 
uexat. 


A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 


ARNOBIUS iv. 12 


Tuis passage (p. 150.12 Reifferscheid, 214. 
19 Marchesi) runs as follows in P: ‘si magi, 
haruspicum fratres, suis in actionibus memo- 
rant antitheos saepius obrepere fproactis’. 
The last word is pretty certainly corrupt, and 
the emendation of Stewechius, pro accitis, is 
likely to be right; but neither Reifferscheid 
nor Marchesi seems to have grasped the 
meaning of actionibus, which troubled the 





earlier editors also and gave rise to.a crop of 
emendations. Heliodorus, Aeth. iv. 7 (p. 105. 
27 Bekker) may serve to explain it: dAAd pou 
avribeds tis Eowxev eumodilew thy mpaéw Kai 
Siapaxeobar mpos tovs euods danpéras. The 
speaker there is a great and virtuous mage, 
Calasiris the Egyptian expert in theurgy. 
The operation to which he refers is not an 
invocation of gods to give information, but a 
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‘sending’ of certain Suvdyers to work upon 
the heroine of the novel, Chariclea; never- 
theless it is an operation, a zpaéis, in the 
magical sense. Actio is a very natural Latin 
equivalent of mpaéis, and though I do not 
know another instance of it, Arnobius has 
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enough strange words in his vocabulary to 
be allowed this one. Add therefore to our 
lexica under actio the meaning ‘magical 
operation, Gk. mpaéis’. 

H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


OREICHALKOS 


Tue identification of a metallic substance 
to which the name dpeiyaAxos was applied 
invariably puzzled ancient authors. It looked 
like gold because it was of a light yellow 
colour, and when polished had a brilliancy 
greater than bronze (cf. Suidas s.v. 6 dvavyijs 
xaAxds, 6 Sdéxyos). But whether it was a 
separate metal or an alloy was beyond them, 
although we may suppose that practical 
metallurgists must have known it was the 
latter. Oreichalkos was brass, generally an 
alloy of zinc and copper, although various 
forms of brass are made with alloys of lead, 
aluminium, and metallic arsenic. 

References to Oreichalkos are numerous. 
It is mentioned in a Homeric hymn (vi. 9) 
and in Hesiod (Scut. 122), but both are quite 
vague. Plato is the first to speak of it at any 
length. In the Critias 114 e, speaking of it in 
Atlantis, he says: 76 viv dvopalopevov povov, 
tore 5€ mA€ov dvdpatos Hv, TO yévos eK ys 
épuTtopevov dperxdAxov Kata Tdmous TroAAOvs 
Tis viCov, TAR xpvaod Tipwratov ev Tois TOTE 
ov. A little later (116'c) he says that the walls 
of the outermost circle were overlaid with 
copper, those of the innermost with tin, 
while those of the acropolis were encased in 
Oreichalkos which sparkled like fire—7vov 5é 
mept adtiy Thy axpdmodw dpexdAKw pappa- 
puyas éxovre trupwodes. 

Evidently Plato has no idea of what this 
mysterious substance was, the deposits or 
working of which had long since been lost. 
For him to say that next to gold it was the 
most valuable of all metals is curious and 
seems to suggest that he is confusing orei- 
chalkos with electrum. According to Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium (Jacoby, Frag. d. Griech. 
Hist. ii B, p. 561) there is a reference to 
oreichalkos in Theopompus. There is a con- 
fused reference in Aristotle (de Mir. Ausc. 58. 
834b) in which he speaks of copper deposits 
on Demonesus, an island of the Chalce- 
donians, ‘from which was made the statue in 
Sicyon in the ancient temple of Apollo, and 
in Pheneus the so-called statues of oreichalkos’ 
(of épecxdAxor xadovpevor). Evidently he is 
uncertain what oreichalkos was. That it came 
from the neighbourhood of Chalcedon is 
quite likely, since that was, and still is, in a 
highly mineralized area where zinc-copper 





ores are plentiful. Theophrastus mentions 
it (de Lap. 49), as does Pollux (Onom. vii. 99- 
100), but neither is very illuminating on the 
subject and the reference in Pollux is diffi- 
cult to follow, although it is evident that he 
is echoing Plato when he says 70 ydp dpe.- 
xaAkov péraddov oddémw Kai viv eis miotw 
qKe. BeBaiav. They all seem to be following 
each other in thinking that this oreichalkos 
was something mysterious of which the art 
of manufacture has been lost. 

The only intelligible account of oreichalkos 
is in Strabo (xiii. 1. 56, 610 C.). The passage 
is so interesting that it calls for careful con- 
sideration. €or: 5€ AiBos epi ra Avderpa, ds 
Katopevos aidnpos yiverar efra pera yas Twos 
kapwvevbels amoordle yevddapyupor, 7 mpoc- 
AaBodoa xaAxov 7d KaAovpevor yiverat KpGpa, 5 
Twes opeixadKov Kadodar. yiverar dé yevddp- 
yupos Kal mrepi tov Tu@dov. “There is a stone 
in the neighbourhood of Andeira which 
when burned becomes iron, and then when 
heated in a furnace with a certain earth 
distils pseudargyrus, and this with the addi- 
tion of copper makes the mixture which by 
some is called oreichalkos. Pseudargyrus also 
occurs in the neighbourhood of Tmolus.’ 
Andeira, according to Leaf, is the modern 
village of Inénii in the Troad, a mineralized 
area being worked today for copper-zinc- 
lead deposits. The ‘certain stone’ must be 
either iron pyrites, which contains admixtures 
of sulphur, copper, cobalt, nickel, and ar- 
senic, or copper pyrites, which contains cop- 
per, silver, gold, lead, and zinc. The ‘certain 
earth’ must be calamine or xadpeia of which 
Dioscorides speaks (v. 84). This is not modern 
cadmium (Cd), but Smithsonite or zinc car- 
bonate (ZnCo;), a substance with which 
Greek metallurgists were well acquainted, 
and which is found plentifully in the Laurium 
area near Athens. Pseudargyrus is zinc. 

The statement that pseudargyrus is dis- 
tilled presents difficulties. J. W. Mellor in his 
Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theo- 
retical Chemistry (iv. 396 ff.) remarks on this: 
‘It seems unlikely that zinc would collect in 
drops as Strabo says, unless the furnace was 
provided with distillatory or condensing ap- 
paratus.’ We know that ancient chemists, 
while well aware of the process of distillation 
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(amooralw), never seem to have achieved 
a satisfactory apparatus for distilling. Gsell 
in his Eisen, Kiipfer und Bronze bei den alten 
Agypten suggests that the drops were metallic 
arsenic. This is entirely possible and the 
‘mixture’ (70 xpGua), or as we should say the 
alloy, was brass, of which specimens con- 
taining 1°35-5°30 per cent. of arsenic have 
been found in Egypt and Cyprus. 

Roman metallurgists were able to make 
brass, but there is no evidence to suggest that 
they were able to make metallic zinc, which 
presents certain difficult chemical problems. 
That was reserved for Arabian chemists, 
who may, or may not, have learned the 
art from the Chinese, who were making 
excellent zinc. 

By the time of Cicero oreichalcum had been 
turned into the curious word aurichalcum. He 
wonders if it is ethical for a man who knows 
he is buying gold to tell the seller who thinks 
he is selling aurichalcum (de Off. iii. 23). 
We may perhaps acquit the Romans of mis- 
taking oreichalcum for aurichalcum. Probably it 
was so called because of its golden colour, 
although the Romans were wretched etymo- 
logists, as were the Greeks. 











Pliny (H.N. xxxiv. 2), while speaking cor- 
rectly of calamine, is still under the delusion 
that Oreichalcum was a separate metal and 
not an alloy whose origin was lost. ‘Fit et 
ex alio lapide quem chalcitim appellant in 
Cypro, ubi prima aeris inventio; mox vilitas 
praecipua bonitatem admirationemque diu 
obtinuit nec reperitur longo iam tempore, 
effeta tellure.’ 

Had Pliny, or his secretary, been reading 
the Critias? Later (xxxiv. 100) he speaks of 
Cadmia, or calamine, which he associates 
quite correctly with the manufacture of aes. 
Julius Caesar had introduced brass coinage, 
in which he was followed by Antony. Augus- 
tus continued the practice and issued sestertii 
and dupondii of brass. The advantage of brass 
coinage was that while it was cheap to manu- 
facture it passed for double the value of 
copper because of its golden colour (Suther- 
land, Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 
pp. 200 f.). Brass coins were regularly minted 
until the time of Gallienus, after which they 
disappeared, a part of the degradation of the 
imperial system of coinage. 

H. MIcHELi 
Lennoxville, Quebec 


L. PAPIRIUS FREGELLANUS 


Cic. Brutus 170: ‘Apud maiores nostros uideo 
disertissimum habitum ex Latio L. Papirium 
Fregellanum Ti. Gracchi P.f. fere aetate; 
eius etiam oratio est pro Fregellanis colo- 
nisque Latinis habita in senatu.’ 

The date of this speech is of some historical 
importance; yet it does not seem to have 
been satisfactorily settled. The majority of 
scholars puts it in 126 or 125, before the re- 
volt of Fregellae.' To this it can be objected? 
that it is indeed strange to assign to the 
generation of the elder Gracchus (cos. I 177) 
a man whose best-known speech was de- 
livered at least twenty-five years after Grac- 
chus’ death. Malcovati therefore suggests 
that the speech should be assigned to 177, 
and she thinks it was delivered on the occa- 
sion reported in Livy xli. 8. 6 f.: ‘ut Fregella- 
norum coloniarumque Latinarum querellas 
exponeret’, as she puts it. 

This view is also difficult, as stated; for it 
presupposes that on that occasion there were 
querellae common to the Fregellans and to the 
(other) Latin colonies, which Papirius could 





1 See references in Malcovati, Or. Rom. 
Fragm. i. 94. (1930) ; and, of the later litera- 
ture, particularly Gohler, Rom und Italien, 
134 f. (1939) ; Miinzer in R.E., s.v. ‘Papirius’, 
19 (1949). 2 Thus Malcovati, loc. cit. 








expound. But in fact Livy (l.c.) reports only 
two complaints: (a) that of the Latin States, 
that too many of their citizens were migrat- 
ing to Rome; and (4) that of the Samnites 
and Paelignians, that too many of theirs were 
migrating to—Fregellae. Fregellae, however , 
had nothing to complain of. If the movement 
under (a) was to her disadvantage (assuming 
that she was affected), that under (b)—involv- 
ing (Livy tells us) four thousand familiae— 
more than made up for it; and in this latter 
movement Fregellae could only be the gainer.’ 
We look in vain for the querellae her orator 
could expound. 

It is perhaps because of such difficulties 
that Malcovati’s view has not been accepted 
and that scholars are still basing important 
conclusions as to the events of 126-125 on 
the later dating.* Yet the date she proposes 
seems in itself most reasonable: it is, in fact, 
the very year of the elder Gracchus’ first 
consulship, and Cicero’s reference could not 





3 Cf. Mommsen, Staatsr. iii. 637, n. 2. 

* See n. 1 for standard works rejecting her 
view (and, in fact, not even referring to it). 
The most careful scholar recently to touch 
on the problem suspends judgement (Tibi- 
letti in Rend. Ist. Lomb., Cl. di Lettere, 53; 
Nn. 29). 
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be better interpreted. It is the purpose of this 
note to suggest a simple solution for the diffi- 
culties raised, on Malcovati’s interpretation, 
by the dating she suggests. 

Malcovati has damaged her own case by 
adopting the emendation coloniis, and basing 
her interpretation on it, where the manu- 
scripts read colonis.! This reading, retained 
in the Oxford and the Teubner texts, is un- 
doubtedly right and leads to an easy inter- 
pretation.” Fregellae, as we have stressed, 
was far from wanting to complain and in fact 
would want to oppose the complaint we have 
labelled (5). Its leading orator was no doubt 
instructed to oppose the request of the Sam- 





! ‘scriptura ed. pr. et codd. Lg. [= Lago- 
marsinianorum] omnium’ (Ellendt). 
2 It is worth mentioning that it also avoids 
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nites and Paelignians that the Romans should 
compel their emigrants to return. Once this 
is recognized, we should not be surprised to 
see that he was at the same time retained by 
those who wished to oppose the other com- 
plaint—(a)—, namely the coloni Latini who 
had migrated to Rome and wanted to stay 
there. His speech pro Fregellanis colonisque 
Latinis must have been a plea that the immi- 
grants into Rome and Fregellae should not 
be forced to return—a plea for which, in both 
cases, there were sound legal arguments. In 
the case of the coloni Latini in Rome he was 
unsuccessful, and they were expelled ; as for 
the immigrants at Fregellae, Livy’s confused 
account leaves us in the dark. But it is not 
surprising, after this, to find Fregellae un- 
popular with the other Latin and allied 
governments: when she rebelled, in 126/125, 





a slight stylistic awkwardness: Fregellae there was no one to come to her aid. 
being itself a Latin colony, coloniisque Latinis 
could only mean ‘and the Latin colonies in 
general’ or ‘and the other Latin colonies’. 


E. BADIAN 
University of Sheffield 


REVIEWS 


THE LANGUAGE OF HOMER 


Manu LEeuMANN: Homerische Wéorter. (Schweizerische Beitrage zur 
Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 3.) Pp. xii+360. Basel: Reinhardt, 1950. 
Paper, 23.40 Sw.fr. 


Durinc the years since its publication Homerische Woérter has won a renown 
commensurate with the eminence of its author. It no longer needs an introduc- 
tion ; the reviewer, relieved of the duty of describing its purpose and contents, 
may feel himself free to range over it at his fancy. A book which, primarily a 
study of epic vocabulary, can produce a possible key to the problem of author- 
ship as ‘ein nicht besonders gesuchtes Nebenergebnis’ (p. 339) is clearly cast 
in a heroic mould. If the methods employed are not entirely new, they are 
used here with unusual boldness of conception and brilliance of argument. It 
is often difficult to judge Leumann’s results with a mind unprejudiced by 
admiration for the elegance of his demonstrations. It is therefore not surprising 
that reviewers, united in their estimate of the book’s importance, have varied 
in their readiness to accept some of its particular conclusions. For example, 
Leumann’s explanation of éziopxos, rejected by some critics, accepted by others, 
seems to this reviewer so attractive that he is prepared to sacrifice to it Peder- 
sen’s identification of the first element of Old Irish é-thech ‘perjury’ with the 
ém- of the Greek word. At times there is difficulty, not in accepting Leumann’s 
reasoning, but in believing the misunderstanding which he attributes to the 
poet. If he is right in deriving (a)omdys ‘plain’ from a misinterpretation of J]. 
xi. 534 oreiBovres véxuds Te Kai domidas and xvi. 774 7oAAd S€ xepuddia peydr’ 
doridas €otrupédEav, what must we think of a poet for whom in these passages 
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*“Boden” der Situation besser entsprache als “Schilde”’ (p. 60)? The gloss 
aimdéAov: Kdmndov mapa. Kumpios depends, we are told, on Melanthius’ threat to 
sell Odysseus into slavery (Od. xvii. 248 ff.). Since Melanthius is described 
shortly before as alyas dywv, ai maou perémperov aimoXiow, such a misunder- 
standing must have needed almost superhuman crassness. It is well that Leu- 
mann cites those outstanding fantasies, dao. ‘gods’ (Dryopian, according to 
Plutarch!) and orjra ‘woman’ (Theocritus and Dosidas), beside which the 
most outrageous of Homeric ‘Umdeutungen’ seem pardonable, even credible. 

In a few cases one is inclined to dissent from Leumann on grounds of literary 
appreciation. Among many passages of post-Homeric authors which he illu- 
minates is Theocritus xv. 8 6 mapGpos rijvos, where he argues that zapdpos is a 
contemptuous substitute for cvvdopos ‘husband’ ; ‘erforderlich ist ein wie auch 
immer despektierlicher Ausdruck fiir “Gatte’’’ (p. 230). Yet readers, taking 
mapapos as ‘crazy’, have always understood Praxinoa’s reference with no 
explicit word for ‘husband’. In this feminine dialogue, what could be a more 
‘despektierlicher Ausdruck fiir “Gatte’’’ than ‘that lunatic’? We are still in- 
debted to Leumann for disclosing the possible play on zapapos and ovvdopos, 
but it is a play on the level of Theocritus, not of Praxinoa. He explains the 


‘adjectival’ use of véxus for ‘dead’ in Il. xviii. 152, xxii. 386, xxiv. 35 and 423 as © 


due to a misunderstanding of the dependent genitive in xvii. 240 véxvos . . . 
Ilarpéxdowo. However, in all these passages the full substantival sense ‘dead 
body’ is relevant to the context, the pathos of which it enhances. In a compar- 
able passage not mentioned by Leumann, Od. xii. 10 oio€yevax vexpov ’Edmijvopa 
te§vn@ra, the substantive is indicated not only by the context but by such 
phrases as J]. vi. 71 vexpods . . . cvAjaere reOvndras. The adjectival use, develop- 
ing naturally from such instances, is post-Homeric. More difficult is the case of 
Bpéros ‘blood’. Here Leumann’s rather involved explanation of the word is 
provoked partly by the peculiarities of its Homeric usage—its rarity, its restric- 
tion to blood from a wound and, in the Jliad, its regular qualification by 
aiwaroeis—but principally by its lack of a good etymology. He supposes it to 
be a back-formation from dyBporos understood as ‘bloodless’ in Jl. v. 339 
ayBporov awa Geoio ; one might add that in that case duBporov afya is the pre- 
cursor of the tribe of ydyos dyayos. The whole passage, he thinks, echoes an 
earlier epic in which the line corresponding to 342 ran ‘ rovvex’ dp’ ayBporoi 
eiot Kai dOdvaror KaA€ovrat “deswegen sind sie Blutlose-Unsterbliche und heissen 
Tod-lose”’, which he considers to be ‘einen sinnvolleren Abschluss’ (p. 126). 
In adapting his model the Diomedeia-poet understood and glossed ayBporou 
as dvaipoves ; from auBporos was deduced Bpdros. But Bpdros is not the freshly 
flowing blood that duBporov afua of Il. v. 339 and 870 ought, on Leumann’s 
theory, to have suggested ; it is clotted, dried blood, especially on dead bodies, 
which has to be removed by washing (hence its restriction to such contexts as 
Aoven azo Bpdrov aivaroévra). Furthermore, although Leumann’s conjecture is 
certainly meaningful if translated not as he does but ‘For this reason they are 
deathless and are known as “‘the Immortals’”’’ (as if in explanation of the 
common d@dvaro Geoi), the verse as attested is a more interesting etymological 
speculation. Assuming the pre-existence of Bpéros, we may suppose that the 
poet remarked that ayBporov aia ‘divine blood’ could bear not only the 
obsolescent literal sense of “deathless blood’ but, by forcing the meaning of 
Bpéros, also that of ‘bloodless blood’. He pursues this etymological fancy in 
three lines of which the last neatly glosses the double sense of duBporos with 
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dvaipoves ... Kai dBdvarot. Thus all is explained except the missing derivation— 
in which respect Bpéros is not unique. This case calls to mind that of ceAawedées 
aiya, for which Leumann finds a brilliant explanation, again by the assump- 
tion of a passage adapted from a Heracles-epic and the conjectural recovery of 
a verse from it. His account seems entirely adequate and probable; it remains 
to add to it the observation that in this instance an accident of syntax created 
a phrase of poetic value, which seems to be one of the sources of the contrasting 
dpywepyjs in Sophocles, Rhizotomoi (fr. 534), where drov apywedh ordlovra 
touns (scil. of the magic herbs) is the strange counterpart of e.g. Jl. iv. 140 
éppeev aia KeAawedes e€ wreiAfjs. The pertinence of this lies in the possibility 
that at least some of the misinterpretations which led to the creation of new 
words were caused not merely by mechanical associations induced by word-order, 
verse-rhythm, and ambiguities of word-formation and syntax, or by arbitrary 
interpretations of obsolete terms, but by aesthetic feeling; that the poet who 
first took xeAawedes with afua instead of with Zed did so because ‘dark-clouded 
blood’ seemed to him, as later to Sophocles, a picturesque and poetic phrase. 
The event most important for the study of the Greek language since the 
appearance of Homerische Wérter has been the decipherment of the Linear B 
texts, and it is of interest to ask whether they throw light on any of Leumann’s 
problems. He explains the adjective yAavxds, bewildering in its variations of 
meaning, as the product in pre-Homeric epic of a wrong analysis of yAavxams, 
through misunderstanding of its meaning, originally ‘owl-faced’. The proper 
name I’Aaéxos in Homer is therefore later than this process, and in post- 
Homeric nomenclature it is borrowed from epic. But the Pylos tablet Cn 07.4 
presents in a list of names ka-ra-u-ko. If this is correctly read as DAadxos, 
several explanations more or less consistent with Leumann’s derivation suggest 
themselves. The most exciting is to assume the influence of pre-Homeric poetry 
on Pylian nomenclature. Leumann upholds the view that dvagé meant origin- 
ally ‘helper, protector’, and further concludes that this meaning, though still 
to be inferred from formulaic usages and the presumably traditional etymology 
of the name Astyanax (Il. vi. 403), had been lost in pre-Homeric epic; and that . 
the Cyprian use of dvag/dvacca as a title ‘prince/princess’ for the king’s nearest 
relatives derives from Odysseus’ address to Nausicaa, Od. vi. 149. The last 
contention rests on a very narrow basis. From texts of Cnossos, Pylos, and 
Thebes we now learn of the existence of a rdvaé (wa-na-ka) who, like the 
Mapayéras (ra-wa-ke-ta), had a réyevos. This suggests that the word was some- 
times a specific title in the pre-Homeric period, and the Cyprian use a survival 
of it. The Linear B texts may well prove relevant to Leumann’s general view 
of the words common to Homer and certain dialects. He rightly suspects the 
authenticity of many Arcadian, Cyprian, and Cretan glosses preserved in 
grammatical literature, and sees in the ‘Homeric’ words attested by inscrip- 
tions of those dialects borrowings from epic rather than independent survivals. 
Yet however much the list of supposed dialect-glosses in Homer must be re- 
duced in accordance with Leumann’s criticisms, it is unreasonable to expect it 
to disappear altogether. What is more natural than that in those rather isolated 
forms of Greek, among which Arcadian and Cyprian can be assumed to repre- 
sent a type near to the language of the Achaean civilization in which the epic 
has at least some of its roots, there should have survived words known otherwise 
chiefly in the Homeric poems? And now Linear B reveals some of these words, 
subject to confirmation by further research : aiyy7, Séras, doyavov. 
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It may readily be admitted that the dialect-inscriptions bear witness to the 
influence of epic vocabulary on the legal and technical languages of various 
states, and even that in particular cases the later use is the result of a mis- 
conception of the Homeric meaning. The credibility of each instance will not 
only be estimated differently by different readers, but varies with the relative 
probability of, first, the misunderstanding postulated by Leumann, secondly, 
an independent development of the later meaning. For example, that Kalau- 
rean dwriva meaning ‘land-rent’ depends on a misunderstanding of dwrivna 
in Jl. ix. 155 is far more likely than that the use in various localities of xaprepds 
with the meaning ‘valid’ derives from the xaprepov dpxov of Il. xix. 108. The 
semantic specialization of dwriva is unusual in character and elsewhere un- 
known ; that of xaprepds is not confined to Halicarnassus (as Leumann seems 
to imply); it is supported by similar meanings of xpateiv, axparjs and by 
similar semantic developments in e.g. valid. In discussing Cretan Spopeds, 
Leumann considers the semantic change in dpepos from ‘race’ to ‘race-course’ 
to be ‘nicht gerade natiirlich’, and asks whether this change in Crete can be an 
independent development, or is not rather derived from the ambiguous use in 
Il. xxiii. 758, Od. viii. 121. Does he hold the same view of the word in Hdt. 
vi. 126. 3, which tells of the dpopov cai maAaiorpny made by Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon for his daughter’s suitors? But other concrete meanings of Spdyos are 
found, especially noteworthy being Od. iv. 605 év 8° "I@dKn ovr’ dp Spdpo 
evdpées ove Tt Ae’. . . od ydp Tis Vow imm7jAartos odd” evAciwwv. The resump- 
tion of Spépuor edpées by immpjAaros deserves remark, in view of Leumann’s point 
that ‘die Bezeichnung des Beginns ist nur beim Wettlauf der Manner [i.e. not 
in the case of the chariot race] sprachlich so geformt, dass die Umdeutung zu 
“Rennbahn” dem Horer sehr nahegelegt war’ (p. 285). Then how came 
immddpopos to be used of the race-course, not of the race (érmodpopia)? The 
extension of ‘act of running’ to ‘place for running’, well attested and supported 
by parallels (‘walk’, ‘rest’, etc.) in Greek and other languages, needs no Homeric 
ambiguity as its starting-point. 

The potential importance of Leumann’s method and results for the problem 
of Homeric composition is enormous, and in his conclusion he brings together 
from the earlier part of the book the indications of internal imitation and 
dependence in Iliad and Odyssey. He recognizes their provisional and sporadic 
character ; the reviewer can do no better than heed his modest and cautious 
words: ‘Es ist noch nicht an der Zeit, auf solchen Beobachtungen eine neue 
Iliasanalyse aufzubauen’ (p. 339). At the same time it is encouraging that 
certain passages seem particularly rich in secondary features, others particu- 
larly favoured as models, so that the outline of a comprehensive picture seems, 
though but dimly, to emerge. Progress on these lines will require not only the 
discovery of further instances of linguistic dependence but criticism and rejec- 
tion of improbabilities. If this review is less an assessment of Homerische Worter 
as a whole than a discussion of points selected from it, the reviewer can only 
repeat that no one now needs to be told what, in general, this book sets out to 
achieve, or with what success it has achieved it. He pleads as a further excuse 
the fascination of the individual problems which it treats, and hopes that his 
few observations will at least be a tribute to the vital and stimulating quality of 
Leumann’s argument and to the major importance of his work. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 
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PROBLEMS IN GREEK POETRY 


C. M. Bowra: Problems in Greek Poetry. Pp. xiit+-172. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1953. Cloth, 21s. net. 


In this volume the Warden of Wadham republishes, with some minor addi- 
tions and alterations, ten papers on various aspects of Greek poetry which 
originally appeared in the years 1936-40, expressing the modest ‘hope that 
some will feel that these problems are worth discussing and that I have at 
least not retarded their solution’. The first two, “Xenophanes on songs at feasts’ 
(pp. 1-14; originally published as ‘Xenophanes, fragment 1’ in C.P. xxxiii 
[1938], 353 ff.) and ‘Xenophanes and the Olympian Games’ (pp. 15-37; 
A.J.P. lix [1938], 257 ff.) seem to have been preliminary studies for the dis- 
cussion of Xenophanes, frr. 1 and 2 Diehl, in Bowra’s Six Greek Elegists (1938) ; 
Bowra has not republished any of the fine series of papers which preceded his 
Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), and it is not easy to see why these two papers should 
have had the preference, except that their reappearance forcibly underlines 
Diehl’s failure tu pay them any attention when he was preparing for the new 
edition of his Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, fasc. i (1949). The third paper, “The 
Proem of Parmenides’ (pp. 38-53 ; C.P. xxxii [1937], 97 ff.), had a strong claim 
to be mentioned in the notes to chapter v (“The Greek Shamans and Puri- 
tanism’) of E. R. Dodds’s The Greeks and the Irrational (1951) and in R. Béhme’s 
Orpheus (1953); but I have failed to find it in either. Timely too, now that 
we have Professor Page’s monograph on Corinna (Hellenic Society Supple- 
mentary Paper No. 6, 1953), in which Bowra’s conclusions are considered and 
rejected (pp. 25-27, especially 27 n. 1), is the reappearance of the fourth paper, 
‘The daughters of Asopus’ (pp. 54-66; Hermes, Ixxiii [1938], 213 ff.), though 
it seems to stand somewhat incongruously between the Parmenides paper, in 
which Bowra is out after the largest kind of intellectual game, and the great 
paper on ‘Pindar, Pythian II’ (pp. 66-92; H.S.C.P. xlviii [1937], 1 ff.). This 
too, hard though it may be for students of Pindar to understand it, was in 
danger of being forgotten; I cannot find that it is mentioned by Gilbert 
Norwood (Pindar, 1945), though he has an appendix on ‘Symbolism in the 
Second Pythian’ (pp. 187-90), and J. Irigoin, Histoire du Texte de Pindare (1952) 
twice (pp. 33, 44) refers to the poem as written for a victory in some local 
games, without so much as mentioning Bowra’s detailed and (as I think) con- 
vincing argument that it really commemorates Hiero’s victory in the Olympic 
chariot-race of 468 B.c., for which Bacchylides wrote the official ode (Epin. 
iii). The Pindar paper, the longest and to me much the most important in the 
book, is followed by “The epigram on the fallen of Coronea’ (pp. 93-107; 
C.Q. xxxii [1938], 80 ff.). Then comes the important paper ‘Sophocles on his 
own development’ (pp. 108-25; A.7.P. Ixi [1940], 385 ff.), the argument of 
which underlies Bowra’s Sophoclean Tragedy (1944), but which is probably less 
well known than it should be because of the circumstances in which it was 
published, and because of its author’s apparent failure to mention it in his 
book on Sophocles. From the fourth century, hardly a happy hunting-ground 
for students of Greek poetry, we have papers on ‘Plato’s epigram on Dion’s 
death’ (pp.126-37; A. 7.P. lix [1938], 394 ff.) and ‘Aristotle’s Hymn to Virtue’ 
(pp. 138-50; C.Q. xxxii [1938], 82 ff.). Lastly, we have the sensitive and 
sympathetic paper on ‘Erinna’s lament for Baucis’ (pp. 151-68), which first 
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appeared in Greek Poetry and Life: Essays presented to Gilbert Murray (1936), 
25 ff. 

: It will be seen from this brief account that the book is a veritable lanx satura, 

and in many ways we shall be very grateful for it ; it brings together in a manner 

to make reference as easy as possible a number of papers with which students 

of Greek poetry will long need to be acquainted, and which, though they can 

be found without much trouble in any learned library, have been in danger 





of suffering the fate to which almost all periodical articles seem to fall victims - 


within a few years of their publication—oblivion at the hands of those whom 
they should really most concern. Indeed, as I have shown in certain cases, 
that fate is already befalling even the most important of these papers. At the 
same time, our gratitude to the author and the publisher is tempered by certain 
regrets. In the first place, we could have done with reprints of one or two 
other articles, notably those on the Eleventh Pythian (C.Q. xxx [1936], 129 ff.), 
on Arcadian words in Homer (7.H.S. liv [1934], 54 ff.) and on “The Compara- 
tive Study of Homer’ (A. 7.A. liv [1950], 184 ff.) ; in the second place there is 
always the feeling that a book of this kind may be intended to serve as in some 
sense a tombstone, marking the point at which its author decided to abandon 
certain plans for future work. Not all these essays are, happily, of this mortuary 
character ; except for the first three, which might perhaps be supposed to have 
presaged a work on the didactic poets of the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries, 
such as Bowra would be well qualified to give us, the others are too various 
in their subject-matter to suggest that they represent parts of a single plan— 
unless indeed that plan were conceived on such a large scale that this book 
would have to be understood as marking its author’s farewell to Greek literature, 
and of that there is fortunately no sign. 

It should be clear from what I have said that this is no successor to Mackail’s 
Lectures on Greek Poetry ; it is a work for specialists only, in Bowra’s most thorough 
and penetrating style, and it is for specialists to judge it. Apart from the paper 
on Pythian 2, which I have read and reread many times in the last seventeen 
years, and which I have frequently discussed with my pupils, and the papers 
on Xenophanes and Corinna, I do not feel that my acquaintance with the 
problems which Bowra discusses is deep enough to enable me to judge the real 
value of his contributions. Of the papers which I can judge, I do not hesitate 
to say that I regard the paper on Pythian 2 as one of the most valuable pieces 
of Pindar criticism in English and second only in merit among the author’s 
many works to Tradition and Design in the Iliad; the Xenophanes papers, I feel, 
might have gone deeper, the first into the relation of paeans and dithyrambs 
as after-dinner poetry, and the second into sixth-century and earlier views 
of the poet’s function in society. I have already suggested that the Corinna 
paper seems a little incongruous between those on Parmenides and Pindar; 
the great learning employed on this essentially trivial matter makes me feel 
that Bowra has taken out his high-velocity big-game rifle on a quiet afternoon’s 
rabbiting, and that the target has been not so much bagged as annihilated. 
Perhaps quite wrongly, I have something of the same feeling when I read 
some of the other papers, especially those on the Coronea epigram and 
Aristotle’s hymn, both of which seem essentially rabbit-like when compared 
with such lords of the academic jungle as Parmenides’ Proem, Pythian 2, 
Sophocles on his own development, and Plato’s relations with Dion. The 
paper on Erinna, on the other hand, shows just that beautiful adaptation of 
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scholarship to subject which is characteristic of Bowra’s best work, and which 
made his tenure of the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford so memorable. 

Three small points of detail : 

P. [ix]. The ‘Acknowledgements’ should not have confined themselves to 
giving only the name of the periodicals in which the papers originally appeared ; 
the date (given in one case) is vital, and the full references might just as well 
be given—I have included them above. 

P. 5. After referring to Pythian 10 of 498 B.c., Bowra goes on to speak of 
Aeschylus’ Supplices as ‘another poem of the same decade’ ; it should be men- 
tioned that the appearance of Ox. Pap. 2256 fr. 3 has made any date before 
470 for the Supplices wildly unlikely. 

P. 79. There are two very misleading slips in the first and fifth lines: in 
both cases ‘Hieron’ has been printed in mistake for “Theron’ (the subject is 


Olympian 2). 
University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


MAGNI NOMINIS UMBRA 


RosBerT BOuME: Orpheus: Das Alter des Kitharoden. (Schr. der Deutschen 
Ges. fiir Wiss. und Forschung, Philos. Kl., Sekt. Philologie, Bd. 1.) 
Pp. 139. Berlin: Weidmann, 1953. Paper, DM. 13. 


Most scholars who have dealt lately with Orpheus and the Orphics (e.g. 
Dodds, Guthrie, Linforth, Nilsson, Rose) have approached the problems in- 
volved with a greater or less degree of scepticism ; Dr. Bohme implicitly warns 
his readers from the very outset that there is to be none of that with him—his 
cover and title-page are adorned with a magnified reproduction of the gold 
ring from Mycenae (7.H.S. xxi [1901], 108, fig. 4; cf. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycen- 
aean Religion® [1950], 347, fig. 158), and the half-title bears this motto: 
‘Mallarmé : “La Poésie s’est entiérement détournée de sa voie depuis la grande 
déviation homérique!” “Avant Homére, quoi?” “Orphée.”’’ So the instructed 
reader will not be surprised to find B6hme arguing in his Einleitung (pp. 7-14) 
that the order ‘Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, Homer’, which he traces back to 
Hippias of Elis (79 B 6 Diels—Kranz), should be accepted as the true historical 
order, at any rate so far as Orpheus, Musaeus, and Homer are concerned, and 
that the consequences of the view that Orpheus and his poems are a sixth- 
century invention are too difficult to accept. Bohme suggests that for this view 
we should substitute a view of Orpheus as ‘ein schon fiir das sechste Jahrhun- 
dert altehrwiirdiger priesterlicher Dichter, als griechischer Kitharode im 
Dienste Apollons’, and it is on this hypothesis that the rest of his book is written. 
But before we go on to examine the resulting argument, it should be men- 
tioned that this is only a fragment of the whole work which Béhme had planned ; 
he explains in a preface that it was intended to have two further parts (Orpheus, 
Vom Wesen seiner Dichtung and Geistesgeschichte von Orpheus bis Onomakritos), which 
would have rendered the whole work too bulky for publication in present 
conditions, and for which the four Anhdnge which follow the main part of what 
is here published are but a feeble substitute. It must therefore be supposed that 
some of the more startling propositions here advanced would have found more 
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detailed justification in the later sections of the work which we cannot now 
consult. 

In the first chapter (‘Orpheus auf der Metope in Delphi’, 15-19) Béhme 
argues that the appearance of Orpheus (complete with name) as a super- 
numerary musician in the Argo’s complement on the metopes of the Sicyonian 
treasury at Delphi proves that, at the time when the treasury was built (which 
he puts about 582 B.c.), the actual lifetime of Orpheus must have been so far 
back in the past that no one living in 582 could have heard from his elders 
anecdotes of Orpheus as a living man; therefore Orpheus must have lived 
before about 725 B.c. at latest (the assumption that family memory may go 
back four generations, or even longer, is not by any means impossible), and 
therefore he must (in spite of Herodotus, ii. 53. 3) be older than Hesiod, whom 
Bohme dates (not unreasonably) early in the seventh century, and older than 
Homer too, if Schadewaldt is right to date Homer to the last quarter of the 
eighth century. This mixture of arguments is, it must be said, characteristic of 
Béhme’s methods—he fails to mention that Herodotus put Homer and Hesiod 
in the second half of the ninth century, and so obscures the fact that, even if his 
archaeological argument about the terminus ante quem for Orpheus were sound 
(though why Orpheus’ presence beside Argo need be more than allegorical 
Bohme does not explain), Herodotus’ relative dating for Homer, Hesiod, and 
Orpheus would not be affected. Chapter ii (‘Orpheus und Homer’, 20-60) has 
new arguments to advance: starting from an alleged false quantity in JI. i. 1 
(I suppose he means ITnAniddew AyAjos), Bohme goes on to argue that the 
formula €ozere viv yor, Modcat, or the like, is the proper beginning for a rhap- 
sode to use, and that such formulae as pfjvw dede, Oed are really proper to the 
citharode, and should not be used by rhapsodes at all. Since he believes that 
pus should be used of divine wrath only, he has therefore no difficulty in 
showing that the beginning of the J/iad is cribbed from a citharodic (and there- 
fore by definition Orphic) hymn to Demeter, which began piww dede, Bed, 
Anpyrepos ayAaoxdprov (or more probably jiixdpouo—see p. 72 n.); and this 
leads him to find other ‘Orphic’ references up and down the Iliad (especially 
in Book viii) and Odyssey (especially, of course, in Books x and xi), which 
prove for him that the Homeric poems owe their present form to a ‘Redaktor’ 
who was a follower of Orpheus. This ‘Redaktor’ he identifies (almost without 
argument, as a thing too obvious to need proof ) with Onomacritus, on the basis 
of a gute Quelle, identified only as ‘Kern (i.e. Orphicorum Fragmenta) test. 189 
zweite Halfte’ (p. 49, n. 6) ; this gute Quelle turns out, upon inspection, to be the 
notorious passage from Tzetzes (in Aristoph. proem. epi xwpwdias—Kaibel, 
F.C.G. i. 20) which helped Kaibel to identify Asclepiades of Myrlea as the 
source for Cicero’s reference (De Or. iii. 137) to Pisistratus’ alleged editorship of 
Homer. (Béhme seems not to have noticed that if the Iliad and Odyssey as we 
have them are Onomacritean, the Orphic elements which he finds in them 
need not be much older than Onomacritus.) 

The third chapter (‘Orpheus und der Demetermythus’, 61-80) argues that 
Orpheus was the founder of the religion of Demeter, from which the Eleusinian 
mysteries were an offshoot, and indeed that he was the ‘religiose Griinder der 
griechischen Welt’ altogether ; Béhme in this chapter accepts the date which 
he infers from the Parian Marble (ep. 14, i.e. 1398/7) for Orpheus as historically 
correct. Chapter iv (‘Orpheus und Terpander’, 81-101) deals with citharodic 
poetry, especially in Lesbos, in the seventh and sixth centuries, and argues that 
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likenesses between Hesiod and Lesbian lyric are due to a common Orphic 
source, and not to direct imitation of Hesiod by Alcaeus and Sappho. Through- 
out this discussion, even where he has to treat of the relation between citharodes 
and rhapsodes, B6hme never mentions the Homeric citharodes (Thamyris, 
Demodocus, Phemius), and he is silent about Stesichorus and about the 
secularization of xBapwdia which is implied in our oldest information about 
Arion (Herod. i. 23-24). 

The four Anhdnge are entitled “Zu Homer’ (102-13), ‘Zu Hesiod’ (113-24), 
‘Von Orpheus zur Orphik’ (124-33), and ‘Zum grossen Goldring von Mykena’ 
(133-7), which is said to represent an Orphic scene: Kore playing with the 
daughters of Oceanus where the paths of Night and Day are close to each 
other. There is a pathetically inadequate index of passages referred to. 

There is much in the details of this work which readers will find interesting, 
and even profitable ; but it is hard for me to be quite serious about a line of argu- 
ment in which so much depends on the identification of Onomacritus, that 
incompetent forger, as the ‘Endredaktor’ of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE TEUBNER PINDAR 


Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis edidit BRuNo SNELL. (Bibl. Scr. Graec. 
et Rom. Teubneriana.) Pp. viii+375. Leipzig: Teubner, 1953. Cloth, 
DM. 14.80. 


Turs book is designed to replace Schroeder’s editio minor, and it is best described 
by comparing it with that work’s latest form. Snell names three matters in 
which he hopes to show improvement: (1) fuller reports of the papyri, (2) less 
prejudiced handling of metre, and (3) stricter treatment of the apparatus 
criticus. He has aimed at giving all the more important readings of the old 
manuscripts, apart from points of orthography. Here he depends much on his 
predecessors, since the Leipzig fires destroyed his own collations, sparing only 
proof-sheets of his apparatus. 

Snell does not discuss the classification of the manuscripts, but refers the 
reader to Turyn’s edition and De Codicibus Pindaricis: in general he accepts 
Turyn’s conclusions, but for the position of the ‘Paris’ and ‘Géttingen’ groups 
he follows Maas. His list of the manuscripts improves on Schroeder’s by adding 
a fourth column naming the odes for which he uses each manuscript, and this 
information is also given (as by Schroeder) at the start of each ode, and further 
in a useful Conspectus Codicum which shows the authorities for each ode in a 
series of simplified stemmata, thus indicating Snell’s view of their broad relation- 
ships. Rightly isolating A as sui generis, he uses for the rest five classificatory 
symbols. Two simply group certain manuscripts together: ¢ and y mean (as 
for Turyn) the ‘Paris’ and ‘Géttingen’ classes. Various combinations of ¢ and 
y, EFL (Turyn’s A), and B are labelled thus : EFL+-y make £, B (witha fraction 
of D)+ 8 make o (i.e. recensio Vaticana), and £+v make a. Irigoin’s two recent 
books appeared too late for use. Snell uses substantially the same manuscripts 
as Turyn, and he lists twenty-two papyri. 

In his arrangement of the lines Snell is close to Boeckh’s practice, and also 
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marks every third line of each strophe, antistrophe, and epode with a small 
3, 6, . . ., a great convenience in following the metre. An ugly and pointless 
blot is the inclusion in the text, between special brackets, of some (but not 
all) those superfluous words and phrases which seem to go back to the 
Alexandrian tradition, for example in O. 1. 71, P. 6. 46, P. 8. 78, but not in 
O. 2. 61 or 77, or in P. 8. 77. Snell’s text is wisely conservative, while his 
attitude to the ¢ class leaves him free to print such good readings as dévrouw 
in P. 4. 263. His promised reporting of all lectiones graviores in the old manu- 
scripts is carried to excess. An apparatus on this scale has no call to record 
that, in O. 12. 19, A reads Nuudav Aoutpav for Nuudav Aovrpd, and Schroeder 
did well to drop this note when substituting his own ed. min. apparatus for 
Christ’s: or if this was to be recorded, why not equally the same manuscript’s 
aid’ dyeupay for meddpeufpay seven lines earlier? 

In the Epinicia Snell adopts few new conjectures, and very few of his own. 
In O. 6. 12 he ingeniously avoids what difficulty may attach to dao yAdooas 
by reading évdixas for év dixa; in [.8.56 he adds ééAurov to the many previous 
attempts to improve the metre; and in O. 10. g he reads dvargwv for Ovardv 
without, however, mentioning Hermann’s dvarwp. Of other scholars’ new 
suggestions the best is perhaps H. Frankel’s ra for rév in P. 1. 72, which makes 
vBpw the object of éyn. Poor Pauw should not have been robbed of his one 
brilliant hit (uéyas for yas in O. 2. 76) merely because it has been confirmed 
by JI?. Snell improves the punctuation more than once, notably by putting 
a colon for a full stop after the third strophe of P. 1: he might well have made 
more changes of this type, for instance by placing a comma after the fourth 
epode of P. 3. 

The fragments (no longer called selecta) are excellently edited. For their 
numbering Snell adopts a sensible compromise. He shifts the actual fragments 
freely, but retains in such cases the Bergk-+Boeckh numbers in their numerical 
order, giving cross-references to the fragments’ new positions. One small slip 
may be noted: the use of the asterisk in the fragm. inc. lib. departs from the 
rule laid down at the start. 

Finally something must be said of the introductory and concluding pages. 
A new and welcome feature is the modestly described Specimen Indicis Auctorum, 
recapitulating and slightly expanding an equally new list of testimonia which 
stands at the foot of almost every page of the Epinicia as well as of the frag- 
ments. These lists are not quite so full as those of Turyn, whose pioneer work 
in this field deserved mention, although he did not add an index. Another 
valuable new index gives a concordance of the words (including proper 
names) to be added to Rumpel’s Lexicon of 1883. Most of these come from the 
papyri, and they include those given by fragments too small even for Snell’s 
very generous acceptance, but he also lists some thirty modern conjectures 
in the Epinicia (in principle, it would seem, though not always in practice, 
confined to those which he himself actually adopts). All conjectural words 
in the index are distinguished by an asterisk. The index of proper names has 
been corrected, but one of Christ’s slips taken over by Schroeder, which I 
pointed out in C.R. xliv in 1931, the confusion of the two heroes called Lynceus, 
has survived even Snell’s revision. 

The most novel and valuable section of the book is the elaborate Metrorum 
Conspectus (pp. 305-21). This is admirable and welcome, but a little out of 
scale with the rest of the book, and the ordinary reader may regret that it 
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has squeezed out Schroeder’s excellent Temporum Indices and all but the first 
of the nine sections of his Studiorum Pindaricorum Conspectus. 

The preparation of this book has been long and harassed, and Snell craves 
the reader’s indulgence for any consequent inconsistencies. A reviewer must 
judge what he finds, but it would be unjust to end without emphasizing that 
this welcome edition’s faults are wholly outweighed by its merits. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. S. ROBERTSON 


CORINNA 


D. L. Pace: Corinna. (Supplementary Paper No. 6.) Pp. 88. London: 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 1953. Paper, 12s. 6d. net. 


Or all the additions which papyrology has made to our knowledge of Greek 
literary texts, the poems of Corinna are perhaps the most puzzling ; and it may 
be surmised that it is only their lack of literary grace which has saved them 
from becoming the subjects of a bibliography as extensive as that which has 
grown up round Alcman’s Partheneion. In English, apart from Mr. J. M. 
Edmonds’s collection of the testimonia and fragments in Lyra Graeca, iii, the only 
works of any importance on Corinna are Mr. Lobel’s article in Hermes (Ixv 
[1930], 356 ff.), challenging the traditional view of Corinna as an elder con- 
temporary of Pindar’s, and Sir Maurice Bowra’s attempt to identify the nine 
daughters whom Corinna ascribed to Asopus (Hermes, Ixxiii [1938], 213 ff, 
now Problems in Greek Poetry [1953], 54 ff.). So Professor Page’s thorough study 
of the fragments will be very welcome to all students of Greek lyric poetry ; 
and it may be hoped that their gratitude will also be extended to the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies for publishing this pamphlet on a topic 
of very limited interest in its series of Supplementary Papers. We have long 
needed some outlet for papers which are too long for publication in the regular 
classical periodicals and yet too short for publication as books ; and pamphlets 
of the present size and format seem admirably adapted to the requirements. 
My only complaint of the production of this pamphlet is that it seems not to 
have been found possible to provide any index, whether of authorities (which is 
made more necessary by the failure to arrange the fragments incertae sedis in 
alphabetical order of sources) or of the principal passages from other authors ; 
a concordance with Diehl (whose numeration is given with each fragment), 
and perhaps with Edmonds as well, would be very helpful. 

The monograph has four main parts: on the text (pp. 9-45), the dialect and 
orthography (46-60), the metres (61-64), and the date of Corinna (65-84). 
There are also two short appendixes, on political, social, and economic condi- 
tions in Boeotia about 200 B.c. (85-86), and on the metre of the first nine lines 
of the Berlin papyrus (87-88). The section on the text naturally begins with 
the Berlin papyrus (B.K.T. v. 2, No. 284), which is unfortunately no longer 
available for inspection; Professor Page thanks Mr. Lobel for the loan of a 
photograph (g), but he remarks that the photograph ‘is fading; numerous 
alleged letters are illegible in it’ (10), so that, though his transcription is very 
detailed and as reliable as such a thing can be, it is not possible to feel that all 
the readings are so certain as to be taken as final. Then we have the short and 
perplexing fragment published by Vitelli in 1934 (now P.S.J. x, No. 1174); 
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there is no evidence that Page has had access to anything but the published 
information about this. Next we have restored texts, with translation and 
comments, of those parts of the papyri which are reasonably intelligible; the 
restorations are in the main those of Diehl, but Page leaves several passages 
unrestored, expressing justified dissatisfaction with the previously accepted 
supplements on grounds of space or sense or both. His conclusions on problems 
of interpretation too are conservative; for example, he firmly rejects Bowra’s 
attempt to find Plataea, Chalcis, and Thespia among Corinna’s Asopides, 
pointing out that there is no evidence in the text as it stands for a ‘Boeotian 
list’? of Asopus’ daughters, as opposed to a ‘Peloponnesian list’ (25-27, espe- 
cially 27, n. 1). In his treatment of the Orestes fragment (P.S.J. 1174, B) there 
seems to be some special pleading about Orestes’ connexions with Boeotia, the 
point of which becomes plain later (45) in the conclusion that ‘there is no 
reason to believe that Corinna narrated any but Boeotian stories’. However, 
before we reach this conclusion, we have worked through a very complete and 
entirely satisfactory rehandling of all the fragments of Corinna which are 
known from later sources; they do not add up to very much at the best, and 
they throw no light at all on the fundamental problem of Corinna’s date. 
Except for the jejune Suidas article, the testimonia (such as they are) appear only 
incidentally ; it would perhaps have been better if they too had been set out 
systematically, so that the student could see at a glance how shaky a foundation 
the traditional view of Corinna’s date rests upon. 

The section on dialect and orthography, like that on the text, is admirably 
thorough, and makes good use of the datable Boeotian inscriptions of the fourth 
to first centuries B.c. ; no conclusion is drawn in this section, whereas in that on 
metre the final paragraph, headed ‘V. General Conclusions’, leaves the reader 
with the impression (reinforced in the last words of the final chapter, p. 84) 
that Corinna’s systematic use of ‘polyschematist’ choriambic dimeters may be 
adduced as evidence that she must be later than the mature Attic drama of the 
‘last few decades of the fifth century’. Though it is certainly true that, so far as 
our knowledge goes, the extensive use of such dimeters in the choruses of 
tragedy begins in the latter part of that century, Page’s argument seems to me 
to err in supposing that Corinna (who is writing a very different type of lyric 
from that of tragedy) must have learned from Euripides and his contemporaries 
the systematic use of a metre which already appears exceptionally in the frag- 
ments of Sappho and Anacreon, and which, if there is anything in the argu- 
ments of Meillet (Les Origines indo-européennes des métres grecs, especially chapter 
v), comes as near as any known Greek metre to primitive Indo-European usage. 
The argument from silence can be pressed too far in both directions; on this 
point a plain non liquet is safest. The fourth chapter, on Corinna’s date, in which 
the evidence is collected and summed up, makes it abundantly clear that there 
is no worthwhile evidence for putting Corinna earlier than the middle of the 
third century B.c., the terminus post quem suggested by the orthography ; this is 
just as likely an explanation of her absence from the Alexandrian canon of 
lyric poets as the only plausible alternative—that her works were forgotten 
soon after they were written, and came to light again in the late third century, 
or even later. This chapter, with its study of Corinna’s dialect (which is shown 
to have been not a genuine ‘vernacular’ but a literary dialect with occasional 
vernacular elements) and style, will attract the most general interest, and we 
may be grateful for Page’s clear statement of the position, and for the soundly 
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based scepticism of his general conclusion, ‘that there is not sufficient evidence 
available from internal and external sources to establish the date of Corinna 


with certainty’. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THEOGNIS 


AvuRELIO PereTT1: Teognide nella tradizione gnomologica. (Universita di 
Pisa: Studi Classici e Orientali, iv.) Pp. xii+396. Pisa: Libreria 
Goliardica, 1953. Paper, L. 4000. 


Tuis interesting work, though failing in its major thesis, is of value in clarifying 
points about the indirect tradition of Theognis, and in raising issues concerning 
interconnexions of pieces in the corpus Theognideum. Peretti argues that the 
sylloge was compiled in the sixth century A.D., or, perhaps at Byzantium, in the 
age of Photius and Arethas (s. ix/x), by some gnomologist who picked excerpts 
out of several large and small anthologies similar to and partly coextensive with 
Stobaeus and Orion, all such anthologies deriving ultimately from a post- 
Isocratean Hellenistic selection made, under Stoic and Cynic influences, from 
Theognis’ poems, subject to some distortion and to much admixture of alien 
pieces. 

Peretti contends that, from the fourth century B.c. onwards, every ancient 
quoter of Theognis quotes at second or remoter hand while the direct 
manuscript tradition perished. Now in any literature most quoters cite most 
poets only from anthology pieces or other secondary sources: but poetical 
works can exist for long periods unquoted, and even unread. Our oldest and 
completest manuscript of Theognis, A, lurked without known posterity or 
citation for about a millennium (see D. C. C. Young, Scriptorium, vii (1953), 
p. 4), as did the Epistles of St. Clement of Rome or the Hebrew text of Yeshua 
Ben Sira. But Peretti is far from proving that Athenaeus knew Theognis only 
at second hand. Of his nine citations six may plausibly be held to come from 
anthologies, being associated with other pieces cited by other authors in asso- 
ciation with them. It is therefore obvious, Peretti claims (p. 93), that Athenaeus 
did not get his other quotations (which no one else cites) by another route: the 
erotic and convivial citations (993-6, 997-1002) must have come from a 
Jewish source concerned to denigrate Greek culture. For the riddle 1229-30 
Peretti offers no explanation. Many will think it likely that the omnivorous 
Athenaeus, interested in Theognis from anthologies, also dipped into a book of 
him in the Alexandrian library, from whose pinakes probably derives the Suda’s 
notice of the Megarian’s various collections amounting to 2,800 lines. 

Carriére (1948) argued that our sylloge is a fusion from a fifth-century B.c. 
Athenian collection and a first-century A.p. Alexandrian collection, with some 
sequences in common, fused and rearranged by a seventh-century monk. 
Peretti finds unplausible (p. 379) such an activity at such a date. But the sixth 
and tenth centuries are unplausible also, for other reasons. Our sylloge has 
1,422 lines, of which 10 are added to the direct manuscript tradition from 
Stobaeus or Athenaeus. Up to the tenth century A.p., the date of A, we find no 
more than 270 verses quoted or alluded to by some 87 sources (including some 
Latin, but not the Hebrew Koheleth). Stobaeus bulks far the largest, with 189 
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lines in self-standing excerpts, and a further 6 among the 19 quoted inside 
excerpts from g other authors. His near-contemporary anthologists Orion and 
the Florilegium Monacense muster only 8 lines between them, though they 
‘sought, gathered, and arranged’ (p. 121), and ‘passed in review’ (p. 122) a 
rich traditional material, an ingente patrimonio (p. 174). Yet they offer less than 
one-seventh of our sylloge. Where were the other six-sevenths? Admittedly 
Stobaeus’ Books I and II have suffered loss, and he may well once have had 
some more Theognis than his manuscripts now show. Much gnomological and 
other literature available in the sixth century a.p. may have perished by 
Photius’ time, and some more since. But alike in the sixth and the ninth cen- 
turies most classical literature would be durably on vellum, and if anyone 
at either date had extracted over 1,400 lines as Theognis from the ‘many 
gnomological streams’ Peretti imagines, we would have a right to expect in 
post-Photian apographs substantial traces of this ingente patrimonio with its 
Theognidean excerpts in situ, just as we have the continuing sources whence 
Kock, Nauck, Diehl, and the like, drew the fragments of comic, tragic, and other 
poets collected and arranged by them. We know the work of post-Photian 
compilers, like Georgides and Cephalas, which is not like the compilation 
Peretti assumes. It is more credible that our sylloge is the remnant of a direct 
manuscript tradition going back to the fifth century B.c. 

Peretti thinks that Stobaeus extracted directly from a manuscript tradition 
of Hesiod, because the order of Hesiodic citations under various heads usually 
agrees with the order of our manuscripts: but that for Theognis excerpts the 
breaks in sequence prove Stobaeus used anthologies. I compute that for Hesiod 
Stobaeus has 4 reversals of order out of a possible 18, and for Theognis 9 out of 
a possible 25 : hardly a significant difference. It remains open whether Stobaeus 
drew on these poets directly or indirectly, or both ways (cf. his discrepant 
citations of Theognis 183-6 and 183-90). It is incorrect to conclude from 
Isocrates Ad Nicoclem 43-44 that in the fourth century B.c. Theognis was no 
longer read (cf. Peretti at pp. 55 and 173 n.); for Isocrates says merely that 
people preferred comedies and the like to Hesiod, Theognis, and Phocylides. 
By Peretti’s reasoning one could argue that Hesiod’s direct tradition perished, 
and what we have now was compiled by a post-Photian Byzantine from ancient 
citations. 

Peretti holds that our sylloge was put together more or less on gnomological 
principles, including some adopted by Stobaeus. In studying possible inter- 
connexions he has much of value to say, as well as much that many will find 
dubious. For example at p. 183 he argues for a parallelism of thematic develop- 
ment between Theognis 27-38 and 39-52 and the capitula of lost sections of 
Stobaeus: ii. 31, ii. 14, iv. 3, ii. 35, ii. 20, sequences that look about as parallel 
as a parabola and a zigzag line. Not many will think 653-4 modelled on 
1177-8 (p. 288), or hear an echo of 783-8 in 793-6 (p. 323 n.). Though many 
minor unities and possible schemes of antilogical, alphabetical or other arrange- 
ment are distinguished or adumbrated, Peretti leaves it vague what pieces 
belong to the Ur-Theognis, and what to accretions by ‘turbid gnomological 
streams’, interrupted by wedges (zeppe) sometimes of twenty-two distichs, 
implying a dispersion of leaves with eleven couplets a side (pp. 273-4). Now if 
an author of occasional poems makes a collection, his principles of arrangement 
are bound to show some parallelism with other anthologists’, The traces of 
intentional arrangement noted by Peretti are all consistent with the view that 
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our manuscripts descend from a fifth-century 8.c. selection made from different 
collections issued by Theognis, possibly in more than one edition (as with some 
books of Ovid and Martial). The adapted borrowings from other poets and the 
self-repetitions, with or without adaptation to new contexts or shifts of meaning, 
are paralleled by Lucretius. As moral tutor, lover, and politician, Theognis 
would be naturally prone to repeat himself, and as lover and politician likely 
to change his mind sometimes. Some of the ‘doublets’ in the latter half of our 
sylloge may be related to a changed amatory and political attitude to Kyrnos. 
What Peretti terms ‘la reazione conservatrice della filologia anglo-sassone’ 
(p. 377) will be elaborately defended in my commentary on the poems: others 
are announced by Professors A. Garzya of Naples and F. R. Adrados of 
Madrid. Whether accepting all his contentions or not, we shall all owe some- 
thing to Peretti’s faticosa ricerca, and must admire his sprightly and engaging 
style, well worthy of his maestro Giorgio Pasquali, to whose memory it is 
dedicated. 


Queen’s College, Dundee: University of St. Andrews D. C. C. YOUNG 


GREEK CHORAL LYRIC METRES 


Jean Iricomn: Recherches sur les métres de la lyrique chorale grecque: La 
Structure du vers. (Etudes et Commentaires, XVI.) Pp. 105. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1953. Paper, 800 fr. 

Tuis is an application of statistical method on the grand scale to the problem 


of determining the metrical units [Jes éléments] which go to make-up the period 
[le vers] in Greek lyric. The general thesis is this: all units within the period 


are (by definition) in synaphea, and the poet’s normal practice is to underline 


this liaison; he bridges over the junction of consecutive units by avoiding 
diaeresis, the coincidence of word-end and unit-end, such a bridge or ‘zeugma’ 
being often emphasized by the device of ending a word one syllable before or 
after the end of a unit. This tendency—it would be too much to call it a.law— 
is fundamental in Greek verse composition, stichic as well as lyric, but for us 
its main interest is that we can use it to determine the real units of the difficult 
choral lyric of Pindar and Bacchylides. 

To prove his thesis the author starts with the commonest and (relatively) 
simplest type of choral lyric metre, dactylo-epitrite, and analyses in elaborate 
tables the incidence of word-end after each syllable in various types of period 
which recur sporadically in different odes ; thus, for instance, —-y=——-vy—vu—— 
occurs in 13 places in Pindar and 4 in Bacchylides, and when in each ode the 
number of responding stanzas is put into the reckoning we get 55 and 11 instances 
respectively. Of these only 2 in Pindar and none in Bacchylides show word-end 
after the fourth syllable, whereas 20 and 5 have it after the third, and 35 and 
7 after the fifth. The units are (he assumes) -v—— and —vv—-vv—, and on 
this assumption the figures give overwhelming support to the theory that the 
junction has been deliberately bridged. -v——|—L—— gives an almost equally 
good result, but -v~v—ve——|—Lv-U—— produces 4 exceptions in the course 
of one poem in Pindar. This is in the first period of the strophe of Nem. 1, and 
the author notes (quoting other examples) that in Pindar the first junction in 
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the opening period of a stanza is apt to ignore the zeugma-principle. Bacchy- 
lides again shows no exceptions. Armed with these results in common periods 
composed of 2 units, he proceeds to the analysis of rarer and more complex 
ones, and here the case is by no means so straightforward ; we find we have to 
assume that the same period can divide differently in different poems. 
—Vv———vu—vy———v— occurs in 12 places in Pindar and once in Bacchylides, 
making 65 and 4 instances respectively, but whereas in Bacchylides (9, ep. 2) 
it would again divide -~——-|-v~—-L——|—v— with no instances of word-end 
at the end of a unit, in Pindar this division would give reasonably satisfactory 
results—a low figure at the junction with a high figure each side—in only 5 
places (29 instances, 3 exceptions at the first break, 4 at the second) ; in 5 places 
we must divide -v—|—-Lvu—vv-|——v— (35 instances, 5+4 exceptions), once 
it must be -v—|--Lv—-Y——|—W— (5, instances, 1-++ 1 exceptions), and once 
(Ol. 8, str. 1) the figures give no lead at all, but this is again at the first 
junction of a stanza. In other words, this is a circular argument: word-end 
is avoided at a junction of units as the figures show, therefore to determine a 
junction of units find out where word-end is avoided. It does not of course 
follow that the conclusion is false, but merely that it is still an unproven 
hypothesis, and certainly these figures mean something ; they are too consistent 
to be accidental. It should, however, be noted that exceptions are very much 
more numerous in Pindar than in Bacchylides, so that in the former one can 
speak only of a general tendency. This is confirmed by the author’s analysis 
of the crucial fourth Pythian with its multiple repetitions. His suggestion that 
the first junction of a stanza may be indifferent is interesting, but when he 
goes on to account for several other awkward exceptions in mid-stanza as 
being the first junction in a sort of larger period [période] within the stanza 
I cannot follow him at all; how do we know (except by a circular argument 
again) where such ‘périodes’ begin and end? (His answer seems to be in terms 
of number-patterns rather like Schroeder’s, but this is to be developed in a 
further book on the structure of the strophe.) 

From dactylo-epitrite in Pindar and Bacchylides the argument is carried 
over to some dramatic lyric, to various dicola (iambelegus, archilochian, etc.), 
to certain stichic verses, and to ‘aeolic’ (non-dactylo-epitrite) choral lyric. 
Space forbids a detailed consideration of these, but in general it seems to me 
that in seeking to prove his principle of universal application M. Irigoin loses 
sight of too many discordant and significant facts. For instance (apart from 
the exemplification of the opposite principle in anapaestic systems) the general 
practice in dramatic lyric is unmistakably to encourage diaeresis at the end of 
cola; the Sapphic and Alcaic hendecasyllables have just as much right as 
the iambelegus to be considered composite dicola, yet they show no significant 
distribution of word-end; no account is taken of the influence of common 
stichic rhythms upon the composition of certain lyric periods; no attempt is 
made to distinguish anceps from true long or to estimate the importance of 
this. And there is no warrant for the deduction (from habits of caesura) that 
the dactylic hexameter is a compound of two trimeters or the iambic trimeter 
a compound sometimes of monometer-+-dimeter, sometimes of dimeter+mono- 
meter. 

In Greek metric we have often to devise methods of classification and analysis 
which may help us to understand it without any assurance that they would have 
meant much to the poet-composers themselves, who doubtless had empirical 
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methods of their own which we can only dimly surmise. To over-simplify our 
theories is a constant temptation. M. Irigoin’s theory is an interesting one 
and deserves consideration, but I cannot help thinking he presses it much too 
far. It is certain that the rhythm given by word-end at ---v——|-v--- was 
in many types of verse avoided on the whole, especially near the end of a 
period terminating in ~—, or following closely upon another v——|. Whether 
the explanation of its avoidance or admission is that a unit-end must be 
bridged over is less certain, and assuredly this cannot, on the evidence given, 
be taken as proved, or as therefore applicable to other types of verse. In Pindar’s 
‘aeolic’ verse the assumption of unit-end between two long syllables - - -v—| 
—vu-++ does seem plausible, and word-end is moderately rare in that position. 
But is this a careful application of the zeugma-principle, or is it more simply 
because in this style of composition these are the only places where words 
containing two consecutive long syllables can be fitted in? I suspect, too, that 
the reason for the high figures on each side of the low one in the dactylo- 
epitrite tables is not a desire to ‘emphasize’ the ‘bridge’ but the natural 
measure of many long-syllabled words. After all, the poet is not merely 
manipulating quantities ; he has something important to say. 


Birkbeck College, London A. M. DALE 


SOPHOCLES 


F. J. H. Letters: The Life and Work of Sophocles. Pp. ix+-310. London: 
Sheed & Ward, 195. Cloth, 18s. net. 


How much ‘background knowledge’ is essential to an understanding of the 
surviving plays of Sophocles? The answer is, of course, that in a sense every 
fragment of our scanty information counts, that though the relation between 
historical conditions and artistic production is devious and elusive, we must 
continue to seek for any illumination we can find. But if a section on ‘life in 
fifth-century Athens’ is included in a short study of Sophocles it will inevitably 
fall apart from the rest of the book, and the author and the reader will be left 
wrestling with the problem of the structure of the Ajax and the religious and 
moral significance of the tragedy of Oedipus without deriving any very 
obvious help from the reflection that most of Athens was an insanitary slum, 
that slavery was taken for granted, that paederasty was prevalent and attri- 
buted by anecdote to Sophocles himself. Mr. Letters refrains—wisely—from 
attempting to draw any precise lines of reference from the one part to the other, 
though one feels he might at least have faced the paradoxical lack of relevance 
of what he says on the life of Athenian women to the figure of an Antigone or an 
Electra. As for the life of Sophocles, to meet a great artist in real life and hear 
him talk is often enough an unrevealing experience, and if Sophocles’ con- 
temporaries knew him in any important sense they have not communicated 
that knowledge to us. The danger is that we may over-interpret what little we 
possess. 

In so far as ‘contemporary life’ includes conditions in the theatre, and the 
kind of drama written by Sophocles’ contemporaries and predecessors, the 
relevance for an estimate of his own achievement is immediate and obvious. 
Here Letters is a little disappointing; the information he gives is too often 
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misleading, or out of date—at least there are several cases where recent investiga- 
tion has thrown considerable doubt upon his statements of fact. Few scholars 
now believe that actors walked on cork soles ‘several inches’ high, or that 
Sophocles used revolving prisms for changes of scene. The question of stage 
and orchestra is rich in controversy, but the picture conveyed by Letters, of a 
‘pit’ containing an altar to Dionysus, with a dancing-floor raised ‘above the 
level of the pit’ and communicating by steps with a higher stage behind, and a 
lofty structure behind that, ‘crudely’ painted, ‘originally wooden and later of 
brick’, is a strange one. It is not true that Sophocles was the ‘originator of 
single, self-contained plays’, and the statement on p. 2 that he was a ‘copious 
writer of Rabelaisian farces which the Greeks called satyric dramas’ should be 
qualified by the comment that for the one large fragment of Sophoclean 
satyric drama we possess this is a wholly inapt description. 

The chapter on ‘The Dramatist’ is somewhat bedevilled by Aristotle’s 
Poetics, or rather by too arbitrary a selection from among the various renderings 
and interpretations of that infinitely difficult work. Letters takes for granted 
that a Sophoclean hero or heroine must have ‘a flaw in an otherwise strong and 
complete nature’, but did Aristotle really mean that the duapria peyaAn by 
which Oedipus fell was a large blemish in his nature, and, if not, what justifica- 
tion have we for equating ayapria with a permanent psychological character- 
istic at all? (On p. 228 Letters himself remarks that ‘Aristotle, obscurely, finds 
Oedipus’s ‘‘flaw” in a mistake’, but here the obscurity is not Aristotle’s.) On 
p. 96 Letters speaks of an Alcestis as a lost play of Sophocles, which must have 
been one of his best, and must have preceded and influenced Euripides’ play— 
this in spite of the categorical statement in the ancient hypothesis to that play. 
On p. 232 Stesichorus appears to be wildly misdated. 

In the more important section of the book, however, where Letters analyses 
the extant tragedies, his judgements are sound and sometimes penetrating, and 
the plays emerge whole and unbelittled from his treatment. Perhaps the most 
successful is the chapter on the Trachiniae, for which he seems to have a special 
affection. The interpretation is intended principally for the ‘general reader’, 
who will be interested in what comes through in translation, so that it tends to 
ignore, for example, such changes of form—the large proportion of ‘free’ solo 
lyric, for instance, in Phil. and O.C.—as must have made the late plays a quite 
different experience from the earlier ones for the Athenian audience. Perhaps, 
too, Letters might have faced more explicitly the issues raised by the work of 
Tycho v. Wilamowitz, exaggerated, often wrong-headed as it was, yet com- 
pelling us to think out again our comfortable presuppositions about the nature 
of character and action in Sophoclean drama. 

It is doubtless no fault of the author’s in these laggard days of publication 
that his book follows so soon upon those of Whitman and Waldock, which were 
in their very different ways perhaps more searching and raise questions which 
this does not attempt to answer. The most original contribution of Mr. Letters 
is—rather surprisingly, in a book of this scope—his short study of Sophocles’ 
language in the chapter entitled “The Poet’; this makes one wish that the 
author would give us a scholar’s edition—let us say first of the Trachiniae. 


Birkbeck College, London A. M. DALE 
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EURIPIDES AND DIPHILUS 


Wo tr H. Friepricn: Euripides und Diphilos. (Zetemata, Heft 5.) Pp. 
viii+279. Munich: Beck, 1953. Paper. 


ProFESsOR FRIEDRICH’s methods are already familiar to readers of his note 
on the Hippolytus and his articles on the J.A. published in Hermes in 1934 and 
1935. He has now applied them to a study of the dramatic structure of the 
Ton, Hecuba, Troades, and Electra, as well as expanding his studies of the two 
plays previously mentioned ; and in the second half of his book he examines 
some works of the New Comedy, mostly in Latin dress, particularly the Rudens 
and along with it other plays derived from originals by Diphilus, and the 
Poenulus, which he does not allow to be derived from Menander. He is justified 
in taking Euripides and New Comedy together, but there is a distinction which 
he is inclined to overlook. While the plots of New Comedy were taken, we 
must suppose, from other comedies, the tragic poets, though keenly aware of 
the work of their predecessors, were using material most of which had an 
independent existence outside tragedy. Friedrich is inclined to write as though 
the tragic poets never took their eyes off last year’s tragedies. 

Friedrich begins his operations by trying to put himself in the poet’s place, 
to see the problem of construction as it appeared to him, to discover the 
reasons why each play is as it is, and why alternative solutions were rejected. 
This requires the reconstruction of the situation at the time of writing, the 
state of the myth and the consequences of its exploitation by previous drama- 
tists. It is axiomatic that a play in which the natural and obvious treatment 
of situations is avoided will be derived from one in which the treatment is 
more obvious ; an Electra will have been preceded by a Choephori. At the same 
time earlier and rejected versions will leave unevennesses like fossils from which 
previous stages of development can be recovered. Thus the first half of the 
Hecuba deals with the Polyxena story, but it begins at a late stage and no use 
is made of the obvious possibilities of fashioning a dramatic scene out of the 
dissension of the Greek chiefs over Polyxena’s fate; cf. Hec. 116-19. This theme 
had been exploited in a previous Polyxena. And in such a play the helpless 
Hecuba could have only a secondary role, whereas in our version she is able 
to dominate the first half of the play. Further, Euripides may have been reluc- 
tant to devote a whole drama to the unfamiliar story of Polymnestor ; accord- 
ingly by a skilful piece of ‘contamination’, a precedent for later comedy, he 
has combined two actions linked by a common character into a symmetrical 
whole. 

The speculations about the /.A. are even more thoroughgoing. That Aga- 
memnon should benot wholly averse to killing his daughter (cf. 358-62), that the 
struggle should be between the king and the father in Agamemnon rather 
than between Agamemnon and the other Greeks, is not the natural and 
primary version. We miss Odysseus as villain, and 524 and 1362 are signs that 
he once played this part. Euripides has heightened the role of Iphigeneia by 
giving her a willing champion in Achilles, who is offended that his name has 
been used unasked. But Achilles might have been in the plot (cf. 962-7) or 
he might in truth have been betrothed to Iphigeneia and the play have turned 
on his willingness to sacrifice his bride; it is suggested that the much discussed 
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lines 124-6 indicate the existence of such a version. In the case of the Hippo- 
lytus we can watch Friedrich working back to an original which is at least 
known to have existed. There is no doubt that the earlier play contained the 
more obvious treatment, the two big scenes, Phaedra’s avowal to Hippolytus 
and Phaedra’s false denunciation to Theseus. Athens is a more natural setting 
than Troezen ; a prolonged absence of Theseus, hinted at in 659 of our play, 
is more satisfactory than a sacred embassy taking a week or so; 705 suggests 
that the Nurse took the initiative in accusing Hippolytus. All the ‘natural’ 
features are to be found in Seneca’s play, and Friedrich is ready to 
suppose that Seneca’s play, apart from the first act, follows closely the lost 
Hippolytus. This is a questionable conclusion, but we can agree at least that 
Seneca’s play had essentially the same plot. Friedrich appears at his best in 
the section in which he takes this plot arid shows the various changes of em- 
phasis which were involved in the process of development into the play which 
we now have. 

The transition from tragedy to comedy is effected by reference in the chapters 
on Euripidean plays to similarities in the structure of comedies, and by a 
chapter on the essentially comic device of surprise due to deception by the 
author ; this is illustrated in the case of tragedy from the Electra of Sophocles. 
When Electra’s cry is heard in the Prologue we suppose that she and Orestes 
are on the point of meeting; when, after the long story of Clytaemnestra’s 
cruelties, the palace doors open, we expect to see the Queen emerge, but to 
our surprise it is Chrysothemis; when it seems that Orestes’ entry can be 
delayed no longer, again it is Chrysothemis who appears. One may doubt 
whether an audience nourishes such firm anticipations of the next event unless 
it is given a far more definite lead. In any case, how much had the Proagon 
revealed? A technique of delay, certainly, not of deception. The examples 
from the Epitrepontes and other comedies are more straightforward. 

In New Comedy, with the complications arising from translation, there is 
not less scope, and perhaps more justification for Friedrich’s subtleties. But 
on the question of contamination he is refreshingly direct. He refuses to make 
Plautus responsible for the clumsiness of his plots; if Euripides could have 
double plots and write ill-constructed plays, there is no reason why all New 
Comedy writers should be as dexterous as Menander sometimes was. Behind 
the Rudens he discovers a play of Diphilus which combined a play about lost 
trinkets, similar to the original of the Vidularia, and a recognition play con- 
taining a flight to an altar. 

Friedrich handles his method, in which he acknowledges as predecessors 
Zielinski and Stoessl, with more confidence and assurance than are justified. 
We may allow the first step, that an Electra presupposes a Choephori, but beyond 
that all is uncertain. It is impossible to fit a plot to the rigid and constricted 
frame of Greek tragedy without roughinesses which will arouse the suspicions 
of those determined to suspect. No doubt it is only a question of time before 
someone wins a doctorate by showing the Oedipus to be a combination of a 
Laius play and a Jocasta play with an ill-concealed seam about line g11. 
Once we go beyond the simplest hypothesis it becomes necessary to put so 
much weight on small details, which may be purely accidental, that the 
argument loses all compelling qualities. Stoessl was able to deduce the 
Choephoroe from the Electra when he knew what he had to deduce, 
but it may be worth recalling that the one certain conclusion to be drawn 
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from the new fragment of the Didascaliae of the Supplices Trilogy is that 
Stoessl’s arrangement of the plays, deduced from the structure of Aeschylean 
trilogies, is wrong. But all this by no means indicates that Friedrich’s book 
is valueless. All Verrall’s theories, roughly speaking, were false; his books 
never failed to throw light on their subjects. The nature of a work of art is 
often best revealed by contrast and comparison ; it matters not at all from this 
point of view if the work with reference to which Friedrich expounds the 
Hecuba or the Rudens never existed; his learning and acuteness still serve to 
reveal new aspects of what is familiar, and no one will read this most ingenious 
book without deepening his understanding of the plays of which it treats. 

Yet in the long run it is bad for classical studies to take refuge in the con- 
venient fallacies that nothing is ever thought of for the first time, and that 
things which are similar must be derived one from another. It leads to such 
unfortunate suggestions as that the wretched Pandar in the Poenulus, who has 
cause to regret his rash and momentary assumption that the omens ‘are 
meaningless, is ‘derived’ from Jocasta. There is always a danger that scholars, 
baffled by the difficulties of working from inadequate data, may suit their 
standards of probability to their convenience and come really to think that 
their fantasies are scientific deductions. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


EURIPIDES 


L. H. G. GREENWoop: Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. Pp. vii+144. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1953. Cloth, 18s. net. 


Tuis little book is urbanely composed and argued (some of it before 1939) and 
this and its comparative freedom from learned apparatus, combined with the 
attractive production of the Cambridge Press, make it a pleasure to read. 
Mr. Greenwood makes no attempt to discuss Euripides’ poetic and dramatic 
qualities, which he takes for granted, but concerns himself with the hindrance 
to appreciating these which might arise from a failure to understand the poet’s 
commonest ‘subsidiary purpose’ in writing, which he thinks was religious 
satire. He starts from the old difficulty that, ‘whereas the poet’s representation 
of the nature and actions of the gods in many of his plays, if not in all, conflicts 
sharply with what appear to be his own religious beliefs, nevertheless these gods 
and their activities are presented as an integral and irremovable element of the 
whole’. Rejecting the idea that there is a second story beneath the surface of the 
plays, and believing that it is possible to deduce from them not only that 
Euripides had no genuine belief in the ‘anthropomorphic deities of the Olym- 
pian tradition’, but that he was a ‘semi-pantheist’, he concludes that the plays 
are deliberately intended as not merely fictions but impossible fictions or ‘fan- 
tasies’. ‘““The stories I put before you”, Euripides in effect says to his audience 
and his readers, ‘‘cannot be true; for they imply that the gods are such beings, 
and do such actions, as no right-minded and sensible man can think possible. 
None the less, tradition represents the gods as such beings, and as acting thus; 
and if you can and will believe tradition in this matter, there is no reason why 
you should find my plots impossible or even improbable. But even if you cannot 
or will not believe tradition, there is a quite definite element of possibility and 
even probability in these plots. I am showing you what, if tradition were 
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trustworthy, if the gods were like that, might have happened or even must have 
happened. For my human personages, I will venture to claim, are more real, 
they behave more naturally, than those of other tragic poets.”’’ After expounding 
his own view in general terms, Mr. Greenwood devotes two chapters to careful 
examination of what he calls ‘the symbolist theory’ (represented by Grube’s 
essay “Dionysus in the Bacchae’, Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. 1935), with particular 
reference to the Hippolytus and Bacchae, and ‘the rationalist theory’ (Verrall), 
with special reference to the Heracles. Then since the Supplices offers special 
difficulties for his theory he gives his own interpretation of this play at length, 
and concludes with a chapter intended to support the theory indirectly by 
arguing that Greek tragedy, being unrealistic, could the more easily admit 
elements of satire extraneous to its human aspects. 

Mr. Greenwood’s theory is less unplausible than it may at first sight appear. 
He asks us in effect to believe that Euripides’ attitude to his plays was like that 
of a modern reader, who has no belief in Olympian gods but accepts the actions 
and passions of the human characters as moving and true to life. Even the 
modern reader, however, cannot fail to feel that, for example, Aphrodite and 
Artemis in the Hippolytus stand, in some sense, for real impulses or passions, 
which perhaps were still more real in Euripidean Athens. Mr. Greenwood will 
not have this ‘symbolist’ opinion, partly because he thinks Euripides regards 
mortals as ‘responsible beings who can, if we will, choose the right and refuse 
the wrong’ and who cannot be at the mercy of unreasonable gods; partly 
because he thinks it incredible that Euripides should personify the forces of 
nature as submen and not as supermen; and partly because no similar inter- 
pretation can be offered for Poseidon’s part in the play. The first two grounds 
carry little conviction, and with regard to the third it must be said that the 
Greek gods were diverse in origin and character and are naturally so treated 
by Euripides. Indeed not only is the whole case for Euripides’ ‘semi-pantheism’ 
built on a very slender base, but the views of others besides Mr. Greenwood who 
use it, or something like it, to discount Euripides’ belief in the Olympian gods 
seem to neglect a necessary distinction between myth and religion. There is no 
reason to deny that Euripides participated in any Athenian cults when Socrates 
and Plato, more radical critics than he, and the former probably the source of 

some of Euripides’ own criticisms, certainly did so. 

One concrete illustration (illustration only, for each play has its own prob- 
lems). Mr. Greenwood holds that Euripides’ attitude to Hera in the Heracles is 
that ‘she deserves no reverence or worship, and therefore not only is she not 
mighty, but she is not there at all’. But what if Heracles owes all his ennoble- 
ment to Hera’s persecution and his labours? And what if his infinitely moving 
refusal to be ashamed of his tamewdrns was reached only through the grim 
catastrophe of the play, and his famous lines beginning éya 5€ rods Beovs ove 
A€Krp’ & ph Ours ordpyew vowilw not an undramatic intrusion of Euripides’ own 
views but Heracles’ intuition that the gods’ actions may not be what they seem? 

Mr. Greenwood’s approach to all the plays is rationalist; and for all his 
persuasiveness it is not easy to believe that a theory or formula can contain 
either the baffling and often contradictory phenomena of Greek polytheism (in 
which Euripides is deeply involved) or the subtlety, waywardness, and power 
of the poet’s imagination. 


University of Edinburgh A. H. COXON 
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THE ATOM 


Virrorio Enzo A.rieri: Atomos Idea, l’origine del concetto dell’ atomo nel 
pensiero greco. Pp. vii+215. Florence: Le Monnier, 1953. Paper, 
L. 1200. 


Tue title of the present work might easily mislead. For the author is not con- 
cerned with atomism, if any, before Leucippus and Democritus, nor its occur- 
rence outside Greece, e.g. in India. Nor is he concerned, except incidentally, 
with the way in which atomism very probably arose in order to provide an 
answer to certain questions posed by earlier Greek thinkers. The purpose of the 
book is to determine the logical premisses of atomism from within itself as a 
system, and we are offered a series of studies in major problems in the system of 
Democritus, of which three have already been published elsewhere, but the 
remainder are new. Alfieri published in 1936 Gli atomisti, frammenti e testi- 
monianze, to which the present volume may be regarded as complementary. 

The method followed is to take each part of the system in turn, to determine 
the actual doctrine of Democritus in the light of the evidence, and then to dis- 
cuss the internal logic of the doctrines so determined. The viewpoint is through- 
out that of an idealist studying materialism. The philosophic antecedents of 
Leucippus and Democritus are described briefly and dogmatically—atomism 
arose as a reaction against Eleaticism, and Eleaticism itself arose in a polemic 
against Pythagoreanism. Consequently in essence Democritus and Leucippus 
represent a modified restoration of the Pythagorean position. It is thus clear 
from the outset that the course of early Greek philosophy is still seen very much 
through the eyes of Hegel. A chapter on chronology argues perhaps rightly in 
favour of the traditional chronology for Democritus (born 460 B.c.) against the 
important and in this country little known discussion of Stella in Riv. di Filol. 
1942, who produced new arguments for the chronology of Diodorus (i.e. born 
494 B.c.). Much less likely is the view which Alfieri seems to accept, that 
Leucippus was a pupil of, or ‘heard’ Zeno. There follow chapters dealing in 
turn with movement, necessity and chance, theory of knowledge, the soul, the 
gods, and the ethical views of Democritus. There are valuable suggestions on 
many points of detail, and it is useful to be reminded how much discussion has 
been devoted to Democritus by Italian writers in recent years. 

Running like a thread through the whole system of Democritus Alfieri finds 
a persistent dualism, between the requirements of reason and experience. This 
applies clearly enough in certain cases; in others the thesis may seem more 
doubtful. In cases where it is established one would like to know whether Demo- 
critus himself would have accepted the description of his system in this way, 
but this is not discussed. In the case of the atoms the point was made by Aris- 
totle himself—the atomists combined in a single theory the rational, Parmeni- 
dean requirement of the unity of being, and our own experience of qualitatively 
differentiated multiplicity. It is also a fruitful and plausible way of looking at 
the relation between chance and necessity, since chance for Democritus may 
well have been simply certain cases where the necessity cannot be ascertained 
by us. But Alfieri seems less successful in applying his thesis in the case of the 
soul. The question is raised how a number of atoms constitute a soul, or rather 
acquire soul-quality. The view recently put forward by Schmid that soul- 
quality is present in individual soul-atoms in isolation cannot be right. But if 
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soul-quality arises from form when atoms are combined, this seems to conflict 
with the account of consciousness of the form of external objects as due to the 
assumption of that form by the soul. But this seems to be a general critique of 
materialism and materialist explanations of consciousness, rather than any 
real dualism in Democritus’ own system. It would seem in fact that Democritus 
had no concept of soul-quality in this sense and probably regarded the essence 
of soul simply as movement, which was inherent in the atoms composing the 
soul. Similar doubts will probably be felt about the supposed dualism between 
object and individual in the ethical statements of Democritus. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


GREEK COSMOLOGY 


CHARLES MUGLER: Deux thémes de la cosmologie grecque: devenir cyclique et 
pluralité des mondes. (Etudes et Commentaires, xvii.) Pp. 192. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1953. Paper, g60 fr. 


Tuis book has been unnecessarily troublesome to review because the author, 
while putting forward a wealth of theories which need careful checking, gives 
very few precise references to sources, preferring to use with maddening fre- 
quency phrases like ‘d’aprés les notes doxographiques’, ‘d’aprés la tradition’. I 
find no reference to Diels’s Vorsokratiker in the whole work. Even in naming a 
source, he is curiously reluctant to pin down the actual passage, as when he 
speaks (p. 28) of ‘la grande année d’Héraclite, de 18,000 années solaires d’aprés 
Aétius’. Here after hunting up the relevant text (Vors. A 13), one finds that 
Diels, following Tannery, considered éxraxvcyiAiwy a mistake for éxraxociwv, 
a fact not mentioned by Mugler. 

The main thesis of the work is this. The notion of a simultaneous plurality of 
worlds is incompatible with belief in a cyclic repetition of cosmic events (the 
retour éternel), and could not arise until that belief had been abandoned (cf. esp. 
p. 151). Anaximander believed both in the uniqueness of the world and in 
retour éternel, interpreted in its most rigorous sense of absolute identity of the 
living creatures in each epoch and exact repetition of every event (‘that I shall 
be talking thus to you, holding my staff’, as Eudemus said the Pythagoreans 
believed, Simpl. in Phys. i. 732 Diels). After Anaximander, the retour éternel, 
though continuing to fascinate men’s minds, was not revived in any scientific 
form until Empedocles. Meanwhile it was being, though not consciously, 
undermined by the Pythagoreans, since their doctrine of a dualism between 
terrestrial (mutable) and heavenly (changeless) substances, as well as the 
different rhythm demanded by transmigration as taught by them, was in fact 
incompatible with it, though this was not immediately recognized. (Not only 
is it not mentioned that Empedocles—whose advocacy of retour éternel is des- 
cribed as scientific—held similar views about transmigration, but he is said 
on p. 59 to have worked ‘sans se poser des questions sur la nature de l’4me’!) 
One of the most original expressions of the retour was contained in Archytas’ 
theory of time, but this was also the last, since the foundations of the idea were 
finally destroyed by two enemies attacking it in very different ways: Plato and 
the atomists. 

Plato retained the uniqueness of the world, but gradually abandoned belief 
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in its periodical destruction followed by exact repetition of its former existence. 
Time becomes for him continuous, not cyclic, though punctuated with cata- 
clysms causing partial destruction of the world, and governed by heavenly 
motions which are indeed in themselves rigorously cyclic but owing to the 
intractability of matter cannot impose an exact periodicity on the world as a 
whole. This section contains a detailed examination of Plato’s astronomy and 
theory of the composition of matter. 

Leucippus and Democritus at last introduced the notion of a plurality of 
worlds, which was unknown before because it could not be entertained 
until the ideas of void and of spatial infinity had been explicitly recognized. 
With this the retour ¢ternel and the cyclic conception of time became im- 
possible. 

To turn to criticism. In denying belief in a plurality of worlds to any thinker 
before the atomists, and regarding Anaximander’s ‘innumerable worlds’ as 
succeeding one another in time, Mugler reaches the same conclusions as Corn- 
ford in his article on ‘Innumerable Worlds’ (C.Q. xxviii, 1934, 1 ff.) and uses 
similar arguments. But in fact he treats the question of innumerable worlds in 
Anaximander very lightly, settling it in the first chapter with no reference to 
previous views.’ Much later (p. 151) he refers in passing to the ‘longue con- 
troverse sur les origines de cette théorie’ and mentions Zeller. Burnet gets a 
footnote on p. 179, where he is said to have attributed to Anaximander not 
only the plurality of worlds but also retour ¢ternel. This is untrue. Mugler him- 
self, in maintaining that according to Anaximander ‘le monde nouveau qui 
s’établira sera une répétition rigoureusement identique de l’ancien’ (p. 16), 
appears to rely solely on the words in D. L. ii. 1 Kai 7a ev pépyn petaBddAew, To 
5€ mév ayerdBAnrov efvac (‘He held that the parts undergo change, but the 
whole is unchangeable’—Hicks). I cannot see that they have any bearing on 
the question. Yet on p. 151 he says that Anaximander’s ‘enseignement relatif 
au retour éternel nous est attesté par des textes sans ambiguité’. He also ap- 
pears to take the words SiSovar yap adra dikny xrA. (Vors. B 1) to refer to the end 
of the world, and not, as is more probable, to seasonal changes. The idea that 
Anaximander was an influence inclining Parmenides to his doctrine of the 
immobility of the real (pp. 29 f.) seems fanciful. 

There is an interesting account of Empedocles’ cosmogonical processes. In 
particular Mugler offers a rational explanation of the need for two opposing 
forces and a double world-process (p. 47), which seemed to Cornford to be 
necessitated rather by the religious doctrines of the Katharmot. But again the 
insistence on the ‘rigorous identity’ of each repeated cosmic period (p. 45) 
seems to outrun the evidence. One misses also any mention of the problem 
involved in the simultaneous assertion of the doctrine of 7épo: and the denial of 
void, since both are described as integral parts of Empedocles’ system, nor is 
any attempt made to assess the relevance of the beliefs about the soul attested 
in the Katharmoi. 

On pp. 64. and 134 Platonic dvdyvnars in the Meno seems to be misunderstood 
when it is said to be recollection of facts learned in a previous incarnation, not 
of ‘Forms’ seen between incarnations. It thus becomes evidence that Plato 
originally believed in some sort of cyclic conception from which he later 
emancipated himself (p. 143). Yet Socrates actually says (86 a) that Meno’s 


? Neither here nor in the detailed exposi- any sign that Mugler is aware of Cornford’s 
tion of the cosmology of the Timaeus is there work. 
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slave learned geometry in the time 61’ od« 4v avOpwros. It is the same in the 
Phaedo (75 b), and not only in later dialogues. 

On p. 67 Mugler claims that two discoveries may be attributed to Pythagoras 
‘avec certitude’ : the sphericity of the earth, and the identity of the morning and 
evening stars. No evidence is adduced, save, for the second, ‘d’aprés une note 
de Théon de Smyrne’. Yet both statements have been disputed. In giving the 
Pythagoreans sole credit for the contrast between eternally stable heavenly 
bodies and terrestrial mutability (p. 66), Mugler seems to ignore the effect 
of any popular belief in the divinity of the stars. 

On p. 82 he accepts without question the authenticity of the fragments attri- 
buted to Archytas by Simplicius, even crediting him with a treatise on the 
categories. One may compare at random the remarks of Wellmann in R.E. ii. 
601 (1896) that these fragments ‘tragen insgesamt deutliche Spuren der Unecht- 
heit an sich’, and Ross in 0.C.D. 85 (1949): ‘Fragments of his mathematical 
works remain, but the other frs. cited as from him are late fabrications.’ 

Circular motion of the stars is made to account for inward motion of fire in 
the Timaeus (p. 118). That Taylor and Cornford both thought this impossible 
is not mentioned. 

On p. 173 Manilius is said, on the strength of i. 394, to have described the 
fixed stars as situated at varying distances from the earth instead of on the 
surface of a sphere. But Housman rejects the line for its bad Latin as well as its 
dubious astronomy. 

In spite of many other doubtful or more than doubtful points, the book, 
though exasperating, remains worth reading. It puts forward original and 
suggestive views for which there is often good documentary support, though 
one would hardly suppose this from the vagueness and inadequacy of the 
author’s own references. Pp. 164 ff., for instance, give an interesting account of 
the vicissitudes of the concept ‘sphere of the fixed stars’ from ancient to modern 
times and its connexion with the changes in man’s emotional response to the 
heavens. The vertige cosmologique from which men have suffered since Pascal is 
due not so much to the heliocentric theory as to the replacement of the starry 
sphere by a limitless abyss—a change which Copernicus failed to accomplish, 
and which culminates only in recent astronomy with its distances measured in 
light-years. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge W. K. C. GUTHRIE 


EMPEDOCLES AS ANIMIST 


JEAN ZAFIROPULO: Empédocle d’Agrigente. Pp. 305. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1953. Paper. 


ZAFIROPULO makes a very sharp division between two currents in the develop- 
ment of Greek thought. One of these is irrationalism, under which head come 
Thales, Plato, and all the pre-Platonics except the Sophists. The irrationalists 
are marked by what he calls ‘animism’, which is bound up with political 
conservatism, oligarchy, and the notion that knowledge is a kind of esoteric 
enlightenment, to be attained by secret initiations. ‘Animism’ is here an 
exceedingly wide term, including the beliefs of what Zafiropulo quaintly calls 
‘les Ages totémiques’, the body-soul dualism which he attributes to Empedocles, 
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| who consciously and deliberately ‘attached’ souls to ‘objects’, and indeed any 

| theory which recognizes the immanence (with or without prejudice to the 

| transcendence) of ‘the divine’ in the world of matter. His views on the implica- 
tions of ‘animism’ are not beyond question; for example, he thinks that the 
trial of inanimate objects by the homicide-court of the Prytaneum involved a 
judgement on their moral guilt or innocence, finding here a ‘survival’ of 
animism similar to Empedocles’ poetic attribution of moral responsibility to his 
cosmic forces. 

Zafiropulo declares Gorgias to be the first opponent of animism. Gorgias he 
regards as a pupil of Empedocles both in rhetoric and in physics; he had even 
studied medicine—the proof offered is that his brother was a physician. One 
wonders if Zafiropulo has really read Plato, Gorg. 448b, 456b, which his 
theory deprives of point. Gorgias, however, went back on his master’s theories 
by becoming a Sophist, insisting on the complete rationality of the real and 
recasting some of Empedocles’ physics in non-animistic terms. He became the 
principal antagonist of his master’s main tenets; and Aristotle’s relation to 
Plato exactly duplicates this earlier development. There is not much evidence 
for this account ; and in any case it depends on an exaggeration of the irrational- 
ism of Plato and the rationalism of Aristotle. As for Gorgias, his famous 
nihilistic pronouncements and his tendency to ‘solipsism’ (p. 220), to mention 
no other features, make him a highly incredible figure as a serious champion of 
rationality. 

It cannot be said that Zafiropulo gives a very coherent picture of Empe- 
docles’ animism. The Sphairos is a god; when the Sphairos is broken up it 
somehow becomes the world-soul. But Love and Hate are also treated as a 
twofold world-soul—or, elsewhere, as two world-souls. The four ‘roots’ are also 
eternal divinities. (Zafiropulo does not consider the problem how far the 
Sphairos could be in any sense a unity.) Upon all this varied animation there is 
‘superimposed’ a ‘second degree’ of animism by the production of a vast 
number of individual souls, the ‘long-lived’ demons and gods. Zafiropulo finds 
this a highly original insistence on individuality: for that strong personality, 
Empedocles, ‘the effacement of the individual soul’ was ‘a moral impossibility’. 
At the same time ‘effacement’ must be accepted, since all these souls of ‘the 
second degree’ are ‘doomed to annihilation’; they must be resolved into the 
elements and absorbed into the Sphairos. (This ought to mean that they never 
had any real individual existence of their own.) Zafiropulo gives no fresh help 
in dealing with the old problem of reconciling Empedocles’ statements on 
individuality and immortality with the mechanism (‘automatism’) of his 
physical system. He merely asserts that the two poems form a unity, concerned 
with a single theme, the theme being ‘the Pythagorean synthesis’. Though he 
refers to J. E. Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics, he accepts without question 
Cornford’s view that by Empedocles’ time the Pythagorean school had already 
split into two rival sections, the mathematicians and the acousmatics. Em- 
pedocles’ object, he holds, was to reconcile the two factions by addressing the 
one poem to the savants and the other to the illuminés. (This view is not easily 
harmonized with his other contention that the zepi dvcews is a secret doctrine, 
addressed to Pausanias alone.) Zafiropulo leaves us to guess which poem was 
meant for which faction, and what effects were supposed to follow. It would 
be more consistent of Zafiropulo to hold that since Empedocles could appar- 
ently combine without difficulty all his divergent currents of thought, the 
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Pythagoreans could well have done the same thing, and hence there is no 
reason, in default of evidence, for holding that there was any overt disunity in 
the Pythagorean school at this period. 

According to Zafiropulo Empedocles’ fundamental irrationality consisted in 
regarding matter as continuous and discontinuous at the same time; since the 
elements interpenetrate, each must be a continuum provided with pores, and 
each must equally be an aggregate of discontinuous particles which fit into the 
pores. The confusion is sometimes treated as due merely to Empedocles’ deci- © 
sion to by-pass a difficult problem, but finally Zafiropulo, assuming that it is_ | 
both real and deliberate, finds here an ‘astonishing modernity’, referring to the 
ambiguities in modern physics on the ultimate constituents of matter (wave- 
particles). It need hardly be said that the parallel, such as it is, is without 
significance. Zafiropulo tries hard to find the same conscious contradiction at 
the basis of Empedocles’ theories of sensation, arguing that without this funda- 
mental inconsistency Empedocles’ physiology would be a tissue of contradic- 
tions, whereas, if it be granted as deliberate, all is clear and coherent! 

Some notes may be offered on the text (Diels-—Kranz‘), translation, and 
brief comments, with which the book concludes. At 2. 6 Zafiropulo may be 
right in denying any reference to Parmenides (39. 3 might have been com- 
pared) but not in translating 76 dAov merely as ‘tout’. At 3. 1 rar is taken as 
neuter on the ground that Empedocles ‘has no quarrel with the Eleatics’. At 
17. 19 admavrn is read but éxdorw is translated; so too at 35. 3 Keivoy is read 
but xawdév is translated. At 27. 3 ‘l’antre solide’ is a strange rendering for 
muxw®@ xpdow. The interpretation of 129 on p. 82 (Ais twenty last incarnations) 
differs from the translation ad loc. At 135 81a aifépos does not mean ‘grace a 
Péther’. At 136 ‘indifférence envers l’esprit’ is forced for dxndeinor voov. 
Zafiropulo ought not to speak of six ‘roots’ when Empedocles specifies four 
(fr. 6). Nor has he any solid ground for holding that, as a person of strong 
independence, Empedocles, unlike Parmenides, makes no claim to a divine 
revelation : 23. 11, the ‘god’ who provides the discourse is, he thinks, not the 
Muse but Empedocles himself. This seems pointless, since it is also contended 
that the Muse invoked in fr. 2 is ‘only a poetic metaphor’, and that when 
Empedocles does call himself a god (112) he means merely that he is on his way 
towards becoming one. 

This book sheds no new light on Empedocles. Such value as it might have 
had as a survey of the fragments is much diminished by confusing misprints in 
text, notes, and references. 


University of Sheffield jJ. TATE 


PLATO’S EARLIER DIALECTIC 


RicHARD Rosinson: Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. Second edition. Pp. x+ 
286. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Cloth, 25s. net. 


Tue first edition of this book was published in the United States by Cornell 
University Press in 1941. Owing to the circumstances of the immediately fol- 
lowing years insufficient copies reached this country and no doubt other 
countries, and this in itself would be sufficient reason for welcoming the present 
edition. For the book attempted to approach Plato from a point of view that 
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was new, that of contemporary logical studies, and the result was recognized 
as of some importance. It was reviewed in C.R. lvi (1942), 119-20, and in due 
course received more extended discussion by Friedlander in Cl. Phil. xl (1945), 
253-9 and Cherniss in A. 7.P. Ixviii (1947), 133-46. 

The present edition is a reissue with certain alterations. A new chapter has 
been added on the Parmenides from two articles in Cl. Phil. xxxvii (1942). In 
the light of criticisms, particularly those of Friedlander and Cherniss, a number 
of unsatisfactory examples and proofs have been omitted from the earlier part 
of the book without any change in the positions they were intended to prove or 
exemplify. (The statement that Rep. 437a involves ‘the hypothesizing of the 
Law of Contradiction’, which has’ been rightly dropped elsewhere, seems to 
survive by an oversight on p. 111 of the new edition.) In two places only have 
really substantial changes been made—in the analysis of the process of hypo- 
thesis in the Meno, and in the account of dialectic proceeding from hypotheses 
upwards in the Republic. 

Neither of these changes affects the fundamental contentions of the book, and 
it is apparent that about these, despite weighty attacks, Robinson is un- 
repentant. In fact he maintains that many of the criticisms of the first edition 
spring from false views about the evolution of human thought. To this it might 
be replied that the fundamentally unsatisfactory character of the present treat- 
ment of Plato itself springs from the defective character of Robinson’s own 
canons of criticism as stated at the commencement of the book. All the five 
misinterpretations of Plato against which Robinson protests are very real 
dangers which have vitiated and will no doubt continue to vitiate much writing 
about Plato. But in at least two cases Robinson’s cure is at least as bad 
as the danger which it is designed to avoid. Thus ‘Misinterpretation by Infer- 
ence’ can arise when we say ‘Plato says p, and p implies g; therefore Plato 
meant q’. Accordingly Robinson concludes: ‘If it seems an overwhelming 
probability to us that p does imply q, that is little or no evidence that Plato did 
mean q when he said p.’ When such a view is coupled with a desire to avoid 
the very real danger ‘of going beyond a thinker’s last word’, Robinson is 
driven to a literalism in the reading of Plato which comes close to constituting 
a new form of ‘misinterpretation by insinuating the future’—that of treating 
sentences in Platonic dialogues like propositions from a logician’s workshop. 

One example is the conclusion reached about the elenchus. It is maintained 
that Plato regarded all elenchus in the earlier dialogues as indirect, that is as 
working by showing that the refutand entails a falsehood which is the self- 
contradiction of the refutand, and this self-contradiction results without the aid 
of any additional premisses. Admittedly we can see clear cases where extra 
premisses are introduced, but it is argued that the statements Plato makes 
about the elenchus show that he was unaware that this was what he had done, 
and supposed that extra premisses were never required. Friedlander and 
Cherniss showed that none of the passages cited really means what Robinson 
wants it to mean, but only one of them is omitted in the revised edition and 
the rest of the discussion is unchanged. Again it was maintained that an hypo- 
thesis for Plato was always a premiss for the proof of some other proposition 
and not itself a demonstrand or refutand. This led the author to maintain that 
in the Meno the hypothesis was ‘if virtue is knowledge, it is teachable’. This 
being shown to be untenable by Friedlander and Cherniss, Robinson now 
offers a different interpretation, according to which the hypothesis is ‘that 
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virtue is knowledge’. This is much better, but it is clearly the demonstrand of 
the Meno and not a premiss for the proof of some other proposition, and accord- 
ingly the Meno is stated to be an exception to the general pattern of hypo- 
thetical method in Plato. The interpretation of the Phaedo is unchanged—the 
hypothesis is primarily the premiss to prove the required conclusion, but 
secondarily it is itself a conclusion to be recommended, or destroyed in favour 
of another proposition—the fxavdv 7. In the Republic Robinson’s original view 
was that the upward path of dialectic was a method of establishing the hypo- 
thesis from which you started by making it no longer an hypothesis but an 
anhypotheton involving no self-contradictory consequences. In the new edition 
this is replaced by a fresh discussion which seems to differ in emphasis rather 
than in essentials from the earlier account—the anhypotheton is still a proposi- 
tion reached by an elenctic process, but we are now told frankly that it is also 
the Good (p. 173) which (or is it the truth of which ?) is intuited rather than 
demonstrated (p. 176). In fact the trouble running through the whole of 
Robinson’s discussion of hypothesis, acute and even profound though it is, is 
simply the persistent assumption that Plato must be talking always or at the 
very least primarily about propositions. In fact he almost certainly is frequently 
talking about entities which he supposed were quite different from propositions 
in our sense. It is this which gives a fascinating, exasperating, and at times 
heroic flavour to the present book. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


THE HIPPIAS MAIOR DEFENDED 


Marion Soretti: Der platonische Dialog Hippias Maior. (Zetemata, 
Heft 6.) Pp. viii+64. Miinich: Beck, 1953. Paper, DM. 6.50. 


Tuts monograph is directed towards re-establishing the authenticity of the 
Hippias Maior, against arguments offered by (among others) Horneffer, Réllig, 
Pohlenz, and the present reviewer. The author begins by surveying fully the 
published opinions on either side of the controversy, and then takes up a 
detailed study of portions of the dialogue, centring attention mainly upon the 
successive definitions offered of 76 xaAdv. He points especially to affinities with 
the discussion of 76 dovov in the Euthyphro. Terms which show marked similarity 
to the language of the Phaedo are treated as forecasts rather than echoes of that 
dialogue; thus (e.g.) uses of the verbs mpooyiyveoOa and mapayiyveoOa are 
compared with instances in the Euthydemus, Gorgias, and Lysis which make the 
hypothesis of reference to a ‘separate’ Form unnecessary. The conclusion is 
drawn that the Hippias Maior treats of problems of inherent Forms (raised first 
in the Euthyphro) on lines which lead forward to the full Theory as set forth in 
the Phaedo, and that to take it from its place among authentic dialogues of the 
earlier period is to remove an essential part of the development of Plato’s 
thought. 

With regard to other aspects of the dialogue, Soretti refuses to be convinced 
of any signs of spuriousness. He explains the unnamed zis, whom Socrates 
repeatedly quotes, as ‘the Platonic Socrates’ himself, and is not impressed by 
arguments that the long continuance of the device here is uncharacteristic 
of Plato’s habit, and reference by Socrates to himself in the third person very 
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rare. He makes only slight and occasional comment on those criticisms of the 
general style and vocabulary of the dialogue which stress the frequency of 
unplatonic words and phrases combined with a strong element of mock-heroic 
and perhaps colloquial terms. Another topic that is practically ignored is the 
theory of pleasure here exhibited, showing, as generally agreed, a position 
transitional between those of the Gorgias and the Philebus. 

Considering some of the especially difficult passages of philosophic discussion 
(in which, as already stated, his chief interest lies), Soretti offers either support 
of the accepted text, discounting arguments which allege confused thought or 
unintelligent imitation, or in a few cases emendations. On 294 e 3 he insists, 
against Burnet, that the word zoveiv ought to be retained ; if so, it is at any rate 
clearly out of position. On the use of odoia in the vexed passages in 301 e and 
302 c, he offers the ingenious suggestion that the collocation dos 7 odciav 
refers back to the preceding list of attributes (300 c—-301 a) which fall under the 
category of either efva: or rdcxew. Thus odcia is taken as corresponding to the 
abstract term Wesen, i.e. as ‘a state of being so-and-so’. The same interpretation 
is given of 77 ovoia rH én’ auddrepa éxopevyn, 302 c 5. This association of the 
word with the copulative sense of efva: would appear so uncharacteristic of 
Plato’s usage at any stage as to make against, rather than in favour of, the 
authenticity of this dialogue. No satisfactory explanation is put forward of the 
curious use of the word Svavexys at 310 b and e. 

For all the ingenuity and diligence shown by the author, it seems probable 
that those who athetize the dialogue will remain of the same opinion still. 
Their view rests upon a combination of features—metaphysical content which 
appears best explained as derived from partial appreciation (rather than from 
anticipation) of the Theory of Forms as found in the Phaedo ; a similarly transi- 
tional position as regards the doctrine of pleasure ; repeated echoes of phrases 
in the early and middle Platonic dialogues, often with a suggestion of mis- 
understanding ; and, over all, a certain essential quality in style, vocabulary, 
and characterization which credibly points to an over-exuberant imitator, 
rather than to Plato himself, as author of this intriguing work. 


D. TARRANT 


PLATO’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


Joun Wixp: Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law. Pp. 
xi+259. Chicago: University of Chicago Press: (London: Cambridge 
University Press), 1953. Cloth, 415. 6d. net. 


Tue last thirty years have seen a renewal of interest in the moral philosophy of 
Plato, and a determined attempt to bring it into relation with the social and 
political problems of today. The result has been a series of attacks on Plato by 
critics who, widely as they differ from one another, agree in thinking that if 
he were alive today he would range himself with totalitarianism and dictator- 
ship against the forces of ‘liberalism’, ‘progress’, and ‘democracy’. Professor 
Wild has here set out to inquire why a thinker whose influence on Western 
thought ‘has been so decisive and so constant that it is hard to imagine what 
our intellectual heritage would have been without the goading, stimulating 
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power of his writings’ has been studied by so many recent English and American 
writers with so little sympathy and understanding. 

In the first of three main divisions of his book he defends Plato, without pre- 
tending that he is infallible, against a mixed company of critics which includes 
W. Fite, A. D. Winspear, Niebuhr, Toynbee, Crossman, and Popper. No act of 
violence can be laid to Plato’s charge; and in his writings he does not show 
himself (a) a dogmatist claiming to be in exclusive possession of the truth, (b) 
a militarist, (c) a racialist, (d) a totalitarian, or (e) a propagandist for the closed 
society, a suppressor of truth, and an implacable enemy of modern democracy. 
The general line of defence is that such charges are definitely refuted by the 
text, and derive their apparent support either from misinterpretation or from 
idle conjecture ; and that the critics are in flagrant conflict with one another. 
The Marxists claim Heraclitus as a materialist and therefore a progressive 
philosopher; Popper finds him to be an anti-democratic historicist and tribal- 
ist. According to some critics Socrates is ranked with Plato as an idealist and 
a reactionary ; according to Crossman and Popper it was Plato who ‘turned 
the Socratic belief in reason into a dogmatic and authoritarian code’, and the 
ideal of the unity and brotherhood of mankind came down from Socrates 
through his only loyal disciple, Antisthenes, to the Stoics. 

This part of the book is extremely satisfactory, and Professor Wild makes 
good use of his experience of the reaction of American students to these modern 
charges. The point that Plato nowhere shows himself a totalitarian in the same 
sense as certain post-Kantian philosophers, i.e. one who regards the State as a 
super-entity with a mind and will of its own, deserves special emphasis. 

Popper’s criticism is most fully treated, and after pointing out that the sug- 
gestion that ‘Popper stands for science, reason and Socratic criticism, whereas 
Plato stands for the reverse of these things’, is quite absurd, Professor Wild 
states in these terms the basic question on which Plato and his critic are divided: 
‘By science Plato means not merely what Popper means, but philosophic science 
as well, the science of knowledge, ethics and being.’ By reason he means not 
merely the logical and experimental processes of science, by which some in- 
sight is gained into inanimate nature, but philosophical and moral insight as 
well. ‘Finally, by Socratic doubt and criticism he means not only the search 
for science and wisdom, but also the achievement of some results, without 
which the whole life of Socrates would have been silly and futile.’ 

These remarks lead on to the second part of the book, and here Professor 
Wild maintains that Plato and Aristotle are the joint founders of a central 
tradition of European philosophy, the theory of natural law. By this he means 
(1) a general view of the world as a system of beings wherein each species 
strives to attain a perfection which is peculiar to it, but common to its indivi- 
dual members ; and (2) a moral philosophy based upon the application of this 
world-view to human nature, and consisting of three main theses: first, that 
there is a universal moral law, which all are capable of recognizing and know 
to be binding upon them as men; secondly, that virtue or obligation is defined 
by reference to the function of man: ‘Acts which warp and violate the nature 
of man and his essential tendencies are unfitting, inappropriate. This is the 
Platonic conception of duty or obligation’; thirdly, that the good for man 
consists in the fulfilment of his natural tendencies. In the second and third of 
these points Professor Wild is (i) distinguishing between dpery and 76 ayabdr, 
(ii) identifying this with the now usual distinction between obligation, or right, 
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and good, and (iii) ascribing the distinction to both Plato and Aristotle. He 
recognizes, however, some difference in quality between the Greek and the 
modern sense of moral obligation. 

Now it is maintained that this theory is distinct in principle from both 
Kantian intuitionism and utilitarianism, by which, however, it was eclipsed 
during the nineteenth century. Evidently it is opposed also to the various 
modern subjectivist and emotivist theories, which do not allow that judgements 
of value have any ground in fact. Its presuppositions have therefore become so 
unfamiliar that it has for a long time been misunderstood, hence the persistent 
attacks on Plato; but there are signs of renewed interest in it, witness the 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed by the United Nations in 1948. 

The ascription of a doctrine of natural law to Plato brings Professor Wild 
into conflict with the well-known view that it was only after the decline of the 
Greek polis that this notion became prominent, and that it was from Stoicism 
that it passed, first to Roman philosophers and jurists, and thence to the 
thinkers of the modern era. But this view he is prepared to combat, with assist- 
ance from G. P. Maguire, Plato’s Theory of Natural Law (Yale, 1947). 

There remains a third section of the book, in which the author outlines a new 
philosophy, which is at once a metaphysic and a dynamic view of nature and 
ethics. Moral philosophy has tended to disintegrate because it analyses the 
ideas of obligation and goodness, etc., in isolation from one another. But these 
must be examined in the light of such basic, all-pervading concepts as exist- 
ence, plurality, and active tendency. To the objection that metaphysics is an 
illegitimate form of speculation, remote from experience, Professor Wild replies 
that metaphysical concepts are involved in all experience worthy of the name. 
The soi-disant empiricist, who cannot look straight at phenomena because of 
the dogmatic atomism he brings with him, is contrasted with the metaphysician 
who is the true phenomenalist. Only the truths of metaphysics are verifiable, 
only its concepts are meaningful. Professor Wild thus transfixes the empiricists 
with weapons taken from their own armoury, and gives here a breath-taking 
gladiatorial exhibition. 

In the defensive part of the work Professor Wild has thoroughly made out 
his case, and also set an admirable example by the calm treatment of critics, of 
whose methods it is hard to speak with any moderation. The historical thesis 
which he advances in the constructive second part is plainly worthy of serious 
examination, but some doubts suggest themselves. The system which he traces 
to Plato is, as he says, distinct in type from both utilitarianism and Kantian 
ethics. From Kant’s point of view, to hold that the highest good is the fulfilment 
of tendencies peculiar to human nature is to propound a heteronomous system. 
It can yield no categorical imperative, both because an end for man is not a 
universal end and because desire, not will, is assumed as a motive force. But it 
seems doubtful whether the statement, which Professor Wild makes with 
equal confidence, that the concept of natural law is opposed to doctrines of 
self-realization and eudaemonism, is correct. Green and Bradley did not, in 
their final position, hold that ‘there is no universal standard to which an appeal 
can be made from the judgments of a corrupt community’ (p. 70). 

Moreover, the usual view of historians, which traces the concept of natural 
law to post-Aristotelian philosophy, is surely not without foundation. Plato 
sought to bring to an end the sophistic disputes by objecting to the antithesis 
between law and nature, on the ground that law is itself an expression of 
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tendencies inherent in human nature, and a necessary instrument of their 
realization ; it is therefore meaningless to ask whether, for example, the State 
or language arose by nature or convention. The Stoic thinkers, on the whole, 
would seem to have denied this compromise, holding that there is a pre-existing 
law of nature which is expressed, though always partially and imperfectly, in 
systems of human law. If this picture is correct, it is no accident that the 
expression ‘law of nature’ is almost absent from Plato and Aristotle. The latter’s 
distinction between natural and conventional justice (E.N. v, ch. 7) holds good 
within positive law, which is for him the only law in the full sense. Among the 
sixty senses of the word ‘nature’ (see Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s Essays in the 
History of Ideas) two main uses seem to stand out: (a) that which is original or 
primitive, and (5) the complete or adequate development of a thing, which is 
normally not its first state. For this second use of ‘nature’ Plato and Aristotle 
are largely responsible, and its prominence in later political thought is gener- 
ally a sign of their influence ; but it seems to be rather to the first sense that the 
expression ‘law of nature’ is attached. 

In his desire to derive a single great tradition fromm Plato, Professor Wild 
probably underrates the complexity of Plato’s thought and the variety of 
influences which have radiated from him. At any rate there is a theme in 
Platonism which does not lend itself to his interpretation—the theme that 
change is restricted to the lower world, and that the Forms, which are above 
‘nature’, nevertheless constitute the true nature of things. I do not think he can 
be right in understanding év rH doe at Rep. 597 c-d, Crat. 389 c-d, and 
Parmen. 132 d to mean simply that they are exemplified in the natural world. 
Professor Wild’s version of Platonic ethics and cosmology has an Aristotelian 
ring. 

It is to be hoped that this work will become widely known, and an English 
edition at a lower price would be welcome. 


University of Edinburgh D. J. ALLAN 


SOCRATES IN REFRACTION 


V. DE MAGALHAES-VILHENA: (1) Le Probléme de Socrate: Le Socrate 
historique et le Socrate de Platon. Pp. 568. (2) Socrate et la légende platoni- 
cienne. Pp. 235. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. Paper, 
1900, 1000 fr. 


Botu these books give much space to general speculations on the nature of 
historiography, and particularly to the attitudes adopted by philosophic his- 
torians towards the history of philosophy as a ‘mirror’ of their own philosophic 
thinking. The author constantly recurs to the question what is a fact of 
history; as a fair sample of his remarks one may quote: ‘historic facts are 
only constructions of History’. ‘History’ seems thus to acquire a certain 
autonomy ; and every ‘image’ which anyone has ever formed of Socrates on 
whatever grounds is ‘true in a certain fashion’. These ‘images’ are to be found 
in modern philosophers (Hegel, Schleiermacher, Nietzsche, and many others, 
Soloviev being strangely omitted) as well as in the ancient documents; and 
all the ‘conclusions of the learned’ (including some who are not so very 
learned) somehow become part of ‘the essential data of the problem’. Socrates, 
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or what Socrates thought, is presumed to be the cause of everything, true or 
false, that anyone ever said about him. About Socrates we have nothing but 
‘legends’ ; these legends are ‘facts’ since they exist—but it is certainly not true 
that they are always facts about Socrates. It seems naive to imagine that if 
one were to read all the books and articles listed in the very numerous and 
extensive footnotes (one of which exceeds seven pages of small print) and in 
the hundred-page bibliographies, one would find all the lines ‘converging’ 
upon the Socrates of history. 

All this clearly implies a very gingerly approach to the specific questions 
raised by the career of Socrates. It is indeed surprising that the author comes 
even so near to them as he allows himself occasionally to do. For the ‘legends’ 
are dominated by personal and social factors consciously or unconsciously 
present in the minds of Plato, Aristotle, and the rest. The author appears 
confident that his own mind is free from such warping influences, and that at 
some future date he will be able to remove the distortions from the ‘images’ 
presented by those distorting ‘mirrors’. Meanwhile he lists without prejudice 
some of the biographical details given by Plato, comments on the passages 
of Aristotle which refer to Socrates (as catalogued by T. Deman), and even 
mentions a series of questions with which he could deal, if he were not engaged 
in something far more transcendental. These include: the nature of ‘the 
Socratic method’, Socrates’ views on the soul, on religion, on immortality, his 
‘divine sign’, the meaning of the indictment, his speech (or silence) at the 
trial, the motives of his accusers and his posthumous detractors, and his rela- 
tions to the Ionians and to the ‘Socratic men’. But the few questions of this 
kind which are allowed to raise their heads are treated almost entirely by 
references to, or summaries of, the works of selected modern scholars. These 
books are thus, in essence, reportage, interspersed with criticism of very super- 
ficial quality. They are a description of a ramble through a vast library of 
matter, good and bad, relevant and irrelevant. Some of the items on his lists 
the author has not read, and some he has either not read or not understood. 

The author seeks to draw some conclusions from various processes of weigh- 
ing his secondary authorities. A sort of majority-vote (Joél, Robin, Maier, etc.) 
decides that Xen. Mem. ‘has no independent value’. Later this is whittled 
down to a vague refusal to give Xenophon ‘any considerable documentary 
importance’. Meanwhile the real questions, how much importance the docu- 
ment should receive, and what difference it makes, have disappeared. Lack 
of survival-value is apparently allowed to tell against H. Gomperz’s view of 
what happened at the trial; but a similar view has since been urged by Old- 
father. Taylor was of the opinion that there are no certain allusions to Antis- 
thenes in Plato. He is answered not by a discussion of texts but by voluminous 
references to Joél, Raeder, and even Diimmler. If one may apply the author’s 
own presuppositions to his own case, it would seem that since Antisthenes was 
an opponent of slavery and Plato its champion, there must have been (at least 
in the distorting mirror of the author’s mind) a ‘polemic’ of epic proportions 
between these two. It is characteristic that the problem of Antisthenes is 
irrelevant to the section in which it appears, the nominal theme of which is 
the testimony of Aristotle. The method of disposing of this testimony is again 
typical. It is shown at some length that Aristotle ‘fundamentally disagreed’ 
with Plato, that Aristotle was in the habit of recasting earlier philosophies 
(curiously enough, the author has not read Cherniss on Aristotle’s treatment 
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of the pre-Socratics, though of course this work is on his list), and that his 
account of Socrates’ ‘conceptualism’ is founded (or at least H. Maier said so) 
on Xen. Mem. iv. 6. There is no attempt to consider whether Aristotle gave 
an honest reading of the philosophic development as he saw it, or how much 
of this reading is ‘fact’ and how much interpretation. It is simply assumed 
that since Aristotle is engaged in a ‘polemic’ (is this always so?) all that he 
says is suspect, and we are presented with the feeble conclusion that his account 
of Socrates ‘seems rather to have a subjective value’. 

On the Platonic ‘legend’ the author does not share the agnosticism of Gigon, 
or the scepticism of Dupréel for whom the Platonic ‘Socrates’ is an amalgam 
of theories which really belong to various sophists. There is some small degree 
of ‘historic fidelity’ in Plato’s picture of Socrates ; in fact it is the ‘only’ picture 
on which any ‘reliance’ may be placed, though the author also condemns 
those who rely solely on Plato’s testimony. He seems, however, to make no 
valid suggestions to enable us to deduce the original Socrates from the im- 
perfect copy or copies, though no doubt it would be helpful if we knew enough 
to distinguish clearly the ‘social forces’ which influenced Socrates from those 
which were reflected in the mind of Plato. The author attempts to label some 
of these forces; but words like ‘democratic’ and ‘aristocratic’ are unhelpful 
unless accompanied by an explanation of the principles and attitudes which 
they are thought to connote. To speak of Socrates as ‘the incontestable leader 
of the aristocratic reaction’, and of Plato as an ‘oligarch’ and ‘anti-democrat’ 
who disapproved of ‘trade’ for ‘political’ reasons, and wished to restore to 
‘power’ the ‘enslaving governing classes’—all this means that the author is 
misled by moderr terminology. We have here some symptoms of a new disease 
of language, the basis on which a fantastic mythology, misnamed ‘History’, 
is in process of being erected. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


PLATONISM AND NEOPLATONISM 


Puitip MERLAN: From Platonism to Neoplatonism. Pp. xvi+210. The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1953. Paper, 12 g. 


Tuts is a work which will necessarily appeal in the first instance mainly to 
specialists, but as such it is a work of more than ordinary importance. Its aim 
is to strengthen the bridge between Platonism and Neoplatonism by adducing 
new material for the doctrines of the Early Academy, by establishing the 
Neoplatonic character of some fundamental doctrines of Aristotle, and by 
elucidating Posidonius’ interpretation of Plato as mediating between the 
Academy and Neoplatonism. 

The division of Being into three spheres—ideas, mathematicals, and physi- 
cals—was treated by Aristotle as Platonic. Whether he was right in so doing 
is a question deliberately left aside by Merlan, but he has no doubt that the 
doctrine was an Academic one and it may have been held by Plato. This 
tripartition of Being raised questions which remained the concern of philo- 
sophers throughout antiquity and beyond. In particular the position of soul 
and the world-soul in relation to the three spheres of Being attracted sustained 
attention. From a long and valuable analysis of the little-studied work of 
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Iamblichus, De communi mathematica scientia, Merlan concludes that the whole 
treatise is essentially a series of excerpts from earlier writers, and this explains 
various inconsistencies. Thus in chs. 3-4 soul is distinguished from mathe- 
maticals on the ground that the latter are unmoved, while in ch. g the soul 
is identified not with one but with all branches of mathematicals so that there 
are no mathematicals outside soul. Xenocrates is the first known to have 
identified Plato’s world-soul outright with motive number, and the identifica- 
tion of intermediate soul and intermediate mathematicals is found in Posi- 
donius in the form of the identification of the soul with all branches of 
mathematicals precisely as in Iamblichus’ ch. g. According to Aristotle, 
Speusippus distinguished soul from number and geometric magnitudes, placing 
soul below these in the hierarchy of Being. As against Cherniss, for example, 
Merlan would prefer the statement of Iamblichus preserved in Stobaeus, that 
Speusippus defined the soul as the idea of the all-extended, and so gave a 
geometrical status to the soul. This point is essential for Merlan’s argument, 
and despite all that can be said in favour of Iamblichus’ statement, the testi- 
mony of Aristotle here seriously weakens the reconstruction that follows. 

However that may be, assuming that Speusippus did identify soul with 
geometricals, Merlan finds in ch. 4 of Iamblichus’ treatise a hitherto unrecog- 
nized source for knowledge of Speusippus, independent of Aristotle, showing 
that for Speusippus the One was above Being, and not merely distinct from 
it. Next, after reminding us that there are good grounds for identifying two 
fragments from Aristotle’s Protrepticus in ch. 26 of Iamblichus’ treatise (frs. 52 
and 53 Rose), Merlan proceeds to identify a new fragment from the Protrepticus 
in ch. 23 of the same treatise. Indeed he argues that a part of the very same 
fragment from the Protrepticus is found, and was perhaps quoted by Aristotle 
himself, in the philosophically difficult sentence in the De Anima 402*1 which 
seems to recommend the science of psychology because of its exactness. All is 
explained if we suppose that at one stage in Aristotle’s thought the soul was 
a mathematical entity, and therefore psychology as the study of something 
mathematical could be itself an exact study. The new fragment from the 
Protrepticus, Merlan argues, shows that earlier Aristotle had believed in the 
real existence of mathematicals, and we have thus valuable new evidence for 
the evolution of Aristotle’s thought. But the identification of the new fragment 
is rather hard to accept. The passage in Iamblichus is concerned not with the 
soul but with mathematics, while the reverse is the case with the sentence in 
the De Anima. Yet it is claimed that they both represent the one passage in 
the Protrepticus. Nor do the verbal similarities between the two passages seem 
so great that they require a common source for their explanation. 

Further evidence that Aristotle’s earlier Platonism was essentially Neo- 
platonism is brought forward from a consideration of the Metaphysics. Jaeger 
has shown that in Met. I’, E 1, and K 3-7 a markedly realist view of concepts 
is implied. Merlan argues that in addition it should be pointed out that for 
Aristotle at the stage in his thought represented by Jaeger’s passages meta- 
physics was regarded as an inquiry into the opposite elements, Being, and 
Not-Being or Indeterminate Being. These together immediately constitute the 
supreme sphere of Being, and everything else is constituted by them through 
derivation. This two-opposite-principles doctrine was later completely rejected 
by Aristotle. But he retained the conception of metaphysics as the science of 
theology or of the supreme being alongside the conception of metaphysics 
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as the science of Being-as-such, i.e. as the science of Being as something purely 
abstract. So to the end it might be said that one side of Aristotle remained 
an Aristoteles Neoplatonicus. 

Such is a very bald summary of the main lines of the argument presented— 
it fails to convey the breadth and scope of the materials and arguments offered. 
But it should be clear that this is a book which deserves the most prolonged 
consideration and discussion. It is indeed a book with which everyone con- 
cerned with the history of Greek Philosophy after Plato will have to come to 
grips. 

University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


ARISTOTLE 


Joser ZURCHER: Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist untersucht und dargestellt. 
Pp. 456; 3 figs. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1952. Paper, DM. 12. 


Tue thesis of this book, if true, would be wholly revolutionary and would 
involve a complete rewriting of almost everything which has ever been said 
about Aristotle. I believe that the thesis is entirely mistaken, but that some of 
the material assembled in its support is not without value for the history of 
the Aristotelian writings, and that it would be a pity if the book were ignored 
simply because of its startling conclusions. 

Ziircher’s fundamental contention is that the Corpus Aristotelicum as we 
have it is the work not of Aristotle but of Theophrastus. Not more than 20-30 
per cent. of the substance came from Aristotle and the only genuine Aristotelian 
works are the exoteric fragments and the Constitution of the Athenians. 
Theophrastus worked for thirty years on the lecture material of Aristotle and 
in the course of that work he came to abandon an essentially Platonic idealism 
in favour of empiricism. All the major doctrines usually attributed to Aristotle 
were first propounded by Theophrastus. The works of “Theophrastus’ which 
contain the /east Aristotelian material include the Analytics, Categories, Topics, 
Metaphysics, Physics, De Gen. An., De Part. An., and the Nicomachean Ethics. 
The works with the most Aristotelian material in them include the De Caelo, 
parts of the Eudemian Ethics, and the two works on Plants by Theophrastus! 
After the work of Theophrastus was completed the whole collection passed 
to Neleus and remained unknown until the edition of Andronicus. Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, confronted with the discrepancies between the Corpus Aris- 
totelicum and the exoteric works, made the mistake of concluding that the 
latter were not genuine works of Aristotle—in fact they were the only genuine 
works, 

This thesis is supported by arguments of two kinds—firstly a number of 
general considerations, and secondly a fresh analysis of the major treatises. 
Under the first heading Ziircher argues that the view that the dialogues were 
composed by Aristotle in his youth only was unknown in antiquity and is 
inherently unlikely. This is crucial to the whole thesis and one would expect 
at least a full discussion of the not very extensive evidence for the dating of 
individual dialogues. But we are not given it, and without it the general 
arguments which are offered lead nowhere. Cherniss argued that in face of 
the negative evidence of the Platonic dialogues the theory of Ideal Numbers 
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criticized by Aristotle cannot have been a theory held by Plato. Accepting this 
thesis, Ziircher argues that it is much easier to maintain if the references in 
the Aristotelian writings are to developments in the Academy in the last twenty 
years of the century. But clearly this argument only applies if the thesis of 
Cherniss is correct, which many would deny. A great deal of weight is attached 
to post-Aristotelian details in the treatises. Probably few would now wish to 
deny that these occur. I. Diiring has recently spoken of the Aristotelian treatises 
as ‘an oral tradition in written form’ and it is probable that revision continued 
in the Peripatos for more than one generation after Aristotle’s death. But 
Zircher does not establish his contention that in mathematics the Corpus must 
be contemporary with Euclid. This he tries to do by saying that either Euclid 
drew his mathematics from Aristotle or the Aristotelian writings drew on 
Euclid and the first alternative is impossible. But the posing of this dilemma 
ignores the whole problem of Euclid’s sources. For a sounder approach see now 
P. H. Michel, De Pythagore a Euclide, Paris, 1950. 

The ‘complete stylistic unity’ between the Corpus Aristotelicum and the 
two works of Theophrastus on Plants need not mean more than that the 
Aristotelian School Literature remained fluid in form—it need not mean that 
the contents underwent any elaborate metamorphosis. Ziircher maintains that 
within the Corpus three successive styles can be distinguished—the dAAa prjv 
style down to about 315 B.c., the purer od py style, 315-308 B.c., and the 
Pure or Neutral style with particles reduced to a minimum after about 308 B.c. 
Of course for Ziircher these represent stages in the style of Theophrastus, and 
they show not the dates of composition but the dates at which rewriting ceased. 
None the less, on the basis of this criterium Ziircher offers a classification of 
the various parts of the main Aristotelian treatises into three groups. The 
tentative nature of the results is freely admitted, but the mere attempt to 
apply the processes of stylometry to the Aristotelian treatises is exciting, and 
it is certainly high time that a more elaborate and systematic attack was made 
on this problem. 

Over a third of the book is devoted to a detailed analysis of groups of 
treatises in the light of the new hypothesis propounded as to their authorship. 
These analyses are intended to establish the principle that the differences of 
doctrine within the Corpus and within particular treatises are so striking that 
they can only be explained on the supposition that we have one man’s thought 
(Aristotle’s) in process of being fundamentally recast by another person, 
Theophrastus. But all the major differences can be equally well explained on 
the supposition that it was Aristotle’s own thinking which went through suc- 
cessive stages of development. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


THE PARVA NATURALIA 


Rent Mucnier: Aristote, Petits Traités d’Histoire Naturelle. Texte 
établi et traduit. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 17+234. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1953. Paper. 


THE text offered by M. Mugnier is the result of his own researches into the 
manuscript tradition—researches described by him in Mélanges Desrousseaux, 
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1938 (“Les Manuscrits des Parva Naturalia’), and in Revue de la Philologie, 
XXv1 (1952), pp. 36-46 (‘La filiation des manuscrits des Parva Naturalia’). 
M. Mugnier’s results usually agree with those of the Teubner editor, G. Biehl, 
but he reports that his text differs from Biehl’s in about sixty places. They are 
not listed, and I have not discovered all of them. 

It is quite a handsome text, slightly spoilt by the Bekker line-numbers, which 
appear in the body of the text instead of in the margin. I have noticed a few 
misprints: e.g. the omission of év after oddév at 4588 ; the omission of d¢ after 
the second dre in 461415; the omission of 7 between dAws and évradfa at 
46510. The printer has sometimes been tiresomely unsuccessful in matching 
the French with the Greek: as many as five lines lag behind on the wrong 
page; and on occasions the paragraphs vary. 

M. Mugnier admits that Biehl took the right view of the manuscripts. 
Why then does he wish to alter Biehl’s text? ‘Pour des raisons de critique 
interne surtout.’ Unfortunately, the translation shows that the author is not 
always a reliable critic; the mistakes I have found are too many to list, but 
here are some examples. : 

At 442411 Mugnier prints avri wdavrwy, with Biehl, but appears to translate 
the manuscript reading dvriorav 7@. At 4541-2 he chooses the reading of 
EY (rév pev .. . Odrepov . . . trav & od) in preference to LSU and Biehl (76 
pev ... 706 8 od); Mugnier’s reading is probably right, since it gives a useful 
job to the words xai dvayxaiov mavri Oarepov badpyew below, which are other- 
wise redundant; but he translates Biehl’s text. 

A second kind of mistake occurs where Mugnier obscures connexions which 
are (tolerably) clear in Greek; one can find one’s way through the French 
by referring to the Greek, but that is not the point of a translation. For instance, 
at 44023 évrai$a dé means ‘but on this (second) hypothesis’-—not ‘alors’. 
Five lines below, xai airy tis av ein xpwydrwr pits. Kaxeivws 5€. . . is trans- 
lated ‘il y aura aussi un certain mélange de couleurs, et, de cette facon, . . .’; 
it means ‘this too would be a <possible theory of) blending of colours. And 
on the former hypothesis also . . ..’ There are many similar instances. 

Thirdly, there are a few startling lapses. At 45314 76 BovAeveoBar avd- 
Aoy.opds Tis €orw is rendered ‘la volition est une espéce de raisonnement’, and 
accompanied by a footnote on Aristotle’s intellectualist theory of desire and 
aversion. 

It is sad that this edition is marred by so many mistakes, because there are 
passages of the Parva Naturalia which are obscure and need the most careful 
analysis. One example is the discussion of imperceptible intervals in time or 
space, in De Sensu 44819 ff. I find it hard to understand either the Greek or 
the French offered by Mugnier, and make the following tentative suggestions. 
Aristotle gives two arguments against the existence of imperceptible intervals 
in our perception. The first (448426~30) is against imperceptible intervals in 
time: while we perceive we must be aware of our existence (€oriv should be 
éorw in 28) ; but if there is an imperceptible interval in the time during which 
we perceive an object continuously, then ‘during that interval one would be 

unaware of one’s existence and sight and perception, even while perceiving’ 
(reading rére AavOavai av ef €orw adros adbrov Kai ei 6pG Kai aicBdverar, Kai 7 
aicbaverar). The second (#30 é7->12) argues against imperceptible intervals 
in both the time and the object of perception: if there were such intervals 
one could never see the whole of anything. In 51 7 év &, 7) obrws . . . should 
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read 7} év & py, odrws .. .; in >5 the mysterious od raév viv rovTwv Twi might be 
ovrw viv, ToUTwy Twi OF oUTws, ev ToUTwY Twi (‘in this way, on the present 
hypothesis, namely in part of the time and the object’) and zwi should be 
followed only by a comma; the apodosis is adnpjcbw. 


University College, London D. J. FURLEY 


THE MEMORABILIA 


Otor Gicon: Kommentar zum ersten Buch von Xenophons Memorabilien. 
(Schweizerische Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 5.) Pp. vi+- 
169. Basel: Reinhardt, 1953. Paper, 15.60 Sw.frs. 


Tus is not a commentary on a classical author in the usually understood sense 
of commentary. It starts from two assumptions—Xenophon’s Socratic writings 
are neither eyewitness accounts nor are they free inventions. What then are 
they ? It is to this question that everything in the present book is directed. Even 
then only a small part of the field is covered, and much in the treatment would 
be obscure without a knowledge of the author’s previous writings, especially his 
book, Sokrates, sein Bild in Dichtung und Geschichte, published in 194.7. Gigon holds 
that the Socratic dialogue, whether written by Plato or anyone else, was always 
a form of Poetry rather than History. In 1947 he gave a specimen analysis of 
Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 1-9. He concluded that behind this passage and a 
number of related passages elsewhere in the Memorabilia there lay a single 
basic text which Xenophon was using. The Memorabilia were completed about 
362 B.c. but preserve material from earlier Socratic literature. The present 
work is intended to substantiate this thesis by a detailed examination of the 
structure and contents of Book i, and a continuation to cover the later books is 
expected for early publication. 

We have accordingly an analysis of each paragraph in turn, with the object 
of finding evidence that the material was originally used in different contexts 
from what we have in Xenophon. Such evidence is found to be so abundant 
that we are led to the conclusion that Xenophon is almost always following a 
method of making é«Aoyai from earlier Socratic literature. In fact the method 
is actually described by Socrates as a method pursued by himself and his 
associates in i. 6. 14. These extracts were put together very clumsily, and some- 
times what was itself an abbreviation was still further abbreviated and used 
again in a different part of the work; e.g. i. 4. 43 ff. was redrafted and put into 
the mouth of Socrates in iv. 4. Xenophon did not draw his material from Plato. 
A major but not exclusive source was Antisthenes. When real peop le figure in 
conversations with Socrates we cannot glean information about them from 
Xenophon’s extracts. The original underlying Xenophon’s Antiphon, for in- 
stance, bore little relation to the real Antiphon—it is simply the general type 
of the sophist hostile to Socrates. The picture of Socrates is equally unhistorical. 

A considerable number of these conclusions is simply stated dogmatically, 
without evidence being offered in the present book. They have already been 
discussed elsewhere in connexion with the author’s previous writings and will 
not be further considered here. But quite apart from the Socratic problem, 
there are important questions raised about the nature of the Memorabilia. It is 
remarkable how little notice has been given to this work by scholars in the last 
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fifty years. The survey of the literature by De Magalhaes-Vilhena in chapter ijj 
of his Le Probléme de Socrate (1952) reveals continued discussion of the genera} 
reliability or otherwise of Xenophon’s account of Socrates, but little detailed, 
investigation of the actual text. It was time that the approach of Joel and Maier 
should be taken up again, and it would have been helpful if Gigon had made 

clear by detailed reference where he follows and where he departs from his 

predecessors. The method of analysis used by Gigon is sound in principle 

though necessarily somewhat subjective in operation. The list of the true 
friends of Socrates in i. 2. 48 is referred to an earlier list of those present at the 
death of Socrates. The list of people admired for wisdom by Aristodemus in 

i. 4. 3 is said probably to come from a general list compiled at the end of the 

fifth century. In neither case do the reasons given seem persuasive. On the other 

hand, the analyses of the way in which the miniature dialogues only partly 

serve the purposes for which they are avowedly introduced demand the most 

serious attention. Thus in the dialogue about Critobulus in i. 3. 8 ff. neither the 

introductory words nor the conclusion are in harmony with what goes imme- 

diately before, and the most likely explanation seems to be that the passage 

came from an Alcibiades dialogue which was excerpted by Xenophon. 

If Gigon had stopped at this point all would have been well. The import- 
ance of Xenophon’s material for the study of sophists and Socratics has been 
improperly neglected and it is high time that this state of affairs was altered. 
But in pursuit of his general thesis Gigon seeks to take away with one hand 
what he offers with the other. Thus in the case of Antiphon mentioned above, 
it is maintained that it results from the interpretation of the Memorabilia that 
Antiphon is merely a name behind which stands the general type of the sophist 
hostile to Socrates (p. 165). In fact such a conclusion does not arise from the 
interpretation of the Memorabilia here offered, but is imported into it from 
without. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


THE BACKWARDS-LOOKING GREEKS 


B. A. vAN GRONINGEN; Jn the Grip of the Past. Essay on an aspect of 
Greek thought. Pp. 126. Leiden: Brill, 1953. Paper, 8.50 g. 


We are familiar with religions of expectancy and inured to theories of progress 
and evolution. The tendency of the Greeks to look to the past for their ‘real 
values’ rather than to the present or the future deserves study, and van 
Groningen here presents a notable conspectus of evidence to illustrate their 
‘retrospective’ attitude. Some exaggeration or over-subtlety seems almost in- 
evitable when a modern scholar seeks to isolate one aspect, and particularly 
this aspect, of Greek thought. But though there is much with which one may 
disagree, van Groningen has written a very successful essay. His English too 
is for the most part clear and readable though by no means free from stumbles ; 
it is a pity that ‘improvable’ (p. 69) does not mean ‘unprovable’, and I do not 
suppose he really means that Anaximander ‘coined’ the word dpx7 (p. 74). 
‘Backwards’ (ézicw) for the Greeks could refer to the future, and ‘forwards’ 
(7péow) to the past. Van Groningen does not seem to refer to this point, 
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though he finds some significance in the fact that the Greeks called the end of 
a rope its beginning. Other linguistic features to which he appeals include 
the use of odw to mean ‘not at all’ (but Herodotus i. 153. 1 is not an example 
of this sense), dpy7jv as ‘absolutely’, ‘in all cases’ (but Aristotle’s definition in 
Poet. 145028 seems irrelevant), the philosophic imperfect, and the gnomic 
or habitual and instantaneous meanings of the aorist. He infers that for the 
Greeks what held good in the past is assumed to be permanently and uni- 
versally true (but with important reservations as regards the unique events 
of mythical history); and, conversely, timeless and indisputable truth was 
most naturally or most emphatically expressed by past tenses or other locutions 
referring at first sight to past time. The ‘logical’ use of viv 5¢, recalling the 
hearer to the realities of the situation, seems to him (but not to me) to conform 
to his analysis. 

‘The Greek did not like anything totally new’, and so (though it is an 
unhappy metaphor in this context) ‘his new wine is always put into old vessels’. 
He used patronymics with great effect, he liked to believe in eponymous 
ancestors, and took pleasure in tales celebrating ‘the first discoverer’ of the 
various arts. Much that we should assign to inventive imagination he assigned 
to memory ; even the Muses are daughters of Memory. The character of the 
primigenitor and all the experience of past generations seemed to him to 
contain the true standards; ‘antiquity seems to approximate to what exists 
by nature’ (Aristotle, Rhet. 1387716). Such arguments weighed heavily— 
though also with other peoples and in more recent times. Hence véuos was 
a great king—though one must again protest against the suggestion that vouifw 
could mean ‘honour’. 

Of course what one sought in the past was explanations of things as they 
are at the present. The present had a tendency to project itself into the past; 
and so the question which dominated which is perhaps more open than van 
Groningen suggests. Sometimes the ‘past’ to which one appealed by way of 
aetiological myths or fictitious genealogies for such explanations was, as he 
tells us, the mythical past, separated from the historical past by ‘a chrono- 
logical no-man’s land’, just as in space Calypso’s isle was separated from the 
Achaean world of Odysseus by an uncharted waste of waters. This mythical 
past is regarded as having come to a definite end except in so far as it was 
really ‘transcendental’ or ‘timeless’, an ontological or eternal ‘now’. Here the 
thesis seems to become complicated; but van Groningen does not consider 
how far such an improper ‘past’ is really proof of a retrospective attitude. 
He does indeed admit that the attention paid to it (and to the historical past 
also) was ‘centripetal’; and the centre was the Greek thinker himself, or the 
position which he had adopted for the moment in time or space. As for the 
historical past, this could be studied exceptionally for its; own sake by Thucy- 
dides (but surely not exclusively so, in view e.g. of i. 22. 4, ii. 48. 3), but was 
ordinarily exploited for the purpose of explaining the present or providing 
useful lessons for the future. The contention is that both in myth and in 
history the tendency was to view the series of events a posteriori. Hence, van 
Groningen thinks, not merely certain doctrines like Aeschylus’ 7dfe pdOos, 
but also certain features in the technique of narrative: Homer plunges in 
medias res—like Odysseus he ‘only wants to go back’; and Herodotus likes to 
tell the end of a story at the beginning. Both leave the reader in suspense 
not as to what came about but how it came about, and so exemplify the 
4598, 5.1 F 
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tendency to look backwards (in our sense) rather than forwards, to survey 
the course of events from a later point of view. Here the ‘epic prolepses’, or 
foreshadowings, and the theorems of Euclid are referred to the same pattern, 

In philosophy the choice of dpy7 instead of réAos to signify an enduring 
principle or substrate is thought to show that even in their ontology the Greeks 
did not succeed in discarding their chronological conceptions. Doctrines of 
ever-recurring cycles of events seem to van Groningen thoroughly Greek ; but 
since here the past, present, and future are one, a very different view seems 
possible even on his own principles. He rather whittles down the teleological 
conceptions which bulked large from the fifth century onwards. The zpévo 
of the Stoics he identifies with the law of nature which keeps things ‘on the 
right course’ but ‘does not conduct them anywhere’. It is all held to imply 
that the Greeks were haunted by the past and lacked interest in the future, 
which is the unknown and unknowable realm of Tyche. Hence they had no 
myths about a future destiny for mankind. Their gods too were interested only 
in the very immediate future and had no final purpose for the world. It was 
not the Greeks who devised the word ‘eschatology’. Van Groningen even 
suggests that, in spite of oracles, etc., the individual was little concerned about 
his own future either here or hereafter. Greek communities drew up no five- 
year plans. But political improvidence is not the same thing as lack of concern 
for the future. Nor should much be deduced from the Greek habit of attributing 
to foreign sources all doctrines (but obviously not these only) of life after death. 
Another argument is drawn from the nature of the Greek future tense which, 
unlike the Latin future, has a strong ‘modal’ flavour, so that all predictions 
state possibilities and not certainties. 

While there is much that is true in this essay it must be confessed that many 
of van Groningen’s observations really seem to testify that the Greeks shared 
the very human and very widespread tendency to live in the present, esteeming 
the past only for its immediately useful contributions and leaving the more 
distant future to look after itself. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


THE PARMENIDES 


Platonis Parmenides nec non Procli Commentarium in Parmenidem, pars 
ultima adhuc inedita. Ediderunt Raymunpus KLIBANsky et CARLOTTA 
Lazowsky. (Plato Latinus, vol. iii.) Pp. xlii+-139; 3 plates. London: 
Warburg Institute, 1953. Cloth, £2. 17s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is a particularly interesting volume in an important series. It does not 
include the whole of the Latin version of Proclus’ commentary on the Par- 
menides, but it gives the whole of the text of the Parmenides itself so far as the 
Latin version includes it (to 142 a 8), and that part of Book vii of the com- 
mentary which is not extant in the Greek. There are in addition a full introduc- 
tion ; the concluding section of the Greek text of Proclus (on 141 e 7-10) ; an 
English translation of that and of the Latin version which follows (and a full 
apparatus) ; a short passage from Book i on Stoic logic, in Greek, Latin, and 
English; a commentary; an appendix repreducing marginalia written by 
Nicolas of Cusa in his copy of the Latin version (or, rather, those of them 
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belonging to that part of the version here reproduced) ; and several indexes, 
including a Graeco-Latin and a Latin-Greek. 

The volume derives from the discovery by Professor Klibansky, announced 
in 1929, of the Latin version and of Cusanus’ marginalia (see R. Klibansky, The 
Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages (London, 1939)). A full 
discussion is now provided in the introduction. It makes clear the importance 
in the later history of philosophy both of Proclus generally and of his inter- 
pretation of the Parmenides in particular, mentioning Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the German mystics of the later Middle Ages, Cusanus, and Hegel’s 
dialectic. Only the Latin version contains the whole of the commentary (though 
it goes only to the end of the first hypothesis, there is no evidence that Proclus 
wrote any more), and the reason why the editors have printed only the last part of 
it is that, owing to the imperfections of the Greek editions of Cousin and Stall- 
baum, the whole of the Latin version could not be edited satisfactorily without 
a fresh recension of the Greek text—a task for which the bases are in fact pro- 
vided here. 

There are four independent manuscripts of the Latin version, A (Ambros. 
Mediol. A 167 sup. (A.D. 1508)), C (Cusanus Hospitalis S. Nicolai 186 (15th 
cent.)), which belonged to Nicolas of Cusa, O (Oxon. Bodl. Digbeianus 236 
(14th cent.)), and V (Vat. Lat. 3074 (first half of 15th cent.)), of which A and 
O form one group, C and V another. It is argued in detail that the translation 
is by William of Moerbeke, and that he probably executed it during his last 
years, while he was Archbishop of Corinth (1278-85/6). Investigation shows 
plainly both the value of the Latin version for the text of Proclus (for which, 
incidentally, there is a mass of Greek evidence not used by Cousin) and the 
value of Proclus for the text of Plato. It is clear that the apparatus of Burnet 
and of Diés need revision, but contaminatio in the tradition of Proclus makes the 
task of the textual critic peculiarly difficult. To touch on a few points: 127 a 5 
is one of the places where Proclus (omitting we) agrees with TWY against B; 
at 128 c 7 he seems (despite Burnet and Diés) to have read ra ypdppara, and it 
is therefore safer to keep these words; at 131 d 4 it appears (despite Burnet) that 
Proclus read pépous; at 134 b 14 he seems to have read jyiv (not jpiv €ore) ; 
at 139 b5 he read 7H 54 with TWY; at 1415 he read xpdvov yiyveoBar 
with TWY. 

The translation (by Miss Labowsky and Miss G. E. M. Anscombe) is very 
helpful, particularly as Moerbeke’s Latin is frequently difficult to follow if one 
does not make a conjectural attempt to reconstruct the Greek. The new text 
has considerable interest, not least because it contains a new fragment of 
Speusippus (perhaps from the JTepi [Tv0ayopeiwv dpifuadv) and another from 
the so-called Chaldaean Oracles (for which Professor W. Theiler gives here a 
tentative reconstruction of the Greek). Pp. 48—50 discuss the various grades of 
sense-perception, opinion, and knowledge; pp. 50 ff. expound Proclus’ theory 
of names ; pp. 52-54 argue that our name for the One is peculiar in that it does 
not name it itself but merely our concept of it; p. 56 identifies the One with 
the Good; on p. 58 it is argued that the highest form of knowledge is 
supra-intellectual (a most interesting indication of Proclus’ temper of mind) ; 
pp. 70—72 discuss negative propositions; p. 72 criticizes Aristotle’s theory of know- 
ledge; p. 74 depreciates practical deliberation by contrast with the life of 
theory. The commentary is helpful and good. 

The short passage on Stoic logic from Book i given on p. 8o is referred to 
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Chrysippus. The Greek is so corrupt here as to be unintelligible without the 
Latin. 

The marginalia in Cusanus’ hand are of more interest for his philosophy than 
for that of Proclus ; the editors hope to publish a fuller account of them later. 

In the apparatus on p. 11, for ‘33’ read ‘34’; in that on p. 13, dvopdfovra 
should be dvoydleras ; on p. 92, for ‘p. 54, 9’ read ‘p. 54, 5”; in the last note but 
one on p. 98, ‘factum’ should be ‘factam’. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the thoroughness of their work. The 
volume is admirably produced, but its price, like that of others in the series, is 
deplorably high. 


Jesus College, Oxford D. A. REES 





A MEDIEVAL COMMENTARY ON ARISTOTLE 


F. Stuart Crawrorp: Averrois Cordubensis Commentarium Magnum 
in Aristotelis De Anima Libros. (Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in 
Aristotelem, Versionum Latinarum Vol. vi. 1.) Pp. xxiv-+592. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Medieval Academy of America, 1953. Cloth, $10. 


Tus volume forms part—a particularly important part—of a great corporate 
enterprise which must command admiration and respect, that of the publica- 
tion of the Latin Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem, undertaken by 
the Medieval Academy of America. This in turn forms part of the projected 
Corpus Philosophorum Medi Aevi (see H. A. Wolfson in Speculum, vi (1931), 
pp. 412-27). An earlier volume in the sameseries, Averroés’ compendium of the 
Parva Naturalia, was published in 1949 and reviewed in C.R. n.s., i (1951), 
pp. 237-8. 

Averroés wrote three commentaries on the De Anima, namely a Compendium, 
a Commentarium Medium, and a Commentarium Magnum. This last is not known in 
the original Arabic, but there exist fifty-seven manuscripts of a Latin version 
by Michael Scot (there is also a Hebrew version, but this seems to be clearly 
derived from the Latin). The present volume says nothing of the date of the 
version, but it may well have been executed somewhere about 1217, while its 
composer was at Toledo, which was the centre of an important school of 
translators including also Gerard of Cremona and Hermann the German (cf. 
C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, Mass., 
1924), ch. xiii). Among his numerous other translations, he is thought to have 
been the author of one of the two versions of Averroés’ compendium of the 
Parva Naturalia printed in the volume mentioned above. 

Michael Scot died in or about 1235, and we are fortunate in having one 
manuscript, B, which goes back to 1243, while there are several others of the 
thirteenth century. Professor Crawford has used five, A (Vaticanus Ottob. Lat. 
2215), B (Parisinus Bibl. Nat. Lat. 15453), C (Parisinus Bibl. Nat. Lat. 16156), 
D (Matritensis Bibl. Palat. VII. G. 2 (2. C.2) 150), and G (Parisinus Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 16151). A and C form one group, B, D, and G another. There are thirteen 
editions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of which the earliest appeared 
at Padua in 1472, while that generally considered the best is the first Juntine 
(Venice, 1550). Both these have been used in the present edition, which gives 
a large apparatus criticus, while the editor has also found it necessary to add 
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a certain number of conjectures, mostly minor and several of them beyond 
question right. 

This is one of the greatest of all commentaries, and it is most valuable that it 
should be reprinted in a genuine critical edition. It displays remarkable clarity 
and power of thought, even through the medium of the translation, and ranges 
over much of Aristotle’s work and also over the discussions of earlier com- 
mentators, Greek and Arabic. Its merits are not the less great because most 
modern scholars would disagree with it on important points, as when it holds 
that only particulars exist outside the intellect, and when it sets out its general 
exposition of the intellect itself. But this last is a perpetually disputed point, 
and it is noteworthy that in recent years Averroés’ interpretation of Aristotle’s 
theory of the intellect has found a stalwart defender in the Dutch scholar 
F. Nuyens, who treats the matter at length in L’évolution de la psychologie 
d’Aristote (Fr. trans., 1948). Averroés treats all three Books in great detail, but, 
as is natural, devotes the least space to the first ; his division between Books ii 
and iii is not alone in coming at our iii. 4. 429*10 (cf. the Latin Philoponus on 
De An. iii), and leaves the whole of pp. 379-502 to be devoted to the theory of 
the intellect. It is here, in the long comment on 42929-43072, that there comes 
the famous encomium on Aristotle, ‘Credo enim quod iste homo fuit regula in 
Natura, et exemplar quod Natura invenit ad demonstrandum ultimam per- 
fectionem humanam in materiis’ (iii, §14, 142-5; p. 433). Averroés refers many 
times in the course of his commentary to Galen, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Themistius, Alfarabi, and Avempace, several times to Theophrastus and twice 
to Nicolaus of Damascus, but never (it seems) to Philoponus or Simplicius, 
only twice to Avicenna, and never to any Arabic philosopher but him, 
Alfarabi, and Avempace. 

There are three indexes, one Graeco-Latin, one Latin-Greek, and one of 
subjects and proper names, of which scholars will find the last particularly 
useful for quarrying in so large a mass of material. They are due in part to 
Professor F. H. Fobes. It is a pity that there are no notes, but the indexes do 
something to fill the gap. The production of the book is excellent—it is only to 
be regretted that it is so expensive—and both editor and publishers deserve our 
warmest thanks and congratulations. 


Jesus College, Oxford D. A. REES 


THE SCIPIONIC AGE 


Pierre Grima: Le Siécle des Scipions. Pp. 230. Paris: Aubier, 1953. 
Paper, 525 fr. 


Tuis is the first volume dealing with ancient history to appear in a new Collec- 
tion Historique; ‘destinée aux étudiants aussi bien qu’au public cultivé . . . elle 
cherche moins a suivre les divisions traditionnelles, chronologiques ou géogra- 
phiques, qu’a mettre l’accent sur les grands problémes et les grandes étapes de 
la civilisation’. In this volume the main text of some 160 pages is supported by 
20 pages of notes, followed by the translation of ten passages of Polybius, Livy, 
and other documents, by chronological tables and a bibliography. 

The main theme is indicated by the sub-title ‘Rome et I’Hellénisme au 
temps des guerres puniques’, while an attempt is made to group round 
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outstanding figures the political, social, religious, literary, and artistic develop- 
ments which explain how and why the empire of Rome was established. The 
author starts with early Greek influences on Rome and curiously ends about 
160 B.c., thus including Terence and the youthful contacts of Scipio Aemilianus 
with Polybius, but excluding much of the Age of Scipio Aemilianus, the treat- 
ment of which seems to be promised by the title. Within this period by tracing 
the reciprocal influence of political and literary events he attempts to demon- 
strate the existence of, and to define, a pensée romaine. This is obviously an 
ambitious venture within the scope of the series: not only is the subject vast 
but it must be difficult to decide how much general history should be included, 
how much may be assumed as already familiar to the reader. The result is a 
pleasant sketch which should stimulate interest in this period and raise in the 
readers’ minds many questions which are easier to ask than to answer: the 
author’s answers to some of them, however, may not win the approval of all. 

It is possible to illustrate here the trend of Grimal’s thought and argumenta- 
tion in relation to only one or two matters in a very wide field. Any assessment 
of the extent of Greek influences on early Rome is a delicate business, but after 
the earlier period of the so-called Etrusco—Latin-Campanian Koine there was 
a recession of Greek influence, and many readers may be startled by Grimal’s 
remark that ‘vers le milieu du III¢ siécle avant notre ére, Rome était bilingue’ 
(p. 27). This view is supported by the fact that a Roman ambassador addressed 
the Tarentines in Greek in 281, by the supposition that Cineas’ eloquence 
would have been in vain if he had not been able to speak in Greek to an under- 
standing Senate, and by the belief that since Livius Andronicus was only eight 
years old when he came to Rome in 272 he cannot have acquired his Hellenic 
culture at Tarentum but received it at Rome where a hellenized plebs existed. 
But a few Greek-speaking senators do not make the whole governing class 
bilingual, and Cineas may have used an interpreter, while the paradoxical view 
of Andronicus rests on a date which Grimal admits is hypothetical (p. 170) and 
can be avoided by acceptance of the belief of Cichorius, Beare, and others that 
Andronicus went to Rome about 250. As to a hellenized plebs urbana, doubtless 
there were some Greek-speaking workers, freedmen, and slaves, but is it likely 
that at this date large numbers of slaves would be Greeks? (Grimal himself 
seems to doubt this on p. 56.) It is true that Heracleides Ponticus could call 
Rome a ‘Greek city’, but surely in the sense of internal organization, not lan- 
guage, just as Pyrrhus was amazed at the discipline of an army of ‘barbarians’ 
(rds pev adrn rdv BapBdpwvr od BdpBapos: Plut. Pyrrh. 16. 5). 

Another challenging example of Grimal’s conclusions is his belief (pp. 69 ff.) 
that, after the early period of Rome’s assimilation of Italic Hellenism, Rome 
was suddenly faced after Cannae by the active hostility of the Greek world 
(part of Greek Italy, Syracuse, Philip, etc.) and reacted against this aggressive 
Hellenism by turning to her national traditions, a movement discernible in 
the religious and literary spheres. This reaction is illustrated by the human 
sacrifice of two Greeks and two Gauls (Etruscan tradition; interpreted as anti- 
Greek also by J. Gagé, Huit Recherches, 1950, pp. 51 ff.), and it is not contra- 
dicted by Fabius’ visit to Delphi (the oracle’s fame was first introduced to 
Latium by Etruria) and the turning to Apollo (as also in the Ludi Apollinares 
in 212), since Apollo had long been acclimatized at Veii and Rome and the 
movement should be interpreted as a reversion to older conditions (unlike the 
Ludi Tarentini of 249 which opened Rome to currents of contemporary 
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Hellenism ; so the carmen of Livius in 207 was to Juno Regina, not to Persephone 
as that of 249). Further, Venus Erycina (215) and Magna Mater (less Cybele 
than Rhea Silvia) are introduced at Rome less as strangers than as old friends, 
known through Aeneas and the Trojan legend, which had been made popular 
by the theatre. Such matters cannot be discussed in detail here, but while there 
may be an element of truth in Grimal’s general contention (especially in rela- 
tion to the influence of the Trojan legend), in the main his interpretation of the 
evidence seems strained and unnatural, and many of the actions which he sees 
as national and anti-Hellenist may appear to others to be primarily a further 
stage in the assimilation of Greek and Roman religion in an attempt to appease 
religious panic and secure the pax deorum in the tense war years. 

A few slips may be noted : the Laelius of p. 8 was not a survivor of the Second 
Punic War; the Marcelli (p. 54) were plebeians; for Gracchus (p. 60) read 
Longus ; for Luna (p. 61) Luca; for 208 (p. 83) 205 ; P. Scipio is wrongly named 
Gnaeus on pp. 208, 209, and 213; it is not clear why Dittenberger, Syll.3 618 
cannot be attributed to the Scipios (p. 193: Holleaux did not say his last word 
on this in 1917, nor was his the only voice) ; nor incidentally did Mattingly 
make his last pronouncement on early Roman coinage in 1933 (cf. p. 176)! 
There are indeed many matters, small and large, historical and literary, which 
invite discussion, but it may be said that while some may provoke doubt or 
disagreement much that Grimal has to say will commend itself, and all is 
expressed with clarity and precision in a stimulating and attractive essay on a 
large theme. 


King’s College, London H. H. SCULLARD 


THE BUDE CICERO 


Cicéron: Discours. Tome XIII: Au Sénat, Au Peuple, Sur sa Maison. Texte 
établi et traduit par P. WurLLeumier. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 171 
(partly double). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. Paper. 


In preparing this edition of three of the speeches post reditum, M. Wuilleumier 
has been able to examine the Paris (P) and Harleian (H) manuscripts, which 
were not accessible to Klotz when editing the speeches for the Teubner Cicero 
during the 1914-18 war, and from his study of H concludes that of the 
twelfth-century manuscripts H is the closest to P. 

This conclusion had previously been reached by Peterson (Oxford text, 1g10, 
p. x), but Wuilleumier, besides providing evidence for H’s readings additional 
to that given by Peterson, goes further than either Peterson or Klotz in accept- 
ing H’s variants. In some cases H fills an obvious gap in P satisfactorily, e.g. 
Quir. 23 <quin> colas, Dom. 132 <ut) cum eo; in others its insertion is unnecessary, 
e.g. Quir. 21 nefarie <me>, or on the wrong lines, e.g. Quir. 18 en ego <tot> testi- 
montis, where a fuller expression such as that proposed by Klotz en ego <his 
optimorum virorum) testimoniis seems required. In Dom. 76 H corrects the non- 
sensical omnes negent of P to omnes non negent, which Wuilleumier prints—a 
strange expression for Cicero to use to describe the universal acclamation given 
to his achievements! P’s reading suggests a corruption of omnes fere gentes. 
Wuilleumier seems mistaken, too, in accepting Dom. 80 H’s res iudicata (res 
tum iudicata P, rerum iudicatarum auctoritas Madvig). 
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outstanding figures the political, social, religious, literary, and artistic develop- 
ments which explain how and why the empire of Rome was established. The 
author starts with early Greek influences on Rome and curiously ends about 
160 B.c., thus including Terence and the youthful contacts of Scipio Aemilianus 
with Polybius, but excluding much of the Age of Scipio Aemilianus, the treat- 
ment of which seems to be promised by the title. Within this period by tracing 
the reciprocal influence of political and literary events he attempts to demon- 
strate the existence of, and to define, a pensée romaine. This is obviously an 
ambitious venture within the scope of the series: not only is the subject vast 
but it must be difficult to decide how much general history should be included, 
how much may be assumed as already familiar to the reader. The result is a 
pleasant sketch which should stimulate interest in this period and raise in the 
readers’ minds many questions which are easier to ask than to answer: the 
author’s answers to some of them, however, may not win the approval of all. 

It is possible to illustrate here the trend of Grimal’s thought and argumenta- 
tion in relation to only one or two matters in a very wide field. Any assessment 
of the extent of Greek influences on early Rome is a delicate business, but after 
the earlier period of the so-called Etrusco—Latin-Campanian Koine there was 
a recession of Greek influence, and many readers may be startled by Grimal’s 
remark that ‘vers le milieu du III¢ siécle avant notre ére, Rome était bilingue’ 
(p. 27). This view is supported by the fact that a Roman ambassador addressed 
the Tarentines in Greek in 281, by the supposition that Cineas’ eloquence 
would have been in vain if he had not been able to speak in Greek to an under- 
standing Senate, and by the belief that since Livius Andronicus was only eight 
years old when he came to Rome in 272 he cannot have acquired his Hellenic 
culture at Tarentum but received it at Rome where a hellenized plebs existed. 
But a few Greek-speaking senators do not make the whole governing class 
bilingual, and Cineas may have used an interpreter, while the paradoxical view 
of Andronicus rests on a date which Grimal admits is hypothetical (p. 170) and 
can be avoided by acceptance of the belief of Cichorius, Beare, and others that 
Andronicus went to Rome about 250. As to a hellenized plebs urbana, doubtless 
there were some Greek-speaking workers, freedmen, and slaves, but is it likely 
that at this date large numbers of slaves would be Greeks? (Grimal himself 
seems to doubt this on p. 56.) It is true that Heracleides Ponticus could call 
Rome a ‘Greek city’, but surely in the sense of internal organization, not lan- 
guage, just as Pyrrhus was amazed at the discipline of an army of ‘barbarians’ 
(rdéis pev abrn trav BapBdpwvr od BapBapos: Plut. Pyrrh. 16. 5). 

Another challenging example of Grimal’s conclusions is his belief (pp. 69 ff.) 
that, after the early period of Rome’s assimilation of Italic Hellenism, Rome 
was suddenly faced after Cannae by the active hostility of the Greek world 
(part of Greek Italy, Syracuse, Philip, etc.) and reacted against this aggressive 
Hellenism by turning to her national traditions, a movement discernible in 
the religious and literary spheres. This reaction is illustrated by the human 
sacrifice of two Greeks and two Gauls (Etruscan tradition ; interpreted as anti- 
Greek also by J. Gagé, Huit Recherches, 1950, pp. 51 ff.), and it is not contra- 
dicted by Fabius’ visit to Delphi (the oracle’s fame was first introduced to 
Latium by Etruria) and the turning to Apollo (as also in the Ludi Apollinares 
in 212), since Apollo had long been acclimatized at Veii and Rome and the 
movement should be interpreted as a reversion to older conditions (unlike the 
Ludi Tarentini of 249 which opened Rome to currents of contemporary 
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Hellenism ; so the carmen of Livius in 207 was to Juno Regina, not to Persephone 
as that of 249). Further, Venus Erycina (215) and Magna Mater (less Cybele 
than Rhea Silvia) are introduced at Rome less as strangers than as old friends, 
known through Aeneas and the Trojan legend, which had been made popular 
by the theatre. Such matters cannot be discussed in detail here, but while there 
may be an element of truth in Grimal’s general contention (especially in rela- 
tion to the influence of the Trojan legend), in the main his interpretation of the 
evidence seems strained and unnatural, and many of the actions which he sees 
as national and anti-Hellenist may appear to others to be primarily a further 
stage in the assimilation of Greek and Roman religion in an attempt to appease 
religious panic and secure the pax deorum in the tense war years. 

A few slips may be noted : the Laelius of p. 8 was not a survivor of the Second 
Punic War; the Marcelli (p. 54) were plebeians; for Gracchus (p. 60) read 
Longus ; for Luna (p. 61) Luca; for 208 (p. 83) 205; P. Scipio is wrongly named 
Gnaeus on pp. 208, 209, and 213; it is not clear why Dittenberger, Syil.? 618 
cannot be attributed to the Scipios (p. 193: Holleaux did not say his last word 
on this in 1917, nor was his the only voice) ; nor incidentally did Mattingly 
make his last pronouncement on early Roman coinage in 1933 (cf. p. 176)! 
There are indeed many matters, small and large, historical and literary, which 
invite discussion, but it may be said that while some may provoke doubt or 
disagreement much that Grimal has to say will commend itself, and all is 
expressed with clarity and precision in a stimulating and attractive essay on a 
large theme. 


King’s College, London H. H. SCULLARD 


THE BUDE CICERO 


Cicéron: Discours. Tome XIII: Au Sénat, Au Peuple, Sur sa Matson. Texte 
établi et traduit par P. WurmLteumier. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 171 
(partly double). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. Paper. 


IN preparing this edition of three of the speeches post reditum, M. Wuilleumier 
has been able to examine the Paris (P) and Harleian (H) manuscripts, which 
were not accessible to Klotz when editing the speeches for the Teubner Cicero 
during the 1914-18 war, and from his study of H concludes that of the 
twelfth-century manuscripts H is the closest to P. 

This conclusion had previously been reached by Peterson (Oxford text, 1910, 
p. x), but Wuilleumier, besides providing evidence for H’s readings additional 
to that given by Peterson, goes further than either Peterson or Klotz in accept- 
ing H’s variants. In some cases H fills an obvious gap in P satisfactorily, e.g. 
Quir. 23 <quin> colas, Dom. 132 <ut) cum eo; in others its insertion is unnecessary, 
e.g. Quir. 21 nefarie <me>, or on the wrong lines, e.g. Quir. 18 en ego <tot) testi- 
moniis, where a fuller expression such as that proposed by Klotz en ego <his 
optimorum virorum) testimoniis seems required. In Dom. 76 H corrects the non- 
sensical omnes negent of P to omnes non negent, which Wuilleumier prints—a 
strange expression for Cicero to use to describe the universal acclamation given 
to his achievements! P’s reading suggests a corruption of omnes fere gentes. 
Wuilleumier seems mistaken, too, in accepting Dom. 80 H’s res iudicata (res 
tum tudicata P, rerum iudicatarum auctoritas Madvig). 
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Wuilleumier’s own emendations are not numerous. The most attractive is 
Quir. 23 secundo rumore. He may well be right in reading Sen. 27 <de> illo die, 
Dom. 12 adlatum, Dom. 118 <nisi> adulescentem quemquam (though Miiller’s 
adulescentem quemquam <alium) is an easier change), and in bracketing Dom. 122 
et praeditis. His insertion of linguae in Dom. 22 and his emendation of si iam 
(Dom. 57) to etiam si are surely unnecessary, and in Quir. 1 misericordia desi- 
derium is preferable. Dom. 99 furia patriae is less likely perhaps than Baiter’s 
Suria atque pestis patriae, and Dom. 141 amens, furore instinctus is unconvincing. 
(Klotz’s instinctus furore is almost certain here.) Dom. 65 Wuilleumier prints an 
emendation by M. Boyancé, who has collaborated in the revision of the book: 
nodus amoris (suggested by Lael. 51 nodus amicitiae). This is an ingenious correc- 
tion, and nodus amoris by itself is not objectionable. But what of nodus iniuriae? 
Why should Cicero, pace Wuilleumier, speak of a nebulous ‘link which binds 
together in suffering’, when it is the suffering itself, i.e. exile, which would 
more likely be referred to as a ‘bond’ between Cicero and Cato? Here again 
Klotz comes nearer the mark with mod¢o soci)us m<ets labyoribus. In the same 
section Wuilleumier suggests hinc modo amandes, where the imperfect subjunc- 
tive, proposed by Halm, would be more suitable and account more easily for 
the corruption. 

Among other dubious readings one may mention Sen. 26 itaque exstitit, which 
does not account for the manuscripts’ reading dimittit (best explained by Sydow 
as due to an omission: dimit<tens iram suam rei p. extitit), Dom. 25 imminutam 
(no need to change mutatam) and Dom. 107 arbitrere (arbitrare, the reading of 
the best manuscripts, is required). The only passage which Wuilleumier 
obelizes—Dom. 137—allows a satisfactory solution if we follow Jeep’s sug- 
gestion ac nequitiae and read ac nequitiae <tuae> notam, doloris bonorum omnium 
<indicium). 

Wuilleumier’s apparatus is a meagre one, which does not attempt to include 
all the variants. Inevitably, readings are sometimes omitted which may be of 
importance, e.g. Sen. 17 semper te «, Dom. 121 dissimulosis P*. For a guide to 
the worth of the manuscripts one has to turn to Wuilleumier’s introduction. 
Here he quotes sundry passages in support of his statements, but gives the 
reading of one manuscript or group of manuscripts only in each case. More 
often than not the variants in these cases are discoverable only by referring 
to Klotz’s edition. It must be added that Wuilleumier is very poorly served 
by his printer in the presentation of this introductory material on the manu- 
scripts. Without headings, without italics for Latin quotations, and without 
effective spacing, French mingles with Latin and paragraph merges into para- 
graph in a bewildering fashion. 

Wuilleumier’s translation is accurate and elegant. His close rendering of 
the labyrinthine periods at the opening of the ad Quirites and in the peroration 
of the de Domo achieves a degree of success which an equally close English 
version could hardly attain. There are a few small omissions (Sen. 7 et facibus, 
Dom. 13 lapidator, Dom. 84 illis ipsis temporibus, Dom. 106 praesentis) and some 
obvious errors: Sen. 37 Metellarum, Quir. 7 in discessu civium, Dom. 60 expromo, 
Dom. 106 in quem, Dom. 127 quomodo. In Sen. 17  sicut eras, as Wuilleumier’s 
note shows, means more than ‘ow tu te trouvais’, and ‘nécessaire 4 mes yeux’ 
seems inadequate to translate mihi necessariam in Dom. 16. 

Misprints are regrettably numerous. In the text read: Sen. 15 instructoresque 
or instinctoresque, Quir. 19 nobis for vobis, Quir. 23 vos for nos, Dom. 62 cupiditate 
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for cupidine, Dom. 64 ruinis for minis, Dom. 82 ferri for fieri, Dom. 94 hanc for hunc, 
Dom. 98 accidunt for accident. There are unexplained transpositions in Dom. 15 
and 29, and omissions in Dom. 106 (deos) and 126 (ipsa). In the Introduction 
p. 9 read Aelia et Fufia; p. 31, 1. 10 salutem for saluti; p. 34, 1. 4 Sen. 3 for Sen. 6, 
and 1. 12 Dom. 115 obstructurum for 114 obstricturum. 

Wuilleumier gives an admirable historical introduction, and his appraisal 
of the literary worth of the speeches is perhaps the best feature of this edition. 


University of St. Andrews J. H. SIMON 


THE BUDE PRO CLUENTIO 


PrerrRE Boyanceé: Cicéron, Discours. Tome viii: Pour Cluentius. Texte 
établi et traduit. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 178 (partly double). Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1953. Paper, 600 fr. 


How good was the Cluniacensis? Clark probably overestimated it, and Fruechtel 
also preferred it to M in doubtful cases. Now Boyancé follows M ‘where 
hesitation is possible’; hence there are more than 300 differences between his 
text and Clark’s. He brings forward interesting new evidence: in collating M 
for the first time since Classen he has produced some twenty good readings, 
hitherto misreported, sometimes identical with X’s, and elsewhere he shows that 
though M is wrong it is nearer the truth than hitherto suspected. 

The problem is too complex to analyse thoroughly here, for the five Clunia- 
censis speeches cannot be treated entirely separately. But a sample examination 
of differences between M and & may be worth something, though such methods 
have obvious dangers. In pro Cluentio 1-50 where M and 2 disagree I prefer M 
66 times, 2’ 62 times, and feel very doubtful 39 times. One might expect 2B to 
give a higher proportion of favourable results than Y alone; the result is 
surprisingly different: over the whole speech I prefer M 26 times, 2B once, 
and feel doubtful 12 times. These figures do not encourage a rejection of 
Boyancé’s thesis. But the issue is evenly balanced, and any point of latinity, 
however slight, should tip the scale in doubtful cases. Boyancé sometimes 
seems too favourable to M; I give a selection of Z’s readings which might be 
preferred. 16 omit iam (which I should expect before dedecus) ; 47 non incallidus 
et (non incallidus is a compliment) ; 51 omit implere (un-Ciceronian in this sense) ; 
60 consentire (consistere seems impossible) ; 138 sic populum (supported by the 
testimonia: et = ‘aussi’ is not plausible here or in 168); 170 aspicere (see 
Fausset) ; 192 quam (with the cum of yw I expect esset). X might also be preferred 
where it gives a better clausula and not inferior sense: e.g. 24 nuntiant, go 
rogaveris, 134 vellet dicere. 

In deciding between M and & we must consider the evidence from other 
sources. Boyancé uses Quintilian’s testimonia in favour of M, but perhaps 
he under-estimates the importance of P, the fifth-century palimpsest. He says 
nothing about Peyron, whose edition since the 1904 Turin fire is our chief 
authority for its readings ; nothing about the specimen facsimile in C. Cipolla, 
Codici Bobbiesi, tavola iv; he does not even tell us what parts of the speech P 
included. (He does not say either what B contains.) He regrets that P does not 
agree systematically with either side of the tradition (p. 49) ; but I notice PZ’ 
agreeing against M 28 times and PM aga:nst 2 only 5 times. Again, what of 
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the actual merits of the readings of PM and P2? PM are once wrong (101 
where & has a different mistake), and PY only twice certainly wrong (1 alteram; 
23 A. omitted), and there coincidence is possible. But at least 11 times 
Boyancé follows M against P2.' If he thinks that the two traditions parted 
later than the fifth century, this procedure is unjustifiable; if he thinks that 
they parted earlier,” his reasoning is not formally invalid, though I should still 
be reluctant to desert a consensus of PZ. 

I have noticed fifteen new emendations. Boyancé often attaches import- 
ance to perhaps pointless manuscript mistakes. In 31 he suggests cum illa illud 
(illa M, illud X) but & is adequate ; 87 bonum unum (bonunum M) where unum is 
unwanted ; 127 ut illae . . . contiones habere ferebantur (haberebantur X), but neither 
habere nor ferebantur is convincing. The following deserve consideration: 115 
incertis (inceris M), though I prefer in ceteris; 175 mortis huius (mortisus M). In 
104 praeiudiciis . . . factis seems clumsy ; other suggestions offer alternatives to 
previous proposals. More emendations might have been recorded, e.g. 37 
ubi pernoctarat (Mueller) ; 127 non comperisse (Graevius), where Boyancé pro- 
poses aliud esse . . . comperisse. Rejected phrases are not bracketed but banished 
to the apparatus (e.g. 72 and 176, where other solutions are possible). 

The interesting introduction is particularly good in discussing the charges 
against Cluentius and the manceuvre by which Cicero tricked the jury. I miss a 
family tree and an index nominum. P. 82: the columna Maenia was on the north of 
the Forum, not the south. P. 117: Mam. was the praenomen, not the cognomen, 
of Aemilius Lepidus (cos. 77). P. 139: the cognomen of C. Cassius (cos. 73) was 
not Varus but Longinus (R.E£. iii. 1727. 24). P. 124: Quinctius wore the 
purpura during his praetorship in 68 but hardly while tribune in 74 (in Vat. 16 
is a malicious joke not to be taken too seriously). 

The translation seems accurate. But in 54 advocabat means ‘he collected sup- 
porters’ ; 58 sedulo faciebat ‘he did his best’; 151 hanc ipsam legem ‘the very law 
under which this case is being tried’ ; 163 de via decessisse, apart from the pun on 
the via Latina, means virtutem deseruisse (Cael. 38, de am. 61). In the text there is a 
superfluous esse in 187 ; and faults in the apparatus in 10, 12, 39, 40, 197; other 
slips are even more trivial. Boyancé’s edition is to be welcomed. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford R. G. M. NISBET 


CICERO’S ORATOR 


Orto Szex: M. Tullius Cicero, Orator. Textbearbeitung, Einleitung, 
Kritischer Apparat. Pp. 156. Heidelberg: Kerle, 1952. Paper, DM 4.20. 


Tus is a modest, carefully printed text, intended primarily for the use of 
students. It does, however, claim to provide ‘a full critical apparatus’, and must 
in the first place be judged as a critical edition. 

Seel has given us a sound text, containing few surprises. His chief divergence 
from Reis’s text (Teubner, 1932) lies in a tendency to favour the readings of 
the codices integri against those of the mutili. While agreeing with his valuation 


’ In 147 he does not record that P like whole favour different sides may argue for 
2 reads isto (see Peyron). In any case it two ancient traditions. See also Klotz, Rh. 
makes more obvious sense than hoc sexto. Mus. Ixvii (1912), p. 373 for another argument 
? The fact that Quintilian and P on the (referring to the pro Caelio). 
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of the integri, one may sometimes question the wisdom of his choices: 112 
longius, 128 id quo, 132 extimescerem, 148 forensibus nostris rebus etiam, 149 est 
enim... . nec id tamen fiet, 180 ut est . . . duplex et, 190 insequentis itaque. Seel offers 
three emendations of his own (the reading facilem 150, to which he lays claim, 
was advocated by Bake and Mommsen) : 202 haec [nec] nimis—this clearly gives 
the right sense, and for the use of nimis there are parallels in Cicero (cf. de Leg. 
i. 27) ; 217 par choreo trochaeus (trocheus is presumably a misprint)—sed spatio par 
non syllabis, qui habet tres breves, a transposition which would be more convincing 
if trochaeus were inserted after syllabis instead ; 223 perfecta, comprehensio [est] et, 
where Lambinus’ perfecta est, comprehensio et is preferable, though, as Seel 
remarks, locus vix sanabilis videtur. 

That the apparatus falls short of the completeness claimed for it may be 
judged from the following omissions: 20 structa Ernesti instructa L, 101 ne fuerit 
L ne. . fueris (. .diitu in marg.) A nedum tu videris. ne fuerit Heerdegen e codd. 
dett., 105 non minus magnum y, 107 ab hac iam A, 142 iuvat in marg. A, 146 rectiores 
P (cf. Seel’s note on tecte 228), 201 collocationis Manutius collocationes L. Some 
errors occur: 38 Heerdegen’s emendation includes aut crebro (line 13), 49 the 
conjectures of Stangl and Mommsen are confused, 60 L surely does not omit 
in quo... ineptum?, 111 eius et totae L, 112 videmur A videamur L. An indication 
of Seel’s main divergences from Reis is perhaps useful, but, when space is 
limited, notes on the preferences of Reis and Kroll for this or that manuscript 
reading should not have been given room which would have been better 
used for references to testimonia (especially in view of Philippson’s discussion 
in Ph. W. lvi (1936), 1335-9). And perhaps space might have been found 
for the conjectures : 94 eluxerunt (Sydow) and 108 at pro Habito . . . nostra [eaque] 
(Philippson). 

Seel provides an introduction which eloquently appraises Cicero’s achieve- 
ment, but is disappointing on the historical background of and persons con- 
cerned in the Asianist-Atticist controversy (a reference to Hendrickson’s 
articles in A.7.P. xxv, xxvi, and xlvii would have been useful), copious notes 
on Proper Names, and a ‘Terminologische Ubersicht’—mainly a dreary 
catalogue of rhetorical terms (at least references might have been given to 
illustrate the figurae). In his introduction Seel expresses his belief in the in- 
terest and value of the Orator to the modern world. But if his aim is to kindle 
the student’s interest in the Orator, one may well doubt whether an edition 
such as this is the best means of achieving that object. 


University of St. Andrews J. H. SIMON 





HORACE AGAIN REWRITTEN 


A. Y. CAMPBELL: Horace, Odes and Epodes, re-edited with Notes in 
English. Pp. xxiii+339. Liverpool: University Press, 1953. Cloth, 
205. net. 


In 1945 Professor Campbell published a critical edition of the Odes and Epodes 
with Latin commentary. This new volume is not a second edition in the 
ordinary sense. Access to the first edition is presupposed; and Campbell is 
here chiefly concerned with those passages in which he has modified or can- 
celled his earlier views, and with the solution of hitherto unsuspected difficulties. 
The brief preface and the 201 pages of notes are in English. 
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In the preface Campbell explains his critical principles. He regards the 
traditional text as—at least in parts—extremely corrupt. In this view he was 
confirmed by Professor W. M. Edwards, with whom he conducted a corre- 
spondence ‘almost weekly throughout these last six years’. Edwards, whom he 
‘gradually annexed as collaborator’, frequently convinced him that he had 
been too conservative and ‘startled him into self-criticism and renewed activity’. 
‘It presently became evident to me’, he writes, ‘that corruption had been even 
wider, as well as more deep-seated, inveterate, and pernicious, than I had 
ever supposed.’ 

Corruption, however, is not uniform throughout the Odes and Epodes but 
is concentrated in particular poems. These (Campbell maintains) were in 
general the best Odes; and the probable explanation is that the single copy 
on which the tradition had presumably once depended ‘was, on the whole, most 
thumbed and worn in the favourite or most educationally useful pieces, and 
that by consequence parts of these had become so indistinct as not to be per- 
fectly decipherable.’ (At the same time, Campbell acknowledges that some 
of the universal favourites, e.g. iii. 9 or iii. 13, have come down intact: ‘well’, 
he adds, ‘these are just exceptions’.) It follows therefore that we have often 
to deal, not with isolated errors, but with ‘complexes’ of corruption or ‘residual 
difficulties’ which are the result of material accidents; and the more residual 
the difficulty, the more radical is the treatment necessitated—no less than ‘a 
process more comprehensive and drastic than is comprised by the rigid and 
formal rules of conventional emendation’. 

In this second edition Campbell certainly practises what he preaches. He 
is not interested in the choice between variants—indeed no apparatus criticus 
is provided—but concentrates his energies on conjectural emendation. Of the 
200 emendations of his own which he printed in the 1945 edition he retains 
some 120, and to these he adds a very large number of new conjectures pro- 
posed either by Edwards or himself. The following is a—necessarily brief— 
selection from them: i. 19. 8 et multum os minio rubrius adspici (et vultus nimium 
lubricus adspici): ‘minio rubrius answers to marmore purius. The two balanced 
phrases make an excellent pair; the lady’s colouring is white and red.’ i. 31. 
7-8 qua Liris quietam | porgit aquam (quae Liris quieta mordet aqua): ‘ ‘‘extends”’, 
lengthwise that is, and by means of many windings. . . . It is impossible to 
bite the countryside ‘‘with water’’.’ ii. 13. 1-3 ilex (ille et) . . . quicumque pro- 
nam (primum) et sacrilega manu | produxit umbrosam (arbos) : ‘I feel that I have now 
. . . produced a stanza in which the logical relation, and the disposition, of 
the words are absolutely Horatian.’ ii. 14. 25-28 heres . . . degener (dignior) |... 
mero | tinguet pavimentum supinus (superbo) : ‘I agree entirely with Edwards that 
the reference is probably, in the main, to “‘careless handling of the liquor’’.’ 
(Does this mean that the degenerate heir falls on his back while carrying the 

wine?) ii. 16. 21-22 ridet (scandit) aeratas vitiosa navis | Cura quae raedamque 
equitemque vincit (Cura nec turmas equitum relinquit): “This restoration duly gives 
the required gradatio of speed.’ iii. 1. 38-39 sequax | invadit aeratam triremem 
(neque | decedit aerata triremi): “The wretched neque was (e.g.) somebody’s mis- 
transcription of segue and consequentially enforced upon an interpolator a 
counter-acting negative verb: the ductus litterarum will therefore be inoperative 
for the verb that was lost. For neque I must write sequax, and, following that, 
invadit; . . . whence necessarily aeratam triremem.’ iii. 14. 9-10 vos, Senum uxores 
(virginum matres) iuvenumque nunc 1am (nuper) | sospitum: ‘When vossenum had 
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become virgenum, uxores would of course have had to be subjected to inter- 
polation. . . . I assume that nunciam became numquam, whence nuper as for 
sense.’ iii. 23. 17-20: this quatrain is placed after 8, lines 17 and 18 are 
transposed, and the passage is emended to nec sumptuosa est blandior hostia | im- 
mundus aram seu tetigit malus, | mollire et aversos Penatis etc. iii. 27. 55 Sapida esca 
(speciosa) : “Nothing can beat it’ (the emendation is Edwards’s) : ‘to me it seems 
absolutely in the ancient—and particularly in the Horatian—style.’ iv. 8. 17-18 
are expanded and emended into the following stanza: maior Scipiadum quam 
sibi gloriam, | non urbs usta feris ignibus impia, | maiorem peperit quam sibi iunior | 
heros qui domita, etc.: ‘I have at least dealt more economically, as well as 
less wildly, with this ode than had any other critic or critical editor.’ 

It is in the larger ‘complexes’ (e.g. i. 37, ii. 20, iii. 30, Epod. g) that Campbell’s 
‘analytical, diagnostic, and reconstructive process’ finds its fullest scope; but 
the above extracts (which are given without comment) at least indicate the 
general character of his emendations and his accompanying notes. He has 
brought to his task a flexible mind, a lively imagination, patient industry, and 
a keen devotion to his author: yet the result is somehow strangely unsatisfying. 
Intrinsically his emendations seem too often deficient in poetic taste or lucid- 
ity, sometimes (though rarely) in grammar ; while his palaeographical explana- 
tions are so unlikely that one concludes that he did not take them very seriously. 
Perhaps one source of the trouble is that his underlying hypothesis of a deeply 
and widely corrupted text is not merely unproven but may actually be false; 
for if the foundation is unsound the superstructure will obviously be imperilled. 
At this latter day the cruces in Horace are largely delimited, and the editor 
who discovers a host of new difficulties for the first time is in grave danger of 
tilting at windmills. 

In the review of Campbell’s first edition (C.R. lx. 112) it was suggested 
that if he had taken his poet’s advice and locked away his volume for nine 
years he would have hesitated to publish it except in a radically revised form. 
Punctually in the ninth year (Roman reckoning) appears this second volume ; 
and the text too has undergone its radical revision—but by a more, rather 
than a less, drastic treatment. Few, I fear, will in this case be convinced that 
second thoughts are also wiser ones; and it seems all too probable that the 
Horatians of the future will still prefer to read their Horace in the ‘traditional’ 
form rather than in Campbell’s latest rewritten text. 


University of St. Andrews T. E. WRIGHT 


THE BUDE PLINY 


H. Le Bonniec and H. GAuueT DE SANTERRE: Pline |’Ancien, Histoire 
Naturelle, Libre XXXIV. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 324 (99-168 double). 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. Paper, 850 fr. 


In this admirable edition M. Le Bonnicec is responsible for the text and transla- 
tion, for the note on the sources of §§ 94-178, and for the commentary on the 
same sections. M. Gallet de Santerre has contributed a detailed analysis of 
the sources of §§ 1-93 and has written the commentary on §§ 49-93. The com- 
mentary on the first forty-eight sections has been produced by the two editors 
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together. The editors pay a generous tribute to the works of Jex-Blake and 
Sellers and of Bailey. To Bailey in particular they are greatly indebted. 

The sources of the sections on bronze statuary (I-93) are presented in a 
masterly manner. To those discussed by Sellers we are asked to add others, 
such as the chronicles of Apollodorus and one or possibly two Greek catalogues. 
This elaboration is largely due to Kalkmann’s study of the problem. The 
sources of the chemical chapters offer less scope for discussion. Opinions, how- 
ever, differ as to the question whether Pliny knew the writings of Dioscorides. 
Ernout, in his introduction to Book XII in this series, was inclined to believe 
that Pliny did know them, but Le Bonniec doubts this owing to the absence 
of references to Dioscorides in indices and text alike. ‘On peut admettre qu’il 
n’a pas utilisé directement les ouvrages de son contemporain’ (p. 96). 

Le Bonniec has collated B, V, d, and R, and stressing the superiority of B 
has produced a sound, conservative text. Several of Mayhoff’s emendations 
are discarded, for example in 1, 10, 40, 54, 65, 69. The editor is rightly 
suspicious of ‘improvements’. Thus in 100 utilis (B) is effectively defended 
against inutilis (VRdh), and in 121 similis against Bailey’s disstmilis. Desperate 
remedies are accepted sparingly. There is no attempt to remove the difficulties 
in 75 (linum, uertebrato dente), 84, (eximie), 116 (quod uitium, etc.), 155 (pal). 

Among the emendations printed in the text are: 78, cliduchon (Barbarus) 
for cliticon (B), cliticum (VRd) ; 95, profusum in aquam frigidam (Bailey) for pro- 

Susum aquam frigidam (B), perfusum aqua frigida (Jan and others) ; 100, originis 
suae nomen (Mayhoff) for nominis sui originem (codd.) ; 107, omnis (Mayhoff) for 
omnia ; 139, stilo osseo (Mayhoff) for stilo; 177, uirus sulpuris (Mayhoff) for uirus. 
All of these are needed if we are to make sense of the text. Others are less 
satisfactory. For example, in 71, where B’s first reading is alcamenet (usually 
emended to Alcumena), Le Bonniec reads with T. Six Algumena (dAyoupévn). 
Surely this would have to be Algusa. 

The editor prints three of his own conjectures. In 79 he has Langonem for 
langonem (VRd), mangonem (B, Mayhoff and others). This cannot be judged 
without studying the author’s article on the point. Could it not have been 
summarized here? The second conjecture is in 83, where fictam, suggested by 
Sillig, takes the place of pictam (B). This must be right, and the same treat- 
ment should be applied to ad imagines pictas in xxxv. 7. Finally, in 166 the 
editor follows Jan in making wisa, etc., the object of cohibuisse, and brackets se, 
which Jan overlooked. This gives reasonable sense, but so too does the original 
reading ; and in any case his lamnis Caluus is more natural at the beginning of 
a sentence than in the middle of one. 

The translation is elegant and scholarly. See for instance 138, pessimoque 
uitae instrumento: ‘et le pire serviteur de Phumanité’. But in 5 ius artis habeat 
should mean ‘has attained the status of art’, not ‘. . . de se substituer...a 
Part défaillant’; and in 120, pinguiter nigrescens does not mean ‘devient gras, 
noiratre’, but ‘assumes a dull black colour’. 

The commentary is full and lucid. In 55, however, telo incessentem (Benndorf) 
deserves more serious consideration. Apart from the difficulty of deciding what 
talo incessentem can mean, talo is suspect because ftalis occurs in what must be 
a different sense just below: the juxtaposition of nudos talis and nudum telo could 
easily have produced nudum talo. In 57 Gallet de Santerre is justified in thinking 
that Pliny regarded Myron’s Marsyas and Athene as two separate figures. 
He might have strengthened his point by comparing the phrasing of xxxv. 76 
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and 99. In 171 we should like to know why specie et terra, the reading of inferior 
manuscripts, is preferred to specie terrae (B, and satisfactorily explained by 
Bailey). 

This, however, is a book in which there is little to criticize apart from 
details. It will be valuable not only as an edition but also as a work of reference. 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 


THE ROMAN PRINCIPATE 


JEAN BERANGER: Recherches sur laspect idéologique du principat. (Schweizer- 
ische Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 6). Pp. viii+ 318. 
Basel: Reinhardt, 1953. Paper, 25 Sw.fr. 


In his most masterly werk, the vast paper on imperial insignia and costume in 
Rim. Mitt. 50, Alféldi spoke (at pp. 68-69) of the two aspects of the principate, 
on the one hand the picture of the constitutional princeps, juristically formu- 
lated, on the other the picture of monarchical absolutism, ‘not factual and 
rational but subjective and pictorial, bringing to expression not reason but 
feeling, an emotion designed to link ruler and ruled in the closest of bonds’. 
M. Béranger’s book takes us farther along the path down which Alféldi’s finger 
pointed. It contains a very great deal of excellent sense and a mass of valuable 
references, and it would be a pity if any prospective reader were deterred either 
by its irritating style (it is composed of short, breathless, often verbless sentences, 
like an enormous telegram) or by its title, for it is firm and concrete, not in the 
least woolly or abstract. 

The principate : just exactly what is it? Béranger’s first line of approach is to 
ask where the ancients conceived it to have begun. From what event is a man’s 
principate counted? From the bestowal of such-and-such a power? From the 
death of a predecessor? From an oath of allegiance? Examine, then, how the 
ancient historiographers dated the reigns of the principes. Béranger carries out 
this examination, drawing up lists of references for Galba, Tiberius, and finally 
Augustus, and detects amongst their divergencies two attitudes to the beginning 
of a reign—some writers took it to be the avénement de fait, others the avénement 
officiel. From this he concludes that the notion of principate is something trans- 
cending the purely formal and constitutional powers. 

This method is open to one general criticism ; it ignores the results of source- 
examination, and treats all the ancient authorities as if they had independent 
opinions about the length of reigns. “The coincidences are striking’, says 
Béranger, but that Suetonius, Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, the Epitome de 
Caesaribus, and Eusebius-Jerome should all say the same thing is surely not at all 
striking—it would be much more so if they did not. These figures derive from a 
very small number of original calculations, and their value as testimony to any 
general view of what constituted the beginning of a reign is not great. 

In his second chapter, ‘La Terminologie’, Béranger discusses the terms 
princeps, imperator, principatus, dominatus, imperium (including imp. maius and con- 
sulare imp.), tribunicia potestas, and auctoritas; and to this list may be added his 
treatment of cura and tutela in chapter 3. He surveys these concepts not as 
abstract counters for forming a constitutional pattern, but always in their 
context and background. The words themselves, he insists, are capable of many 
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meanings, some technical, others not ; what they mean in a given passage cau 
only be determined by the context. It is particularly important to observe 
what words the Greeks used to express these concepts in different cases, and 
the diversity of the Greek terms is a powerful warning against schematization 
of the Latin. From this part also of his researches Béranger draws the conclu- 
sion that ‘the principate is not an organ derived from republican magistracies 
. .., but a monarchy on the moral plane’. 

A most valuable survey ; not, of course, without forerunners, as can be seen 
from the rich bibliography at the end of the book. Béranger’s method is parti- 
cularly effective in discussing imperium maius, where he shows (acknowledging 
his debt to Last, but apparently not yet knowing Ehrenberg’s article in A. 7.P. 
Ixxiv, 1953, 113 ff.) that this was not an institution worked out in theoretical 
detail in advance, but a gradually developed ad hoc answer to a series of 
unforeseen situations. Excellent also is his attack on the ‘constitutional auctori- 
tas’ school, in which he insists that notice should be taken of the everyday 
meanings of the word, and that the Res Gestae was written for the general 
public, for whom auctoritas meant personal prestige. With equal firmness and 
at considerable length he shows the futility of trying to reduce such phrases as 
cura rei publicae and mpooracia tv Kowdv to the level of mere constitutional 
terminology, when their sphere is really that of the emotions. 

This point of view sometimes has attendant disadvantages. Béranger’s refusal 
to erect a pseudo-terminology makes him occasionally less than fair about 
the constitutional complications. Thus his scorn for the ‘nameless’ or ‘pure’ 
imperium posited by Siber and others hardly does justice to the motives that 
have led many scholars to look for some overriding power or other—the need, 
for example, to give an account of the ‘discretionary clause’ of the Lex de 
imperio Vespasiani, and to find constitutional authority for jurisdiction within 
the pomerium, appointment of the praefectus urbi, command of the praetorian and 
urban cohorts, and so on. The things that made Pelham believe that Augustus 
used his imperium maius within the pomerium, and have led others to accept Dio 
liv. 10. 5 as indicating a grant of consularis potestas in 19 B.c. (a view of which 
Béranger himself, in one of the few obscure passages in the book, seems to 
approve) are serious problems, and it is no use pretending they are not there. 
There are, moreover, times when Béranger may be thought to go too far. Thus, 
he declares that Augustus was not princeps because he had auctoritas, but had 
auctoritas because he was princeps. But would it not be true to say that Augustus’ 
successors, though they were principes, lacked his auctoritas? In detail, too, here 
and there, Béranger has been a little hasty. One example: he makes rather a 
lot of Dio xlii. 20. 3, riv Te eLovaiav rHv Snudpywv 1a Biov cs eimeiv mpoadbero. 
‘César avait ‘“‘pour ainsi dire”’ (cs etzeiv) la puissance tribunicienne a vie’ ; but 
ws eizeiv qualifies number, duration and the like, and here it governs 5a. Biov, 
as Wiegandt and Adcock were aware (C.A.H. ix. 900), also Hohl (in Klio, xxxii. 

61)—though not De Visscher (in Stud. et Doc. Hist. et Iur. i (1939), 5). 

The third chapter of this study is devoted to some conceptions more properly 
deserving the epithet ‘ideological’; the refusal of power, cura and tutela, the 
corpus imperit with the emperor as its caput. This is a fresh piece of that ground 
that was opened to the public by M. P. Charlesworth—the ‘creation of belief’. 
It may be thought that here Béranger in his turn has succumbed to that in- 
firmity of noble academic minds, excessive schematism. He wants to show, for 
example, that every princeps made the gesture of initial refusal, with certain 
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explicable exceptions, notably the blood-successors, for whom ‘l’hérédité 
dynastique tenait lieu de charisme’. His evidence is not always very cogent. 
Take, for example, Nerva; Béranger adduces Dio Ixvii. 15. 5 and Frieze A of 
the Cancelleria reliefs as interpreted by Schefold. Not many will be satisfied 
that the latter has anything to do with a ‘refus du pouvoir’ by Nerva, especially 
in view of the probability that the head on the principal figure was originally 
that of Domitian (a blood-successor who, in the author’s view, did not need 
to make the gesture) ; and Dio says that when the intending assassins of Domi- 
tian canvassed various people to see whether they would take on the role of 
successor to him several refused, but Nerva was easily persuaded to accept. In 
any case, that the principate was an onerous responsibility that a man might 
well shrink from undertaking seems somewhat too obvious a point to be worth 
labouring. Béranger accepts the view, recently stated with force by Carcopino 
and Grenade (in R.E.A. li (1949), 262 ff.; lii (1950), 258 ff.), that the tradi- 
tional belief in a change, from Nerva onwards, from the dynastic or hereditary 
principle of succession to the adoptive principle, the choice of the best man, is 
illusory, and that the hereditary principle remained fundamental. In this there 
is much truth, but Carcopino’s arguments, though all brilliant, are not all 
convincing. 

It is the misfortune of reviewers that they are bound to spend more time on 
what they disagree with than on what they find sound and good. In M. 
Béranger’s book the latter greatly prevails. He is not trying to force on our 
attention a ‘new view’ of the principate ; indeed, he does much to confirm an 
old-fashioned view of its constitutional basis, by ruthlessly cutting the ground 
from under the feet of a number of contemporary architects of the Roman 
Empire. What he throws light upon is the idea behind auctoritate omnibus 
praestiti, the attempt to find a moral and emotional justification for the prin- 
cipate—an ideal in the pursuit of which, as he says in his concluding sentence, 
the emperors ‘rendirent la notion du pouvoir inséparable de celles de respon- 
sabilité, de devoir, de soumission 4 |’Esprit’. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge JOHN CROOK 


THE SIX MAIN AES COINAGES 
OF AUGUSTUS 


MicHaEt Grant: The Six Main Aes Coinages of Augustus. Controversial 
Studies. Pp. xix+178; 20 plates. Edinburgh: University Press, 1953. 
Cloth, 255. net. 


Tus book is the first of a series of publications planned by the Edinburgh 
University Press. As befits the representative of a new venture, it is of a 
stimulating, challenging character. Its sub-title, ‘Controversial Studies’, is 
entirely apt, for it contains much material on which numismatists have yet 
to reach agreement. 

Professor Grant describes the results of his researches on the principal aes 
coinages of Augustus since the publication, in 1946, of his first major work, 
From Imperium to Auctoritas. He points out that there are six main series of 
official Augustan aes, or token coinage, which are most numerously represented 
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in the coin cabinets of the world today, and he concentrates his attention on 
these as being likely to throw more light on the economic and political history 
of the Augustan age than the rarer issues. In this Professor Grant is undoubtedly 
correct, although he is, perhaps, rather unfair to other numismatists as well as 
to himself in claiming that in doing so he is ‘resisting the inclination of the 
numismatic student (as of the collector) to chase after rarities’. 

After discussing the wide circulation which these six aes issues enjoyed 
throughout the Roman Empire, as shown by coin finds, Professor Grant 
reiterates the view so forcefully and brilliantly expounded in From Imperium to 
Auctoritas that at least three of these series were authorized by senatus consulta 
initiated by Augustus, in the exercise of his tribunicia potestas. He seeks further 
to determine the date of each of the six issues, and the mint or mints at which 
each was produced. All, he concludes, were first issued between about 19 B.c. and 
10 B.c., and the mints at which they first appeared were Antioch in Pisidia (?), 
Rome, Antioch in Syria, a mint in Asia Minor, Nemausus, and Lugdunum. 
He suggests, moreover, that other mints—‘branch’ mints in other parts of the 
Empire than the original mints, and ‘secondary’ mints in the same areas as 
both original and ‘branch’ mints—also contributed to the production of these 
six aes series. 

In his discussion of the dates and mints of this coinage Professor Grant 
displays the same remarkable faculty for recognizing and appraising differ- 
ences in numismatic detail which has characterized his previous publications. 
The evidence here collected is just as indispensable to the student of the early 
principate as was From Imperium to Auctoritas, and the interpretation of the 
evidence just as likely to invite controversy. 

An attempt to discuss controversial points in detail would be out of place 
here. It must suffice to indicate in general some of the main arguments which 
still call for either proof or disproof. For example, when seeking to determine 
dates and mints Professor Grant leans rather heavily on the ‘style’ of the coins. 
Under this heading ‘style’ he includes two factors, portraiture and execution, 
and he regards portraiture as a guide to the date of the coins, and execution 
as an aid to the differentiation of mints. He places other numismatists greatly 
in his debt in providing a working definition of so elusive a quality as ‘style’ 
in a coin, but he would himself be the first to agree that stylistic variations 
are susceptible of different interpretations by different numismatists. Another 
type of evidence, that afforded by die-identities, to which Professor Grant does 
not perhaps give quite as much weight as it deserves, may yet contribute useful 
information about the number of mints which were in operation during the 
reign of Augustus. 

Again, Professor Grant’s use of the evidence of coin finds shows how much 
still remains to be done in this field. His lists of sites on which one or other 
of the six main aes coinages of Augustus have been discovered are invaluable 
as showing the wide circulation which these coins had, although it may be 
suggested that it would have been more convenient if the lists had been 
arranged according to countries instead of alphabetically by names of towns. 
‘Winchester’ comes as a surprise between ‘Wiesbaden’ and ‘Windisch’. As he 
himself notes, however, many more additions could be made to these lists, 
and should be made if the areas in which a certain series of coins circulated 
are to be used as evidence of where the series was minted. The truth of course 
is that our knowledge of Roman coin finds from both the western and the 
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eastern provinces of the Empire is woefully inadequate. What is required is 
a survey of such finds—whether in the form of hoards, site-finds, or isolated 
coins—province by province, compiled by searching not only the written 
records of finds but also by exploring the small local museums to which, rather 
than to the major coin cabinets, such finds go. 

That is a task which calls for the co-operation of many archaeologists. With 
their help archaeological evidence may yet combine with the internal evidence 
of the coins themselves to solve some of these problems of the early imperial 
coinage, the recognition of which has been Professor Grant’s greatest service 
to the numismatic and political history of the Augustan principate. 


University of Glasgow ANNE S. ROBERTSON 


MUSIC AND METRE 


Emme Martin: (1) Trois documents de musique grecque. Pp. 78; 2 plates. 
(2) Essai sur les rythmes de la chanson grecque antique. Pp. vilit+365. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1953. Paper, 800 fr., 1,600 fr. 


As an experienced conductor and choir-master, Fr. Martin is keenly aware 
that Greek lyric poetry was sung as well as being written in combinations of 
long and short syllables. The prevailing school of metricians, preoccupied with 
syllabic analysis, may not be as indifferent to this fact as he seems to suppose. 
He has every right, however, to apply his own expert knowledge of musical 
rhythm in order to throw light on the rhythmization of Greek metres. 

1. The Greeks, when they wrote down music, sometimes employed a notation 
to elucidate the rhythm; and this, so far as it goes, is important evidence. The 
first of these essays deals with three of the surviving pieces, two (the Orestes 
papyrus and the Seikilos inscription) with rhythmical notation, one (the Second 
Delphic Hymn) without. 

It is generally assumed that the cretic-paeonic metre in which (apart from 
one short section) the Delphic Hymns are written was rhythmized in quintuple 
time. Fr. Martin dismisses the ratios 2:3, 3:2 as purely metrical relationships, 
or at least as incapable of being sustained continuously as in this piece. His 
own transcription is in 6/8 time (e.g. ¢- oe, o: o&o @), though he is 
inclined to regard the occasional pentabrachs as representing transitory 
modulations to quintuple time. But Aristoxenus—a rhythmician, not a 
metrician—admitted the 7pdAvws Adyos to ovvexis puOuorowa on the same 
terms as the isos Adyos and the dimAdovs Adyos and regarded it as capable of 
being embodied in all the pvufdpeva, not only in words. On this point he is 
unlikely to have been mistaken, and the Delphic Hymns have indeed been 
successfully sung in ‘five-time’. 

In the case of the other two pieces Fr. Martin’s main concern is to argue that 
the orvyy7 marked the thesis: thus, that our sole anonymous authority, in 
stating that it marked the arsis, was using the term in the modern sense. This 
can be argued convincingly on the evidence of Seikilos, more precariously on 
that of the Orestes papyrus. But the Berlin papyrus and the Christian Hymn 
from Oxyrhynchus tell seriously against it.! It is odd that, although Fr. Martin 


? So does an Oslo papyrus which will shortly be published. 
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refers to these papyri in another connexion, he is so far from using their testi- 
mony on the orvyy7 that he even asserts (p. 10) that the sign appears only in the 
two fragments which he discusses. In Seikilos, he does not go thoroughly into 
the inconsistency with which the sign is, on any hypothesis, applied ; nor does 
he bring out the significant fact that it is applied, apparently, not to the arsis 
(or thesis) of the simple foot, but to the whole foot which forms the arsis (or 
thesis) of the compound foot. Here, however, he has been misled by an un- 
fortunate and unfounded suggestion that the metre is ionic. The problems of 
the Orestes papyrus, insoluble perhaps in the light of our existing knowledge, 
are treated rather superficially. Dots occur over the first (short) syllables of 
dochmii, and this tells prima facie against the thesis-theory. It is, surely, a 
counsel of despair to deny that they have a rhythmical function at all, but its 
advocates should at least indicate what melodic function they are supposed to be 
performing.’ The problem is complicated by the symbol, itself surmounted by 
a dot, which separates dochmii in the line of text. This may be a note, but it is 
essential to point out that its form is clearly differentiated from the Z’s in the 
line of notation. There are symbols in the line of text before and after [Sewav 
mévw |v. Fr. Martin states that they belong to the vocal notation, but > does not; 
further, there are two clearly differentiated forms of >. The bearing of these 
symbols on the rhythmization of the context is highly problematical. Fr. 
Martin only scratches the surface of the problem, and his reconstruction is 
imaginative to a degree. 

2. If Fr. Martin has failed to make a valuable contribution to the study of 
these three fragments, his second work? is of considerable interest and deserves 
attention. Though the Greek scholar, not to speak of the metrician, will find 
things to criticize (false quantities detract seriously from the authority of such 
a work), Fr. Martin is well read in ancient and in modern critical literature ; 
he has taste and an insight into creative processes; he writes with grace and 
charm; and what he has to say out of his wide musical culture will be listened 
to with respect. 

He opens with a sensible discussion of ictus, concluding, rightly, that there 
is no good evidence that it played a part in Greek rhythm. He then discusses 
‘la régularité rythmique’. After reviewing ancient and modern theory, he 
refuses to commit himself. Strict regularity is only one mode of musical expres- 
sion. Whether or not it governed the rhythmical activities of the Greeks cannot 
be decided a priori, but by the judgement of ‘le sentiment du rythme’ (applied 
with due reference to historical context and other factors). Well and good, it 
may be said, if the critic’s ‘sentiment du rythme’ coincides with that of the 
Greeks. Fr. Martin has considerable confidence in his own. Let us see to what 
rhythmical realizations it leads him. 

Aeolic metres are the crucial test, and to them Fr. Martin devotes the most 
interesting section of his book. To what, musically speaking, did the variations 
in the Aeolic base correspond? In his (admittedly tentative) realization - - 
becomes #- #- ,UvUbecomes Be . Aminor detail, perhaps, but characteristic 
in its free treatment of quantitative differences. The question of the ‘choriamb’ is 
more fundamental. Successive ‘choriambs’ (in the Asclepiads) are rhythmized as 


! The position of these dots to the right of ferred to in the other under the title ‘L’évolu- 
the notes is most plausibly explained by the tion des rythmes dans la lyrique grecque 
shape of the letters concerned. monodique’—a title which is perhaps a more 
2 Evidently the first to be written: it is ree | accurate description of the scope of the work. 
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. Fa pF orl Fa | )}Whena ‘choriamb’ is followed by a single short syllable, 
the double and single shorts between ‘theses’ are equated in time as a and J, 
respectively : thus, -v v-v / - (which he regards as the ‘cellule rythmique’ from 
which this whole group of rhythms has developed) becomes J B . J J. 
This involves a different rhythmization of -- v v — in closely allied contexts. But 
the main objection is to the equation in time of v and v v, which seems to 
trivialize a distinction of fundamental importance in the structure of Greek 
rhythms. What is the motive for these and similar interpretations?! It is hard 
to resist the conclusion that, in spite of Fr. Martin’s impartial theoretical 
approach, the dice are loaded, when it comes to practice, in favour of ‘la 
régularité rythmique’ ; that, although his interpretations are more flexible than 
those of the nineteenth-century Germans, and although, unlike them, he dis- 
believes in stress, his ‘sentiment du rythme’ is more strongly affected than 
perhaps he realizes by a musical tradition founded on equidistant stresses. 

Musik und Metrik ist nicht dasselbe. Fr. Martin would no doubt accept the 
dictum of Wilamowitz and will not be disturbed by the criticisms of metricians. 
But the dictum is of dubious validity. The Greek lyric metres could hardly have 
attained their complexity simply as verse rhythms; it seems equally doubtful if 
the musical rhythms ever liberated themselves to any significant degree from 
the obstinate values of the syllables.? This implies a narrow range of values, 
which is confirmed by the fragments with rhythmical notation; and Fr. 
Martin’s realization of Sophocles, Antigone 150-4, involving values from —, to py 
(in the ratio of 8: 1) therefore lacks plausibility. It implies that v u differed from 
vin a degree not adequately represented by his equation, which destroys the 
broadening effect of the former by squeezing it into the same allowance of time 
as the latter. So we return to the ‘choriamb’ and the Aeolic metres of which it 
forms a characteristic part. In some contexts in which this group occurs there 
is a clear ebb and flow, rise and fall; and it is not obviously misleading to 
regard the long syllables as ‘theses’, though rash to assume that the ‘theses’ 
were equidistant in time. But there is other evidence which suggests that the 
group was felt rather as a pattern of long and short syllables, more or less 
corresponding to other quadrisyllabic groups. A similar correspondence seems 
to exist also among octasyllabic and even larger groups, irrespective of the 
different arrangements of the hypothetical ‘theses’. The concept of ebb and 
flow now begins to appear less appropriate. The various metrical theories, 
ancient and modern, to which these phenomena have given rise are based on 
genuine evidence and cannot be brushed away as mere paper-work irrelevant 
to musical rhythm. There is a real dilemma here, which is not entirely unlike 
that of the physicist, who finds his electrons behaving now as waves, now as 
particles. The physicist is content to wait for the comprehensive hypothesis, 
and we too must perhaps be content to recognize that Greek rhythm was 
determined by a factor of pulse, but also by a factor of pattern which is un- 
familiar to us in our own musical rhythms. 

Despite Aristoxenus and the noted fragments, despite Masqueray, Maas, and 
Martin, the principles of Greek rhythm continue to elude us. Every method is 


1 Fr. Martin offers a transcription of a times as long as the shorts whose place they 
‘spondaic’ iambic trimeter in 9/8 time, in _ take. 
which the ‘irrationals’ are represented by 2 Cf. T. Georgiades, Der griechische Rhyth- 
oe: , longer than the following longs, three mus (discussed in 7.H.S. Ixx. 82 f.). 
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worth trying: the study of ancient theory, objective metrical analysis, the 
search for musical analogies. Fr. Martin’s book, one-sided though it is in some 
respects, will interest musicians and metricians alike. 


King’s College, London R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 
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ANCIENT PAINTING 


AnpREAS RumpF: Malerei und Zeichnung. (Handbuch der Archaologie, 
lief. 7 = Miiller’s Hb. d. Altertumswiss, IV. iv. 1.) Pp. xxxvi+199; 72 
plates, 22 figs. Munich: Beck, 1953. Paper, DM. 38. 


By Malerei und Zeichnung is meant vase-painting and free painting. Though these 
two branches of painting were closely related, it is difficult to combine them in 
a single study. For vase-painting we have large and representative series of 
originals down to the beginning of the Hellenistic period; for free painting 
most of what survives—originals and copies—is of Roman date and of moderate 
or poor quality. But Rumpf has succeeded in composing a coherent account, 
well informed and acute, and in spite of strict compression intelligible. 

After a short survey of the material and of the history of the study, Rumpf 
proceeds to trace the course of painting from the beginning of the Greek Iron 
Age to the fifth century A.p. His plan divides the periods into chronologically 
consecutive phases, within which local schools (if there are any) are taken in 
order of importance: in general this works well, though some classes of pottery 
—notably the East Greek—are awkwardly split. In a book on art the plates are 
always a problem: Rumpf has reasonably preferred numerous small and just 
adequate views—on an average seven or eight in a space of 5” x 74”. So his text 
is continuously illustrated, and with a nice mixture of well- and little-known 
pieces. Regrettably the scales of the illustrations are not given. References to 
further illustrations and to discussions are listed in the lengthy footnotes, which 
might well have been pruned and arranged more critically. There is no index 
—an omission defended in the preface—but in compensation the pages have 
running captions and the list of plates includes references to the text. 

Inevitably there are differences of opinion in a subject where there is much 
obscurity, and we make some comments. Pp. 17-23: the treatment of Proto- 
geometric is very, and of Geometric rather, weak, and the krater from Corinth 
(pl. 2. 2) is certainly not typical of Corinthian. Pp. 23-38: Rumpf reasonably 
objects to the term ‘Orientalising’, but his own terms ‘Idaean’ and ‘Daedalic’ 
are no better; the distinction between these ‘Idaean’ and ‘Daedalic’ phases 
is not widely applicable ; the importance of Crete is exaggerated. P. 39: it is 
hard to believe that the Louvre dinos (pl. 10. 1) is a late work of Sophilos. P. 46: 
the date for the destruction of Old Smyrna is a generation too late. P. 49: the 
political deductions from «adds names are far-fetched. Pp. 51-52: the dating 
of Corinthian red-ground ware and some related pieces is unusually and 
arbitrarily low. P. 53: Italocorinthian is perhaps extended too long. P. 55: 
Welter’s finds at Chalcis were, so far as we can discover, not ‘Chalcidian’. 
P. 62, n. 5: add A. Bruhn, Oltos. Pp. 78-79: Rumpf appears correct in lowering 
the date of the Goluchow painter. P. 112: for Rheneia see at last Délos xxi. 
P. 118: the pots with outline drawing assigned to Boeotia are Corinthian. 
With chapter 13, entitled ‘Parrhasios’, we reach the point at which it 
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becomes possible to suggest that lost monumental Greek masterpieces of the 
late-Classical and early Hellenistic epochs are reflected in wall-paintings and 
‘minor’ works of the Roman Republic and early Empire. It is probable that 
some of the artists who worked in Italy had studied and sketched famous 
originals in Greek lands. It is certain that many such masterpieces found their 
way to public and private collections in Rome. And it is almost equally certain 
that the main outlines and distinctive features of some well-known composi- 
tions by ‘old masters’ circulated in copy-books through the late-Hellenistic 
and Roman worlds. We are, moreover, likely to be fairly safe in speaking of 
‘copies’ when we can detect in Roman-age works definite archaisms which fit 
the literary records of the style of earlier painters. Examples of such archaisms 
are the exquisite outline drawing of a seated woman from the Farnesina house, 
the use of shading for garments, but not for faces, by Alexandros of Athens in 
his ‘Knucklebone Players’, and the return to the fourth-century four-colour 
scheme in the Alexander mosaic at a time at which other mosaicists were 
experimenting with a far more varied and gaudy palette. But it is much less 
clear that we are justified in accepting the Roman-age paintings figured on 
plates 47, 51, and 52 as reliable copies of fourth- and third-century originals ; 
and how do we really know that the Boscoreale cubiculum paintings (the 
theatrical interpretation of which has now been rejected by P. W. Lehmann) 
and the Vatican Odyssey landscapes, all executed during the first century B.c., 
derive from second-century works? 

The history of painting from the first century B.c. to the fifth century a.p.— 
a story of stylistic progress and reaction, ending in a slow, but sure, stylistic 
decline—is excellently told. To what extent the style and content of these 
Roman works were really original cannot be assessed until many more Hellen- 
istic murals from Greek lands have come to light. Almost every important 
monument is woven into this vivid and richly documented narrative. Included 
in the text, if not in the plates, are such new discoveries, made on the very eve 
of publication, as the Piazza Armerina mosaics and those from the Lulling- 
stone villa (not ‘aus Lullington Castle’) in Kent. Only a few comments on 
details can be offered here. Rumpf succeeds in showing (p. 149) that the 
compendiariae introduced, according to Petronius, by Aegyptiorum audacia refer 
to short-cut, impressionistic methods, not (as R. Hinks suggested) to copy- 
books. The Villa Albani landscape is assigned (p. 176) to the Augustan age. 
But the Villa of the Quintilii, from which it came, is Hadrianic; and such 
definitely second-century landscapes as the San Sebastiano harbour-scene 
(Wirth, pls. 19, 21) and (pace Rumpf) the painted scenes in the Pancratii tomb 
on the Via Latina, all of which display the Augustan ‘misty background’, prove 
the persistence of this idyllic style into the middle Empire. The arguments used 
(p. 193) for placing the Palestrina Nilotic mosaic as late as the third century 
are thin. Illustrated manuals of zoology (the source of the upper part of the 
picture) were surely produced long before the appearance of Aelian’s Historia 
Animalium ; and we cannot expect to find in mosaic pavements the standards of 
proportion and perspective observed by wall-painters: even some of the best 
second-century landscape mosaics break the rules. 

This is an admirably balanced and sane introduction to ancient painting. 
We confidently recommend it to classical scholars of all sorts. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge R. M. COOK 
jJ. M. Cc. TOYNBEE 
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THE NAMES OF THE STARS 


E. J. Wess: The Names of the Stars. With an Introduction by Ivor 
Bulmer-Thomas and with a Memoir by Clement C. J. Webb. Pp. xi+ 
206; 3 plates. London: Nisbet, 1952. Cloth, 15s. 


Puiny (N.H. ii. 8. 31) gives us information about the zodiac. He tells us that 
in the 58th Olympiad Anaximander understood its obliquity and that after 
him Cleostratus understood the signs in it. Not all of what Pliny says is clear. 
But he calls Anaximander and Cleostratus signiferi inventores and must there- 
fore have meant to record the constitution of the zodiacal belt by these two 
Greeks. The stages of this achievement would be comprehended within the 
years 550-520 B.C. 

The obstacle to the acceptance in modern times of this account has been 
the antiquity claimed by the Assyriologists for the Babylonian knowledge of 
the zodiac. This claim was all but universally accepted. Thus Sir Thomas 
Heath (Greek Astronomy, p. xvi) asserts that as early as the second millennium 
B.c. the Babylonians recognized the zodiac as the circle in which the planets 
move and divided it into signs of 30 degrees each. He allows therefore to 
Cleostratus the credit only of importing the knowledge from Babylon to Greece. 
As early as 1921 E. J. Webb (7.H.S. xxxix. 164-84) stoutly contested the 
general opinion. Though he lived to be a very old man, he did not live long 
enough to see the belief in the antiquity of the Babylonian knowledge of the 
zodiac overthrown from cuneiform sources. Dr. Otto Neugebauer in 1951 
told us (The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, p. 97) that the zodiac appears for the 
first time in a Babylonian text in 419 B.c. 

In the book under review E. J. Webb, basing himself on Greek and Latin 
sources, and on the possession of a certain knowledge probably unique in his 
age, anticipated the conclusion to which Dr. Neugebauer has come. For though 
Webb’s book appeared only in 1952 he left it complete when he died in his 94th 
year in 1945. The unique knowledge Webb possessed was his naked-eye 
familiarity with the stars. He began this study as a child and continued it 
till his eyes failed him in extreme old age. A star-gazer he called himself, not 
an astronomer. By persistent star-gazing combined with reading of the science 
and poetry of Greece and Rome he had recreated in himself a knowledge 
dead for many centuries. He really knew (and loved) the night sky, not as the 
telescope reveals it, but as the shepherds and sailors and poets and philosophers 
of antiquity knew (and loved) it. This rare knowledge informs the argument 
of his book, which so signally helps to interpret the history of the earlier phases 
of Greek astronomy. For many of his particular findings he claims no more 
than probability, but his general conclusion I think certain. He at least thought 
he had proved that it was the Greeks who elevated the ecliptic to the im- 
portance which it held in Hellenic astronomy and who had constituted the 
zodiac by giving to the ‘signs’ (that is, the twelve divisions of 30 degrees each) 
the names of the constellations which roughly coincide with them. He thought 
also that he had proved that this zodiacal scheme was formed about 500 B.c., 
as Pliny says, because at that time the coincidence of the constellations with 
the signs was more complete than it can have been at any earlier time. 

When he died Webb left behind him a complete manuscript of his slowly 
matured book which bears on every page the impress of the scholarly devotion 
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with which it was elaborated. Mr. Bulmer-Thomas is to be congratulated for 
the care and competence with which he has edited a book remarkable both 
for its literary charm and for its scientific temper. The brief memoir of his 
brother contributed by Mr. Clement C. J. Webb is graceful and informative. 
Few misprints have survived the vigilance of the proof-reader. It is perhaps 
worth drawing attention to that on p. 147 which substitutes the name of the 
poet Manilius for the modern editor Manitius. 


University College, Swansea B. FARRINGTON 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Joun L. Myres: Geographical History in Greek Lands. Pp. x+381; 12 
plates, 13 figs. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Cloth, 355. net. 


In this volume twelve addresses, delivered by Sir John Myres between 1910 
and 1941, are reprinted with a few additional notes. The first of these is the 
inaugural lecture which he gave as first holder of the Wykeham Chair of 
Ancient History at Oxford, the second a porpemrixév for students inaugurating 
their course in Lit.Hum.; the remaining addresses were given to the British 
Association and other learned bodies. 

The main object of the two inaugural lectures was to emphasize the need 
of broadening the basis of Ancient History as commonly taught in this country. 
A comparison of any recent list of Greats lectures at Oxford with those of 
fifty years ago will show how much has so far been accomplished in this 
direction, and, it should be added, in what large measure this widening and 
humanizing of the curriculum has been due to Myres’s own teaching and 
writing. 

Myres’s chief instrument for training us to see the Greek and Roman world 
whole and in three dimensions has been a more systematic study of geography. 
In the first two addresses of this volume he illustrates his main thesis with 
select examples of the service which geography may render in bringing our 
historical knowledge into a clearer and better ordered conspectus. In his last 
three chapters the author offers us show-pieces of geographical exposition in 
a systematic description, based on many seasons of open-eyed travel, of the 
Marmara region, the Aegean Isles, and the Dodecanese; the last of these 
districts, hitherto little studied, he presents in particularly full detail. 

In chs. 6 and 7, which form the basis of the same author’s chapter in C.A.H. 
vol. iii, the distribution of the Greek colonial settlements of the eighth and 
following centuries is reviewed in the light of their economic opportunities and 
the ease or difficulty of their approach. This treatment of the subject constitutes 
a notable advance on the usual compilations of names of cities, mother-cities, 
oecists, and foundation-dates. 

The central theme of this book is the pervasive influence of geographical 
factors—geological structure, distribution of land and sea, and, more particu- 
larly, climatic conditions, upon 70 ¢d {fv in the ancient Greek world ; and the 
urgent importance of Mediterranean man’s awareness of the geographic ‘chal- 
lenge’ and of the correct response thereto. His main conclusion is that it was 
the remarkable success of the Greeks in adapting their way of life to the 
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rigorous rules which Nature sets in Mediterranean lands, that lay at the base 
of their physical vitality during their ‘classical’ age, and their consequent high 
culture. 

The special question of climatic changes upon the Mediterranean lands and 
their continental environment is discussed at some length in ch. 8. Applying 
(with some reserve) to these regions the general law set up by E. Huntington 
and C. E. P. Brookes, that from goo to 250 B.c. rainfall was adequate in 
quantity, and sufficiently well distributed, so as to favour the formation of 
humus in the lowlands and to induce the growth of protective forest in the 
upper reaches, but that from 250 B.c. to A.D. goo it became deficient and 
irregular, and that summer drought henceforth parched the earth or winter 
spates from the adjacent uplands washed it away, Myres correlates the rise 
and fall of Greek population and the growth and decline of Greek civilization 
with these long-term fluctuations of weather conditions. He further traces the 
effect of adverse sky-gods upon populations displaced by drought in the grass- 
lands, or by occasional spells of excessive rain and cloud in the forest zones; 
in this connexion he makes an important distinction between the sudden 
movement of nomads from their shrivelled pastures (e.g. Huns or Saracens), 
and the slow, saturating creep of migrants from sunless forest lands (e.g. the 
Slav peoples in the early Middle Ages). 

Myres’s conclusions in this chapter are bound to be speculative. The laws 
of climatic change remain under discussion, and assured data from literary 
sources for computing the ups-and-downs of ancient populations are lament- 
ably scanty. Even our best statistical material, the Roman census list, needs 
careful handling: as Tenney Frank has pointed out, the abnormally low re- 
turns for 204 and 70 B.c. probably reflect nothing but a faulty registration in 
times of administrative disorder. In any case, one of Myres’s basic assump- 
tions, that Alexander levied 215,000 men (presumably all Europeans) for his 
Persian campaigns (p. 200), is highly questionable. According to the careful 
calculations of Beloch (Gr. Gesch. iii. 2, ch. xxxii) the total levy numbered 
about 100,000. 

But the author by no means excludes other factors for determining the 
quantity and quality of Greek population. He might perhaps have laid more 
stress on the havoc wrought by military and political convulsions, or even by 
mere bad administration, which, if sufficiently prolonged, may take the heart 
out of people and of themselves bring on a Dark Age; and a somewhat fuller 
discussion of slavery would have been desirable. But he makes proper allowance 
for other social maladjustments among the Greeks. He draws attention to 
certain of their besetting sins, an exaggerated mannishness, which partly 
deprived them of the civilizing influence of family life; the vogue of exclusive 
clubmanship in their later days, and consequent mental in-breeding ; and their 
practice of infanticide on a scale beyond any reasoned fear of over-population. 
In a word, this chapter gets to the heart of things. 

The book ends with a select bibliography of Myres’s own works, containing 
510 entries, which is even more impressive by its wide range of subjects than 
by its high numbers; and with 25 photographs of typical Greek land- and 
seascapes. The views of the forested gorge of the upper Acheloiis, of the rich 
piedmont of southern Crete, and of the island citadel of Siphnos, are particu- 
larly instructive. 

The rapidity of Myres’s thought, and an occasional over-compression of 
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his close-packed style, impose continual alertness and application upon his 
readers. But he who is intellectually ed{wvos and sound of wind will find 
himself invigorated by this exacting but richly rewarding journey of exploration. 


M. CARY 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE 


ALFRED Puitippson: Die Griechischen Landschaften. Band I, Teil ii: Das 
éstliche Mittelgriechenland; Teil iii: Atttka und Megaris. Pp. 771; 8 maps. 
Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1951, 1952. Paper, DM. 38, 30. 


THESE two volumes, which concern east central Greece, Euboea, Attica, and 
Megaris, bring the first part on north-east Greece to completion. There are 
three more parts of this large-scale work to come. Both volumes are long, packed 
with material, and range in time from the neolithic to the modern age. There 
is a great wealth of detail in the text ; for example, the geological description is 
full, ancient sites of all kinds are recorded, Attic demes are catalogued and 
analysed, population figures are given, and shifts of population from prehistoric 
to modern times are plotted. In each volume the work of the late A. Philippson, 
the great veteran among the geographers of the Mediterranean area, is marked 
off from the work of his able collaborator, E. Kirsten. The bulk of each volume 
is descriptive and comes from Philippson’s hand; to each volume is added a 
long appendix by Kirsten on the historical geography of the separate areas 
which treats of the natural and political frontiers and the pattern of settlement 
through the ages. Each author has added his own bibliography, so that we are 
presented with three bibliographical sections in the first volume and three in 
the second. It would perhaps be better to consolidate the six sections into one 
large bibliography ; under the present system, for instance, it is odd to find that 
Hanell, Megarische Studien, does not figure in the section on ‘Literature con- 
cerning Megaris and Gerania’ but does figure in another section. To some 
extent there is repetition of detail between Philippson’s descriptions and 
Kirsten’s reflections, for example, on the subject of Attic demes and recent 
population figures; but this is perhaps unavoidable and is not carried to 
excess. 

A work on this impressive scale—1,087 pages devoted to north-east Greece 
south of Macedonia—is and should be an authoritative handbook on the 
subject. It will be used largely by those who are interested in a particular area 
and will wish to consult an index for reference. The full register of names will 
be given in the fourth and last part; meanwhile one depends on a ‘Sachre- 
gister’ to Part I which is naturally incomplete in respect of place-names (for 
instance, one finds Aigosthena and Megara and neither Pagae nor Tripo- 
discus), but it is in other respects satisfactory. The second requirement for 
anyone who studies a particular area is a good map of the vicinity. For reaons 
of economy, as the authors say (p. 721), only a few maps can be provided with 
the text. Five of these maps concern Athens and a part of Attica, one the 
Euripus Channel, and two are general maps of the whole area. 

These last two maps are excellently clear and are drawn on a scale 1 : 500,000. 
One gives the modern place-names and the other is peppered with twenty- 
three symbols and several hundred numbers. This map is certainly a tour de 
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Sorce in the art of cartography, but the interpretation of it is not always easy. 
The explanation of the numbers is given in two keys which are printed in the 
text of the volumes on pp. 740 f. and pp. 1065 f. (the map has no reference to 
the existence of these keys). Between the two keys there seems to be a great 
overlap, since the earlier one gives most of the numbers on the map and the 
later one those for Attica and Megaris alone. Moreover, the earlier key is to 
this extent confusing that one is not told to which division of the map the group 
of 219 numbers refers. It might be simpler to have only one key and to attach 
it to the map, together with an explanation of the terminology. The twenty- 
three symbols distinguish different types of settlement, e.g. ‘mykenisch bis 
byzantinisch’, ‘homerisch bis hellenistisch’, ‘nachantiker Turm (ausserhalb 
einer Siedlung)’. Pagae, for instance, is marked with a symbol which means 
‘hellenistische Stadtbefestigung’ but not one for ‘griechisch-rémische Sied- 
lung’ although Pagae was perhaps most important in Roman times, and Athens 
has a symbol which appears to stand for ‘vorgriechische Funde bei spateren 
Siedlungen’. What the term ‘homerisch’ means is not clear. In the text on 
P- 979 it would appear that the term refers to a period which extends down to 
700 B.C. or thereabouts. The upper limit, however, is not fixed, and it is not 
altogether clear whether some places mentioned in Homer are considered to 
be post-Mycenaean. As many readers will need local maps in order to follow 
the detail of the text, a short list of such maps might be given ; it should include 
the recent map, issued by the Greek Statistical Division of the Staff, which 
shows all modern civil boundaries. 

The text of each volume opens with a masterly Ubersicht and then plunges 
into the detailed description of area after area. As Philippson’s. travels date 
from 1889, he preserves a lot of interesting details which have disappeared or 
may soon disappear, such as the incidence of malaria, the presence of deer, the 
distribution of Albanian speech. The description is excellent. It has a freshness 
which springs from autopsy ; in a few words he depicts the church at Styra in 
Euboea and the ‘dragon-houses’ and the nearby marble-quarries in the hills 
above the village. References are given to many geologists and travellers and 
often to Pauly-Wissowa, but I did not notice any to the MeydAn ‘ENquxi 
*Eyxvrdoradeia, which often adds useful economic data. The only criticisms 
one may make of the descriptive chapters is that sherds are loosely defined as 
Helladic or Mycenaean when a closer dating is now possible, and that some 
routes do not receive sufficient attention (for instance on p. 964 the route from 
the central Megarid northwards through the Vathykhéria goes unmentioned 
in comparison with the coastal route which is correctly described as ‘ein meist 
recht unebener Weg’). 

In the summaries and in the appendixes by Kirsten the deductions which are 
the marrow of historical geography are most interesting and most stimulating. 
Some points are controversial. For instance, Bérard’s theory is maintained 
against Gomme’s theory on the question of a transit-trade from the east coast 
to the south coast of Boeotia, so much so that one wonders whether enough 
importance is attached to the trunk-route via Boeotia from north Greece to the 
Isthmus ; and the fact remains that no transit route through Boeotia from coast 
to coast can compare in ease with the Isthmus crossings. The appendix by 
Kirsten on Attica is particularly interesting and thorough, and it contains much 
that is original and acute in relating the geography of Attica to the political 
history of the area, especially in regard to the demes. While Philippson’s work 
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is the culmination of past and present travels by generations of scholars, Kirsten 
marks a new attitude towards historical geography and contributes to the 
future development of the subject. 


Clifton College, Bristol N. G. L. HAMMOND 


MYTHOLOGY AND AFTER 


HERBERT HunGER: Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, mit 
Hinweisen auf das Fortwirken antiker Stoffe und Motive in der bilden- 
den Kunst, Literatur und Musik des Abendlandes bis zur Gegenwart. 
Pp. xi+372. Vienna: Hollinek, 1953. Cloth, S. 98. 


Tuts neat and well-printed little book of reference is put together on a plan 
which I think is new. The title describes its scope sufficiently ; the method of 
carrying out the scheme is as follows. After the heading of each article comes 
first a summary of the M(ythos), then a brief account of anything R (eligions- 
geschichtlich) which the compiler thinks worthy of mention, next a section 
on the N(achwirkung) of that particular tale, subdivided under appropriate 
headings, as ‘Plastiken’, ‘Dramatische Bearbeitungen’, and so forth. These 
include works of art and literature from antiquity to the present day. A multi- 
tude of cross-references is avoided by putting an asterisk after each proper 
name which has an article of its own, as thus: ‘AuToLyKos, Sohn des Hermes*, 
Grossvater des Odysseus*.’ It might, however, have been better to insert more 
cross-references, especially between the sections dealing with Nachwirkung and 
between the brief bibliographies appended to the longer articles. Thus, under 
‘Elektra’, no mention is made of Alfieri’s and Voltaire’s tragedies in which 
she appears, because their authors chose to name them after Orestes, under 
which heading they are mentioned in due course. A reader might think there 
was an omission where in reality there is none. ' 

Generally speaking, an astonishing amount of accurate and up-to-date 
information is contained in the articles, brief though they are and must be. 
An almost random example is that on Kronos; more could be easily given. 
As suggestions towards a second edition when that is called for, as it deserves 
to be, I mention a few slight weaknesses. P. 10 (art. ‘Artemis’), it was contrary 
winds, not calm, which in the earliest and best accounts (Cypria and Aeschylus) 
stayed the fleet at Aulis, and the reasons why Artemis was offended are plainly 
secondary additions. P. 11, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus cannot fairly be called 
the model of that of Seneca. P. 38, it was a pity to omit the most impressive 
of Apollo’s statues, that from Veii. P. 81, line 6, for Eleusinien read Mysterien ; 
the Eleusinia were a different festival. P. 113 (art. ‘Genius’), it is extremely 
doubtful that the Genius ‘lebte selbst nach dem Tode im Lar fort’. (I omit 
instances in which I merely disagree with the view taken by the compiler.) 
P. 205, Althaia’s dealings with Meleagros show not the faintest trace of 
‘mutterrechtliche Verhaltnisse’. P. 232, it may be that Odysseus’ twelve ships 
are ‘Erfindung des Odysseedichters’, but if so, he had already mentioned his 
invention in his earlier poem (Jl. ii. 637). P. 241 (art. ‘Ops’; cf. 306, art. 
‘Saturnus’) ; the facts are not quite in the right order. Ops, becoming somehow 
identified with Rhea, came consequently to be thought of as the consort of 
Saturnus—Kronos, whose real cult-partner is Lua Mater. P. 251 (art. ‘Pandora’), 
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what authority is there for the jar of evils which Pandora opened having been 
hers, whether by gift of Zeus or otherwise? P. 252 (art. ‘Paris’), we have once 
more the old blunder that JI. xxiv. 27-30 alludes to the Judgement of Paris; 
the facts are in Humanitas, iii (Coimbra, 1951), pp. 281-5. P. 292, end, 
‘jahrzehntelanger Qual’ is an understatement of the time Prometheus’ tor- 
tures lasted; the corrupt triginta of Hyginus, Fab. 54. 3 and 144. 2, is to be 
emended to Xxx to bring it into line with the other evidence. 

Very naturally, Dr. Hunger, who is librarian of the National Library in 
Vienna, knows German (and French) literature and scholarship better than 
English or American. I suggest the following trifling revisions in his biblio- 
graphies and in the section N(achwirkung) of sundry articles. Pp. 36, 51, and 
go, the eccentric writings of J. Rendel Harris on the cults of Aphrodite, 
Artemis, and Dionysos were hardly worth including in a necessarily small 
selection. P. 45, Miss J. R. Bacon, The Voyage of the Argonauts, should replace 
W. H. D. Rouse’s little book. P. 84, end, and in the bibliographies generally, 
it is strange never to find Frazer mentioned, so far as I have observed. 
Another noteworthy omission is Farnell, who I think appears nowhere. 
P. 92, end, the work of Bengt Hemberg, rightly included in the bibliography 
to ‘Kabiren’ on p. 166, would be in place here also. P. 209, among the 
‘dramatische Bearbeitungen’ of the story of Merope Matthew Arnold’s 
should find mention. P. 271, add to the bibliography for Philemon and 
Baucis the article of J. Fontenrose in Univ. of Cal. Pubs. xiii. 4 (1945), pp. 93- 
120. P. 282, surely the most famous picture of Polyphemos in modern times 
is Turner’s Ulysses deriding Polyphemus. P. 314, it would be well to mention 
Trevelyan’s Sisyphus, one of the best comic handlings of a classical theme ever 
written. P. 345, ‘friihmittelalterlich’ is too late a date certainly for Dictys, 
whose Greek original is not later than the second century, probably for Dares 
also. P. 351, whoever wrote the Culex, it was not Virgil. 

In several (by no means all) articles earlier and later forms of a legend are 
confused. Perhaps the worst instance is under ‘Atreus’, where the late and 
sensational tale in Hyginus, Fab. 86, is admitted to the text along with better 
and more genuine matter. A small example is on p. 207 (art. ‘Menelaos’), 
where Nikostratos is named as a child of Helen. Since the oldest informant 
(Od. iv. 12-14) says she had no offspring but Hermione, Nikostratos would 
be better away ; he probably represents someone’s aspirations after a Pelopid 
pedigree. 

Of misprints there are few or none. Once or twice the writer’s pen has 
slipped; on p. 198, lines 7-9, either ‘die Namen anderer Heroen’ should be 
simply ‘andere Heroen’ or the clause ‘in ihren Namen’ should be deleted. 
On p. 250, Ben Jonson’s name has been given an unwanted h. 

A little too much attention is paid to sundry writings of very doubtful 
soundness, hardly worthy of so large a proportion of space. On p. 141, Pfister’s 
article ‘Herakles und Christus’ (A.R.W. xxxiv. 42-60) is mentioned, but not 
my refutation of it in Harv. Th. R. xxxi. 113-42. 

On p. 368, the date of Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature is 
1932-6, and the places of publication of my Handbook of Greek Mythology 
and Modern Methods in Classical Mythology are respectively London and St. 
Andrews. 

But enough of gathering the scanty chaff from the abundant good grain. 
Perhaps the most cheering thing in the book is the preface, which draws 
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attention to ‘ein iiberraschendes Interesse fiir antike Stoffe und Gestalten’ in 
the Europe of today, and hopes that the work may help to spread the conscious- 
ness of our common western European heritage. No man of goodwill can fail 
to applaud this hope. 


University of St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


LIBER 


AprIEN Bruut: Liber Pater. Origine et expansion du culte dionysiaque 
a Rome et dans le monde romain. (Bibl. des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 175.) Pp. xii+355; 32 plates. Paris: De 
Boccard,1953. Paper, 2,000 fr. 


Or the Italian origins of Liber we know almost nothing. We may well conjec- 
ture with Bruhl—though not all would agree—that he was an Italian god of 
fertility and vegetation ; and we may assume that his worship is at least as old 
as the festival of the Liberalia, which appears in the old calendar on 17 March. 
But the ritual of the worship is unknown. Bruhl (p. 27) seeks to infer from 
Virgil’s account (Aeneid vii. 385 ff.) of the bacchic frenzy of Amata and her 
contemporaries that violent orgiastic rites were a feature of it from early times. 
He finds in Lucretius’ account of echoes (iv. 580 ff.), with its references to 
Satyrs, Nymphs, Fauns, and Pan, sure evidence that ‘croyances naturalistes de 
caractére bacchique’ were to be found among the Italian peasantry (pp. 28 f.). 
Credat Iudaeus Apella. 

In historical times Liber was looked on as the Latin name of Dionysus or 
Bacchus. If we accept the Roman tradition, the identification would go back 
at least to 496 B.c., the date of the vowing of the Aventine temple to Demeter, 
Dionysus, and Kore, under the names Ceres, Liber, and Libera (Bruhl, p. 35, 
would date the temple to the middle of the fourth century). By the time of 
Plautus it was firmly established in popular usage. Liber may conceivably have 
retained something that he did not derive from Dionysus, but by and large for 
the inhabitants of the Roman world they were one god, called Dionysus or 
Bacchus in Greek, Liber in Latin. Bruhl, as his title suggests, attempts to limit 
his study of the god to those parts of the Roman world which called him Liber. 
Naturally, he has been unable to do so: in addition to an introduction of 
10 pages on ‘Dionysos dans le monde grec’ and a chapter of 21 pages on “Le 
mouvement dionysiaque dans le monde grec du IV¢ au II® siécle avant Jésus- 
Christ’, there is constant reference elsewhere to the Greek-speaking parts of the 
Roman world. But the attempted limitation of the study has bedevilled the 
whole treatment: it has stressed geography at the expense of religious signific- 
ance and of historical development. 

As the worship of Liber-Dionysus spread through the Roman world, it 
absorbed or replaced, as Bruhl points out (e.g. pp. 215, 223, 228), various pre- 
existing worships, particularly in the Balkan peninsula and in north Africa. 
The worshippers believed that they were worshipping one god, but it is only 
reasonable to suppose that there were local differences in belief and in ritual. 
This, however, Bruhl will not have: ‘il existait donc une identité de croyances 
et de rites entre les groupements bacchiques d’Afrique et ceux qui étaient 
disséminés 4 travers le monde romain’ (p. 236, cf. 276). His evidence is a 
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passage in Apuleius’ Apologia, delivered at Sabrata before the proconsul of 
Africa ¢. A.D. 155. Apuleius says (c. 55) that he keeps certain signa et monumenta 
of the many mysteries in Greece in which he has been initiated. This, he says, 
is nothing unusual: ‘vel unius Liberi patris mystae qui adestis scitis, quid domi 
conditum celetis et absque omnibus profanis tacite veneremini.’ All that 
Apuleius here implies is that the initiates of Liber among his listeners will 
understand the practice of keeping signa et monumenta of initiation. There is not 
a word to imply that ‘un myste de Leptis et de Sabratha connaissait les secrets 
enseignés dans les sanctuaires helléniques de Dionysos’. 

Expressions of religious devotion are difficult to assess. Ovid would seem to 
have been one of a group of poets which met periodically to honour Bacchus 
and to drink ( Tristiav. 3). But it is surely a far cry from that to Bruhl’s inference 
(p. 141) that there were among the poets of the period at Rome ‘de véritables 
confréries dionysiaques’. And it is difficult to believe that Ovid, who declared 
‘expedit esse deos et, ut expedit, esse putemus’ (A.A. i. 637), had ‘un véritable 
culte’ for Dionysus (ib.). Bruhl finds a similar devotion both in Horace (p. 139) 
and in Propertius (p. 140), of whom he says ‘nous n’avons pas de raison de 
douter de la sincérité de sa dévotion’. He expresses an appropriate caution 
regarding the evidence provided by the presence of Dionysiac scenes and motifs 
on sarcophagi and similar objects (pp. 329 f.), but he does not always show 
sufficient caution in interpreting the meaning of such scenes and motifs. On an 
altar in the Terme Museum (No. 124514) one face represents a scene of 
dextrarum iunctio, the other has two maenads dancing round an altar, the sides 
have camilli with sacrificial objects. Bruhl’s interpretation takes a great deal 
for granted: ‘A la séparation due 4 la mort, fait suite, aprés des sacrifices aux 
dieux et aux morts, la joie immortelle symbolisée par les Ménades’ (p. 322) ! 

The book is marred by a host of uncorrected misprints. The fault there 
perhaps does not lie primarily with the author but with the French book-trade. 
The same may be true of the obscurity in the references to the thirty-two 
excellent plates: the numbers used to refer to them are frequently incorrect, 
and in one note (p. 299, n. 146) the author does not seem to have been aware 
that the work he refers to was going to be illustrated on one of his own plates 
(XIX). We may similarly excuse the frequent inaccuracies in the references 
from the text to the notes. But we cannot so excuse such things as n. 37 on p. 8, 
where a quite irrelevant passage of the Bacchae (675 f.) is quoted to show the 
significance of the fawn-skin in Bacchic rites; or p. 75, where the authority of 
Warde Fowler and of Ducati is cited for the assertions that Vertumnus was 
honoured by ‘orgies analogues 4 des Bacchanales’ and that at vintage-time 
libations of old wine and of new were made in his honour. Warde Fowler in 
the passage cited refers to the use of new wine and old at the Meditrinalia, with 

no mention of Vertumnus; and neither he nor Ducati has any mention of 
orgies. Nor can anyone but the author be blamed for such things as the in- 
consistent interpretations of the symbolism of the Lycurgus-legend on pp. 4 
and 6, or the fact that on p. 27 an assertion of Pliny’s which ‘n’est pas trés sir’ 
rapidly hardens into a proof that Vesta had more than one affinity with Libera. 
The calendar-references to the Liberalia are cited inaccurately in p. 15, n. 6 


(cf. p. 197, n. 2) and the /ittera nundinalis ‘D’ is interpreted as an abbreviation 
for dies. 


Queen’s University of Belfast M. J. BOYD 
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’ EGYPTIAN CULTS 
H. Ipris Bett: Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. (Forwood 


| Lectures, 1952.) Pp. x+118. Liverpool: University Press, 1953. 


Cloth, 155. net. 


| In 1952 Sir Idris Bell concluded a paper given to an audience of papyrologists 


in Geneva with the words: ‘Great as was the part played by Egypt in many 
aspects of the life of Hellenistic and Roman times, I doubt if in any sphere its 


| influence was so far-reaching and so permanent as in that of religion.’ Within 
the compass of the four lectures printed in this book he succeeds admirably in 


conveying his conception of that influence. The first chapter, “The Pagan 
Amalgam’, sets out the age-old Egyptian traditions, their bewitching formality 
and ritual, their monumental shrines, but also their moral ideas (‘for there was 
undoubtedly a genius for religion in the Egyptian mind’), and then confronts 
them with a sketch of Greek religious belief (the Olympians in decline) before 
investigating their effects on each other and the attempts to coordinate them 


_ through Sarapis and the ruler cult. Chapter 2 adds the Jews to the mixure, 


attending especially to the influence of Egyptian literature on the Hebrew 
scriptures, to the Jewish synagogue at Elephantine during the Persian period, 
and of course to Alexandria. The third chapter, “The Preparation for Christian- 
ity’, discusses the interaction of these systems of belief: the mixed religions due 
to mixture of blood and race, popular piety documented from festivals, phrases 
in letters, cures, spells, and magic, spiritual hunger illustrated from the Her- 
metic Corpus. An interesting suggestion emphasizes the part played by magic 
in the development of Coptic. In the last chapter there is a sketch of the growth 
of Egyptian Christianity, and the threads are gathered together. Various 
pointers have already looked ahead—for instance, a liturgy of Ptah at Memphis 
seems to anticipate the logos of John i. 1, the contemporary demotic story of 
SiOsiri parallels the parable of Dives and Lazarus, the iconography of Heron 
and Haroeris, Isis and Harpocrates foreshadows that of St. George and the 
Dragon, the Virgin and Child. Monasticism, however, is not regarded as 
directly influenced by either the Jewish Therapeutae or the recluses of Sarapis, 
for ‘it is more likely that all those movements were due to some permanent 
tendency in the Egyptian temperament and the geography of a country where 
the desert is everywhere at hand’. The differences between Christianity and 
other third-century religions are then stressed ; and finally reasons are given for 
the belief that it was no accident that Christianity, not Mithraism, won the day. 

This bare summary can give no adequate idea of the completeness achieved 
in these hundred pages. The approach is empirical: to narrow the range of 
speculation by proceeding from ascertained fact, and to make the factual— 
whether historical event, social milieu, administrative system, dated text— 
contribute to its own elucidation by setting it in its context, or by significant 
accumulation and juxtaposition. 

One does not know whether to admire more the range of sources on which 
the author draws, his sureness in selection, or the authority of his interpreta- 
tions. Certainly the organization of material and the avoidance of jargon in its 
presentation (the word ‘syncretism’, though it has nine entries in the index 
occurs only four times in the text) make this an easy and delightful book to read 
at a sitting. It deserves a wide popularity. 

4598.5.1 H 
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Comment is restricted to minor points of detail or occasional questions of 
emphasis. P. 20: there were probably many temples of Sarapis in third-century 
Alexandria, some certainly earlier than the Great Serapeum; see Pfeiffer, 
Callimachus, ii, pp. xxxix—xl. Pp. 38 and 41: though Alexandria had no senate 
during the early Roman period, A. Momigliano has plausibly argued (7.2.5. 
Xxxiv. 114-15) that the city had a Greek gerousia as well as a Jewish one. 
P. 44: the Jewish funerary inscriptions in Greek from Tell-el-Yehoudieh (Frey, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Fudaicarum, ii) point to the existence in the middle of the 
first century of a body of Jews who certainly ‘strayed from the narrow path of 
strict observance and became in some degree hellenised’. P. 54: among the 
Egyptian priesthood of the early Roman period, Chaeremon merits attention. 
This Stoic philosopher and president of the Museum was a fepoypappareds, a 
high ecclesiastic, and wrote on astronomy, astrology, and hieroglyphics. As 
tutor to Nero he must probably bear a share of responsibility for interpreting 
Egyptian ‘mystique’ to the West. P. 57: in connexion with Claudius’ depreca- 
tion of a high-priest to himself, it should be recalled that there is evidence for an 
Egyptian dpyvepevs of Gaius (P. Merton 11, 1 notes) and a fepevs of Tiberius 
(P. Ryl. 132, 133), in both cases during the lifetime of those emperors. P. 69: 
P. Oxy. 1477 has been shown independently by G. Bjérck and T. C. Skeat to 
be not a ‘manual of questions to an oracle’ but part of the ‘Book of Fate’ of 
Astrampsychus (perhaps second century B.c.). 

The University of Liverpool has earned a debt of gratitude by its choice of 
lecturer, and its University Press is to be congratulated on a well-turned-out 
book. 


University College, London E. G. TURNER 


INDO-EUROPEAN MOODS 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN: Subjunctive and Optative: their Origin as Futures. 
(Philological Monographs, xvi.) Pp. xviii++-157. New York: American 
Philological Association (Oxford: Blackwell), 1953. Cloth, $5. 


AFTER setting out the views held about the formation and meaning of subjunc- 
tive and optative, Miss Hahn seeks to show that they originated not as moods 
but as tenses, in themselves indicating merely futurity, and that their modal 
uses derive from their temporal meaning. The two formations, she thinks, 
differed only in ‘vividness’, the subjunctive denoting ‘more immediate futur- 
ity’, the optative ‘less immediate futurity’ (p. 113). This distinction is formu- 
lated more precisely (p. 115) as that between ‘more vivid futurity’ and ‘less 
vivid futurity (i.e. potentiality)’. The reference of subjunctive and optative in 
Indo-European was restricted to future time; their use in modal sentences 
referring to past and present time must be explained by way of analogy. 
Combining the rather slender evidence of Hittite, Greek, and secondarily Latin 
and Sanskrit, she suggests that mood was originally expressed in Indo-European 
by particles used with the indicative. This procedure, beyond which Hittite 
never advanced, is to be recognized in the Greek use of the past indicative with 
av, while the d-subjunctive of Latin and other languages, as well as the Sanskrit 
injunctive, are old past indicatives which have acquired modal value from 
association with modal particles, especially in prohibition. 
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Students of the classical languages will find much to ponder in Miss Hahn’s 
treatment of modal usages in Homer and early Latin. Her aim is to show that 
neither are the moods excluded from the expression of simple futurity, nor is 
the future incapable of assuming modal functions. She traverses no unfamiliar 
ground in demonstrating that the distinction of future, subjunctive, and opta- 
tive is less sharp in Homeric than in later Greek ; the difficulty of finding a clear 
difference of meaning and use between the Homeric future and subjunctive is 
notorious. Future and subjunctive, indeed, often seem nearer to one another 
than subjunctive and optative ; this is natural enough on the view, accepted by 
Miss Hahn, that the Greek aorist subjunctive and future indicative are late 
and still incompletely differentiated developments of one original form (she 
does not discuss the future in -céw). More controversy is likely to be aroused by 
her contention that the Homeric use of the optative in past unreal statements 
is not inherited but an extension from its use as a present potential via the 
present unreal. Since she inclines to the view that the optative originated in a 
periphrastic formation containing the verb *yé ‘go’ with secondary endings, it 
is rather surprising that she does not regard it as a future in the past, i.e. as 
expressing futurity relative to a point in past time. On such an hypothesis its 
use as past potential, and thence as past/present unreal and as present/future 
potential would follow by a process exemplified in the periphrastic verbal forms 
of many languages. In conformity with her thesis, she must reject the explana- 
tion of Iliad i. 555 and x. 538 as employing subjunctive instead of indicative to 
express a fear for the past. She regards the two clauses as expressing fears for the 
future conceived in the past and still persisting, a suggestion which merits 
careful consideration, and which does not depend (as she seems to imply) on 
any distinction of d5eidw and deidoixa as respectively present and perfect in 
meaning. 

All forms of the Latin subjunctive except the d-subjunctive derive, in Miss 
Hahn’s opinion, from Indo-European optatives ; Indo-European subjunctives 
are represented in Latin only by futures. She hesitates before the strong con- 
sensus favouring a subjunctive origin for the imperfect subjunctive, but prefers 
Hirt’s equation of it with the ‘Aeolic’ optative (in note 137, p. 67, for *stdseyét 
read *stdseyet). If it is to be explained by such far-fetched connexions, why 
should it not be a future in the past formed with secondary endings, perhaps to 
the stem which, with primary endings, provides the Greek future in -céw—the 
two formations being then related to each other as Sanskrit conditional and 
future? In her chapter on the use of the Latin subjunctive Miss Hahn is again 
concerned to display the future in modal uses, the subjunctive in a purely 
future sense, and to show how the idea of remoter futurity or potentiality, 
inherited by Latin subjunctive from Indo-European optative, can account for 
the subjunctive in indirect questions and oratio obliqua and for modal attrac- 
tion. She draws from her argument a striking analogy between some uses of 
Latin future and Greek subjunctive on the one hand, Latin subjunctive and 
Greek optative on the other. 

Miss Hahn’s argument is stated with much learning and acuteress of obser- 
vation, but is sometimes imperilled by defects of method. Is it, for example, 
sound to consider the use of forms in Greek epic without regarc. to possible 
influences of metre or formulaic conservatism? On p. 127 she argues that the 
interchangeability of the Latin future and subjunctive is shown by the fact that 
the present indicative is found in parallel use now with one, now with the 
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other, ‘on the axiomatic grounds that “things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other”’. Mathematical methods cannot, surely, be thus mechanically 
applied to problems of syntax. If two forms occur sometimes in identical or 
similar verbal contexts, it does not follow that they are generally equivalent, 
or that they have the same meaning even in those contexts in which both 
occur. It cannot be shown that the future of Plautus As. 623 dabunt di quae 
uelitis uobis and the subjunctive of As. 45 di tibi dent quaequomque optes ‘are 
absolutely synonymous’ (pp. 123-4). ‘May heaven reward you’ and ‘heaven 
will reward you’ are interchangeable as, for example, expressions of gratitude, 
but they are not synonymous. 

Miss Hahn recognizes (p. 139) the similarity of her views to those of certain 
other scholars, especially Goodwin, who regarded the subjunctive as originally 
an expression of futurity, the optative of potentiality. It is therefore in her 
treatment of particular questions, rather than in her general conclusions, that 
the main interest of her book is to be found. After all, the distinction between 
mood and tense in forms referring to the future is largely a verbal issue. Even if 
subjunctive and optative may be described as originally tenses, the difference 
which she finds between them is modal, not temporal. The partial fusion of 
mood and tense in forms with future reference is reflected in the history of the 
formations themselves ; futures very commonly arise from forms of modal ex- 
pression, while even the most purely temporal of futures can at times receive a 
modal value from its context. It is admitted that in the historic period the 
Greek and Latin moods were losing their independent meaning and becoming 
increasingly subject to purely grammatical rection, and it may well be that the 
Indo-European indicative admitted modal usages in association with adverbial 
particles; but it still remains unproved that subjunctive and optative were in 
origin pure tenses. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


SHORT REVIEWS 


duction (pp. 1-77), dealing with the heroic 
age, the Homeric poems, the Odyssey itself, 
Odysseus’ wanderings, the later influence 
of Homer, and the Homeric language, is 
rounded off by a chronological table and a 
most valuable bibliography. Then we have 
the full text of the twelve books, each with 
short introduction, accompanied by short 


JEAN BéRARD, HENRI GouBE, RENE 
LANGUMIER: Homeéere, Odyssée, Chants 
I, V-VII, [X-XII, XIV, XXI- 
XXIII. Pp. iv+476; 42 text-figs., 
4 maps. Paris: Hachette, 1952. 
Quarter-cloth. 





Tue merits of this selection from the Odyssey 
are sufficiently revealed by the statement 
that, of the three editors, M. Bérard (who 
bears a name already famous in Odyssean 
studies) is ‘Professeur a la Faculté de Lettres 
de Nancy’, M. Goube is ‘Professeur agrégé 
au Lycée Louis-le-Grand’, and M. Langu- 
mier was one of the three authors of the 
Budé Introduction a I’Iliade (the other two of 
whom are thanked in the preface for their 
help and advice). A full and excellent intro- 





but clear notes at the foot of the page; brief 
summaries of the other books are given in 
the proper order. Then comes a masterly 
‘Appendice grammatical’ (405-48), and a 
most helpful series of geographical and his- 
torical notes, miscalled an ‘index’ (449-75), 
completes the work. The illustrations are ex- 
cellently chosen and clearly reproduced; 
they include plans, a wide range of archaeo- 
logical objects, pages from manuscripts, and 
views of Ithaca and other places; the maps 
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deal with Odysseus’ wanderings (after V. 
Bérard), his kingdom, and the north end of 
Thiaki-Ithaca. 

Attractively printed and serviceably (but 
hideously) bound, this little book will pro- 
vide a really first-class introduction to Homer 
for an intelligent sixth form or first-year 
Honours class; my only regrets are that the 
text has been cluttered up with three kinds 
of bracket (one for interpolations, one for 
insertions, and one for departures from the 
vulgate text) and occasional asterisks (calling 
attention to points discussed in the ‘index’), 
that the traditional identification of the 
scenes of Odysseus’ wanderings (already 
resuscitated once too often by V. Bérard) 
should have been given a further lease of 
life, and that the authors persist in calling 
Odysseus ‘Ulysse’. 

J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


SHERMAN PLato Younc: The Women 
of Greek Tragedy. Pp. 174. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1953. Cloth, 


$3.50. 


In this short book Professor Young deals with 
the principal female characters of Greek 
tragedy and with two of Aristophanes’ 
heroines. Since he writes for ‘the beginning 
student and the general reader’ he feels 
obliged to give also an account of the plays 
in which they appear. Compression is there- 
fore unavoidable and there are omissions of 
some importance. Iphigeneia, for example, 
is not mentioned in the account of the 
Oresteia, and without this detail it is hardly 
possible to give a balanced description of 
Clytaemnestra. And it is misleading to say 
that she goes to her death calling Orestes a 
snake, if the dream to which the words owe 
their meaning is passed over. 

The style is colloquial and the sentences 
unconnected. No doubt there is an audience 
which will profit from the information Profes- 
sor Young supplies and from the enthusiasm 
with which he communicates it, but it is 
unlikely that his book will make a wide 
appeal to readers in this country. 


D. W. Lucas 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Petrus JOHANNES REIMER: Keven te- 
gen Thebe. Praehelleense elementen 
Pp. 130. 


in de helleense traditie. 


Gouda: Koch & Knuttel, 
Paper. 


1953- 


Tuis doctoral dissertation is another example 
of Dutch learning and industry. It deals with 
the curious question, why Thebes, at least 
in its best-known saga, has seven gates, each 
with its attacker and defender. There was no 
room for seven gates in the Kadmeia; the 
suggestion that the seven heroes are the pri- 
mary feature can hardly hold water when 
we remember how the list of their names 
fluctuates from one authority to another. If 
we suppose the mere arbitrary fancy of some 
early poet, why did his fancy lead him to 
that number rather than, say, three or five? 
The suggestion that it is the Semitic sacred 
number has not very much to support it; we 
have no right to say that Kadmos’ followers 
were Phoenicians in the later sense, i.e. bear- 
ers of a Semitic culture. What we do find, 
on investigation, is a fairly large number 
of sevens in Boiotian tradition, quite out- 
side the dolorous history of the Seven cham- 
pions, as the seven dpynyéra: at Plataiai, the 
seven Snpotxo. at Thespiai, the seven cities 
which made up the amphiktiony of Kalau- 
reia, etc. (p. 5). These give the impression 
of being old, old enough to go back to pre- 
hellenic or at least early Hellenic times. 
The author then seeks to date the saga and 
the historical event which lies behind it. 
Thebes was a relatively important place 
about 1600-1400 B.c., as archaeology shows 
(p. 20). Tradition places its fall about a 
generation before the Trojan War. Putting 
all this together, we may assume an event, 
or at least a story, of late Mycenaean date 
(pp. 23). If we look at the names of the 
actors, we find that not a few have either 
doubtfully Greek or definitely non-Greek 
etymologies (pp. 26 ff.), suggesting pre- 
hellenic and/or Asianic connexions. If we 
consider the horrible deed by which Tydeus 
lost his chance of immortality, it is pretty 
clear (pp. 59 ff.) that it was a piece of ritual 
cannibalism, and traces of something like 
cannibalism are to be found in Minoan sur- 
roundings (pp. 59-101). Here the author 
frankly admits that his views are sterk hypo- 
thetisch (p. 100). I feel that he gives too much 
weight to very slight indications and exalts 
the barest possibilities into something like 
probabilities. Incidentally, it is curious that 
although his bibliography is generally up to 
date he seems not to have used the second, 
enlarged edition of Nilsson’s Minoan-Myce- 
naean Religion. Looking again at the Minoan- 
Mycenaean culture, a fairly large number 
of sevens are found in it, and they have ritual 
significance (pp. 102 ff.). So we may suppose 
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that from very early times the attack on so 
important a place, with the real or alleged 
slaughter attendant thereon, led to its asso- 
ciation with traditional sacrednesses, and 
therefore made seven a natural number to 
bring into the framework of the story. 

As indicated above, I do not agree with 
all details of the argument. I do, however, 
think it likely that Reimer has the date of 
the attack on Thebes (or rather the Kad- 
meia), which I suppose really to have taken 
place, not far wrong and am very willing to 
suppose a more or less canonical version of 
the saga to have existed at an early date, 
perhaps well before Homer. 

H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


EmiLe JANssens: Cidipe-Roi. Texte 


de Sophocle commenté. Pp. 115. 
Namur: Wesmael-Charlier, 1953. 
Paper. 


PROFESSOR JANSSENS’s edition of the O.T. is 
intended for those who, having learnt Greek 
in their youth, wish to return in later life to 
the reading of Greek authors. It is assumed 
that with the aid of standard textbooks they 
can construe the Greek adequately, but that 
they may be glad of a commentary on the 
subject-matter. Such a commentary Janssens 
has supplied, divided into sections which deal 
with from forty to sixty lines at a time. It is 
printed below the Greek text which it rather 
exceeds in length. 

The commentary is almost entirely ‘es- 
thétique’; philological points are hardly 
touched on, nor is consideration given to the 
adoya of the play and its antecedents or to 
the underlying conceptions, though Janssens 
animadverts on the indifference shown by 
all to the crime of infanticide. His purpose 
is to bring out the essence of the drama as 
it is played before the reader’s eyes. This he 
does with taste and discretion, and few will 
read this little book without finding some 
point of emphasis which they have missed. 
Here are a few lines on the speech of Oedipus 
1366-1415: ‘Cdipe se retrouve fidéle 4 son 
caractére: son esprit littéralement ivre de 
logique—de cette logique qui n’a pas peu 
contribué a le mener ow il en est—prétend 
justifier son acte par des mobiles raison- 
nables.’ And he is particularly good on the 
perplexity with which the Messenger watches 
the reception of his news from Corinth. But 
no two readers will agree on all points. One 
may doubt the need to find psychological 
justification for Oedipus’ describing how he 
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left Corinth and what followed, and as for 
xreivw 5€ rods Evymdvras, I do not believe 
that his voice died away in a whisper, but 
rather with Sir John Sheppard, whose edi- 
tion of the play covers much of the same 
ground, that he recovered for a moment 
some of the old joy of battle; od pay tony y’ 
érvev strongly supports this. I doubt too 
whether it is really possible to detect ‘une 
sorte de tendresse paternelle’ in the few lines 
spoken by the dazed old servant of Laius. 

The text is that of Dindorf-Mekler, and 
as at 438 Nauck’s 7798” qyépa mevoe: is, un- 
happily, accepted, Voltaire’s ‘remarkable 
rendering’ ‘Ce jour va vous donner la nais- 
sance et la mort’ is deprived of most of its 
point. 

D. W. Lucas 

King’s College, Cambridge 


(1) Herodotus: The Histories. Newly 
translated and with an introduction 
by AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. Pp. 599; 
2 maps. West Drayton: Penguin 
Books, 1954. Paper, 5s. net. 


(2) Thucydides: The Peloponnesian 
War. Translated with an Introduc- 
tion by Rex WARNER. Pp. 553; 4 
maps. West Drayton: Penguin 
Books, 1954. Paper, 55. net. 


THE aim of these translators has been to re- 
produce the general sense of their authors in 
a plain style, free from mannerisms, and 
attractive to the modern Greekless reader. 
Their efforts have been very successful ; and 
if a certain number of details as well as points 
of emphasis and expressiveness have been 
sacrificed for the sake of simplicity and 
directness, that was, no doubt, in large 
measure inevitable. On the credit side there 
are very many neat renderings that even the 
pedant will appreciate. The Herodotus is 
particularly good; and its standard of accu- 
racy is high, though, for example, the oracle 
did not say to Lycurgus ‘my hope is strong 
that you will prove a god’. There are some 
lapses into journalese: the Samians ‘are res- 
ponsible for’ three great feats. Some turns 
may be misleading: Persian ‘historians’, and 
‘democracy’ for €Aev@epin. Instances of 
clumsiness are rare: ‘used to get warning 
. .. by the priestess of Athene growing a long 
beard.’ The Thucydides is rather more open 
to similar criticisms. ‘We do not get into a 
state with our next-door neighbour’ seems a 
trifle colloquial for Pericles. At some points 
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the reader may get an unworthy impression 
of Thucydides’ sagacity. An example is i. 68. 
1, where the translator offers (my italics) 
‘trust and confidence in your own constitu- 
tion and in your own way of life’, ‘a quality 
which certainly makes you moderate in your 
judgements’, and which ‘is also, perhaps, respon- 
sible for a kind of ignorance which you show 
when you are dealing with foreign affairs’. 
Here, as elsewhere, one sees an undue reli- 
ance on Crawley and a neglect of easily 
available commentaries. But even if the 
translation made sense, and even if it came 
nearer to what Thucydides wrote, the ten- 
dency to take the edge off his statements 
unnecessarily is all too apparent. 

J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


Plato and Xenophon: Socratic Dis- 
With an introduction by 


courses. 
A. D.  Linpsay.  (Everyman’s 
Library.) Pp. xxiii+364. Cloth, 
6s. net. 


Tus ‘omnibus’ volume, first published in 
1910, contains translations of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (J. S. Watson: 1848, revised 
1904), Apology (Sarah Fielding, the novelist’s 
sister : 1762), and Symposium (Dr. James Wel- 
wood: 1710), and of five Platonic dialogues, 
Lysis and Protagoras (J. Wright: 1848), 
Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito (Miss F. M. 
Stawell: 1904). 


Hans Ra&per: Ein Problem in griech- 
ischer Syntax—Die Verbindung der Par- 
titkel av mit Futurum. (Kgl. Danske 
Vidensk. Selskab, Hist.-filol. Medd., 
33.5.) Pp. 14. Copenhagen: Munks- 
gaard, 1953. Paper, kr. 2. 


TuE veteran’ Danish Hellenist, Hans Reder, 
here states a strong case for believing that av 
is sometimes used with the future in Attic. 
He finds the suggestion that it is a plebeian 
idiom not altogether satisfactory (p. 12), 
though without definitely rejecting it (p. 14), 
as surely he should do in view of Plato, Rep. 
615 d. Rather he sees in it a subjective nuance. 

If Reder’s arguments leave one reader 
impressed rather than convinced, that is be- 





! He tells us that he was present in class in 
1893 when Usener donned the white sheet 
for his perpetration edpyce<e> in Plat. Symp. 
222 a. 


cause the really tough cases presented by the 
manuscripts are so very few compared to 
those which can be easily eliminated by 
emendation or explanation—fewer, some 
will feel, than Reder believes: thus in Plat. 
Ap. 29 c Cobet’s 75n [av] gains some support 
from Joseph. Ant. xix. 1. 6, § 42, where 
A? has dv 87 (in ras.) against MWEpit., 
which have 67, while the true reading is 
probably av (Schmidt). 

The fact that the construction was con- 
demned as solecistic in late antiquity affords 
no evidence that it occurred sporadically in 
classical literature, as seems to be implied on 
p. 5: thus Phryn. Ecl., p. 125 L edxaipeiv od 
Aexréov, GAd’ ed cxodjjs exew is no evidence 
for the use of edxa:petv by classical authors. 
Rather it is to be observed that Lucian’s 
condemnation of the construction (Soloec. 
2 f.) did not prevent copyists from foisting it 
on him elsewhere (Anach. 25, Pisc. 22, 29, 
Fugit. 5). 

The Scholiast in Pind. Nem. 7. 68 (100) 
will not have read av épet (p. 8), but merely 
have so interpreted ANEPEI. 

Mention might have been made of Dem. 
xviii. 168 and Aristophanes Vesp. 1097; also, 
in connexion with Thuc. ii. 80. 8 and viii. 
25. 5 (p. 10), of the similar passage in iii. 
94- 


wow 


W. L. Lorimer 
University of St. Andrews 


GuNNAR RupbBERG: Gedanke und Ge- 
fihl. Prolegomena zu einer hellen- 
ischen Stilbetrachtung. (Symbolae 
Osloenses, Fasc. Supplet. xiv.) Pp. 
36. Oslo: Brogger, 1953. Paper. 


Tuis short essay was designed by Professor 
Rudberg as an introduction toa more detailed 
work. He believes that in Greek literature 
generally, in prose and verse alike, there 
are common characteristics of style which 
transcend the distinctions usually drawn be- 
tween different genres and different periods. 
The distinctions which he himself makes are 
of another kind; he distinguishes between a 
‘normal’ style (Normalstil) and an ‘emo- 
tional’ style (Gefiihisstil). The former is em- 
ployed when the subject-matter is factual or 
scientific, and this style, particularly in the 
Hellenistic period, is characterized by a 
conscious precision. He sees two kinds of 
Gefihlsstil, a ‘higher’ and a ‘lower’. The 
‘higher’ is inspired by feelings of reverence, 
delight, enthusiasm, etc., and is marked by 
poetical splendour and adornment ; the lower 
is inspired by a spirit of criticism, ‘irony’, 
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contempt, etc., and employs forms of expres- 
sion appropriate to these feelings. 

Rudberg is particularly concerned to show 
that all these styles are frequently found in 
the same writer, and even in the same work. 
The greater part of his essay is taken up with 
the enumeration and discussion of examples 
intended to illustrate this thesis. He deals first 
with later Greek writers and discusses pas- 
sages which reflect these styles. The astro- 
nomer Cleomedes, for instance, is said in the 
main to write in the ‘normal’ or scientific 
style, but reference is made to passages which 
show that he also employed both types of 
Gefiihlsstil. Similar examples are drawn from 
other post-classical literature, including the 
New Testament. He then proceeds to con- 
sider classical writers, and finds that they too 
—epic poets, lyric poets, tragedians, histo- 
rians, orators, and philosophers—to a greater 
or a lesser extent all show the same variation 
of style. 

It is doubtful whether any useful purpose 
can be served by investigation on these lines. 
Such conclusions as can be drawn seem self- 
evident or of no particular significance. Any 
writer in any language would naturally tend 
to adapt his style to his subject-matter. Rud- 
berg frequently lays too much emphasis on 
variation of style because he confuses form 
with matter. His examples of style-variation 
in Homer do little more than illustrate a 
change of subject-matter. When Homer is 
describing a quarrel he naturally uses words 
appropriate to a quarrel, and little is gained 
by regarding such passages as examples of 
der niedrigere Gefiihlsstil. Sappho’s style in 
describing the moonlit night is termed reich 
(p. 26); the adjective seems inappropriate, 
for the style itself is simple and unadorned. 
It is surprising to find it said (p. 5) that 
rhetorical literature for the most part em- 
ploys the ‘normal’ style. Some confusion as 
to what is meant by ‘style’ is suggested by the 
statement (p. 26) that Thucydides’ style in 
the Funeral Speech of Pericles is ungesch- 
miickt. One would have thought that it 
abounded with artistic adornment. 


H. Li. Hupson-WILiiams 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


GaAsPARE CAMPAGNA: Lisia, Contro 
Eratostene. Introduzione e commento. 
Pp. lxxiv+71. Turin: Chiantore, 
1952. Paper. L, 500. 


Ferral’s edition of the speeches Against 
Eratosthenes and Against Agoratus, first pub- 





lished in 1886, was revised by Fraccaroli in 
1902. The present edition is ostensibly a 
further revision of the same work, but the 
character of the original has been funda- 
mentally changed. The introduction of 
nearly seventy pages is new; the textual 
notes of the earlier editions have been almost 
entirely eliminated; copious notes on the 
subject-matter and historical background 
have been added; much has been done to 
meet the needs of those who have read little 
Greek. It is a disadvantage that the com- 
mentary is so patently the work of three dif- 
ferent editors. Fraccaroli’s contributions are 
specifically ascribed to him. Campagna’s 
own additions are put in square brackets; 
these frequently modify or disagree with the 
notes of his predecessors. This plurality of 
opinions can only tend to confuse the type of 
reader for whom this edition is intended. It 
would have been better, as Campagna im- 
plies in his preface, if he had produced an 
entirely independent edition. 

Apart from a few divergences the text is 
that of Hude. The commentary gives con- 
cise and accurate explanations of any linguis- 
tic points which might puzzle the beginner, 
and clearly indicates how the Greek should 
be construed. Sentences or phrases which 
present the slightest difficulty are almost in- 
variably translated. One sometimes feels that 
too little is left to the intelligence and imagina- 
tion of the reader, as in 94 where the phrase 
xaQ” dcov Svvaobe is translated, paraphrased, 
and commented on. Occasionally text and 
commentary are out of harmony; in 29 the 
text has adrjs in square brackets, but the 
note assumes that it should be read; in 50 
the text has é€v 7@ Adyw, but the note com- 
ments on év tw Adyw; in 53 the text has ds 
audorépos éd0€ev, but the note translates cs 
Gpddorepor ederEav. 

If the linguistic notes are intended mainly 
as an aid to the beginner, the extensive com- 
mentary on the subject-matter should inter- 
est more advanced students. Campagna not 
only gives the information necessary to an 
understanding of the text, but where diffi- 
culties arise he discusses them with sound 
judgement and good sense. The introduction, 
although perhaps a little too discursive, gives 
an excellent picture of the historical and 
political background with frequent reference 
in footnotes to ancient and modern authori- 
ties. 

There are many misprints, mainly in the 
Greek quoted in the introduction and com- 
mentary. 


H. Li. Hupson-WILLIAMs 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 
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Joser DersBotav: Der Dialog ‘Kraty- 
los’ im Rahmen der platonischen Sprach- 
und Erkenntnisphilosophie. Pp. 120. 
Saarbriicken: West-Ost-Verlag, 1953. 
Paper, 750 Fr. fr. 


Tue author is not primarily concerned with 
the history of philosophy. He does, however, 
find it of interest that ‘Plato’s two teachers’ 
are here depicted in conversation, inferring 
that the dialogue sheds some light on the 
development of Plato’s own thought. This 
schematism is rather spoiled by the frequency 
with which in the sequel Cratylus becomes 
merged in Antisthenes, and Hermogenes in 
the ‘sophistic subjectivism’ of Protagoras. It 
is also assumed that the Heracliteans had a 
system of etymology worked out in support of 
the doctrine of flux. Derbolav does not con- 
sider how far it is probable that Plato is 
making explicit the assumptions on which 
Cratylus argued but which he did not him- 
self examine critically; or how far the ‘sen- 
sist phenomenology’ is a deduction of Plato’s 
from the principles of the followers of Hera- 
clitus and Protagoras. His aim is to give ‘a 
philosophic interpretation’, and so to ‘go 
beyond Plato’ by ranging more widely than 
previous commentators among the funda- 
mentals of the philosophy of language. This 
requires considerable discussion of the ques- 
tions what philosophy is and what is meant 
by philosophic progress. It appears that 
philosophy is an undogmatic agglomeration 
(‘system’) of traditional questions and con- 
siderations; and the Cratylus has to be assi- 
milated to its conventions by the transference 
to the ‘dialectic’ plane of the positions and 
arguments which it embodies. The result is 
not seriously misleading, though the treat- 
ment is somewhat rough, and the resulting 
series of labels could become the subject of 
numerous cavils. Thus Cratylus, whose 
standpoint is that of ‘nominalistic ontolo- 
gism’, is thought to be committed to a 
‘coherence-theory’ of truth at 436c 2; but 
this is not necessarily so, since he does not 
point to consistency as the only indication of 
the name-giver’s competence. The name- 
giver is himself ‘mythical’ and stands for the 
reason which is conceived as immanent in 
things and as grasped somehow by the ‘spirit’ 
of language. As prone to error, he stands also 
for the irrational element which is due neither 
to nature nor to ‘convention’ but (sometimes) 
to custom, €8os, which (in one of its senses) 
obscures and perverts the original ‘reason- 
content’ of speech. Other dialogues to 
which reference is made are similarly treated : 
€pws is ‘only a symbol of the inner dynamic 
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of philosophic - cognition’; the doctrine of 
pre-existence and recollection is to be 
‘dialectically’ interpreted in an ‘ontological’ 
sense. 

Derbolav rightly points out that the Craty- 
lus raises various problems which receive 
clearer treatment in later dialogues, e.g. the 
possibility of false assertion, and that it fore- 
shadows some of the points essential to their 
solution, e.g. the doctrine, most clearly stated 
in Soph., that truth and falsehood reside not 
in the term but in the proposition. Analysis 
of a word into its elements (syllables and 
letters) does not lead us to ‘the thing in 
itself’; the understanding of a whole is not 
necessarily assisted by the study of its parts. 
On this point it is curious that no reference 
is made to Theaetetus 205, which is very rele- 
vant to the question of the relation of the 
meaning of a word (or of any complex) to 
its constituent elements. There is, however, 
a useful comparison of the status of words (in 
relation to reality) in Crat. with the ambi- 
guous status of sense-impressions in Phaedo. 
Are they intermediaries which give the mind 
contact with truth or are they obstacles to be 
cleared away? Derbolav seems to think that 
if Plato had given more consideration to the 
first alternative, he would have found that 
‘the reference of everything to being’ is really 
a process of ‘speech-communication’ ; as it 
was, he failed in all his attempts to develop 
an objective criterion for the communicating 
function of speech. It will be seen that Der- 
bolav is more interested in the journey which 
the dialogue makes towards its conclusion 
than in the conclusion itself. During the 
journey there arise many items, duly listed, 
of great interest apparently for the modern 
philosophy of speech-analysis. Cratylus, for 
example, goes farther than any modern in 
abolishing not only all metaphysical generali- 
zations but all empirical ‘subsumptions’. The 
author is, however, aware of the numerous 
parallels in Plato to Socrates’ ‘dream’ (439 c). 
Words can provide no substitute for wordless 
contact with the real. Such is the conclusion 
of Crat. So too in Soph. 263 thought can be 
defined as the mute dialogue of the mind with 
itself. In the seventh Letter both words and 
‘descriptions’ are found to have no stability ; 
the important thing is the flash of under- 
standing, and the fact that the method which 
leads thereto is mainly that of ‘question and 
answer’ does not really support the view that 
a modern Plato would abandon ‘immediate 
contact’ (however it is to be achieved) with 
the ‘real’ for the ‘dialectic’ of linguistic 
analysis. 

I imagine that most classical students will 
find this work disappointing, except for the 
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relatively few sections which come fairly close 
to what Plato actually said. It is also written 
in a difficult, tabloid style, which apparently 
requires many single words and phrases to 
be italicized for no readily intelligible reason, 
and many others to be framed with quotation- 
marks, though most of them are not recog- 
nizable as quotations. 

J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


Fritz Wer: Herakleides Pontikos. 
(Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte 
und Kommentar, Heft vii.) Pp. 124. 
Basel: Schwabe, 1953. Stiff paper, 
14 Sw. fr. 


HERACLIDEs PontTicus was a person of some 
importance in the Academy during Plato’s 
lifetime and was said to have acted as head 
of the school during Plato’s third visit to 
Sicily. After the appointment of Xenocrates 
as head in succession to Speusippus in 339 B.c., 
Heraclides left Athens for Pontus. According 
to Sotion he subsequently became a member 
of the Lyceum and later writers treated him 
sometimes as a Platonist and sometimes as an 
Aristotelian. Wehrli now presents his frag- 
ments in the School of Aristotle, but holds at 
the same time that he could only have known 
Aristotle in the Academy during Plato’s 
lifetime, and that this is the basis of the state- 
ments that Heraclides ‘heard’ Aristotle. How- 
ever, as Wehrli also points out, there is really 
no basis for the restorations which would 
make Heraclides open a school of his own in 
Heraclea after 339 and there is thus, despite 
Wehrli, nothing to stand in the way of a re- 
turn to Athens after 335 when the Lyceum was 
founded. However that may be, it is very con- 
venient to have a new edition of Heraclides’ 
fragments under no matter what pretences. 
In general Wehrli confines himself to pro- 
viding the necessary materials and references 
and this is done with thoroughness. When he 
takes a definite line it is usually very pro- 
perly sceptical of over-ingenious speculations. 
Thus it remains doubtful whether Heraclides 
ever held the theory that the earth rotates 
about its own axis. Simplicius, on the other 
hand, appears to attribute the heliocentric 
hypothesis to Heraclides (fr. 110). This was 
doubted, for example, by Heath and Tan- 
nery, who would remove the name Heraclides 
from the text and treat the passage as refer- 
ring to Aristarchus. Wehrli, keeping the 
name Heraclides, would revive the Aldine 
insertion of €Aeyev after the name, conjectur- 
ing that it may have been taken from an un- 
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known manuscript, and would conclude that 
Heraclides referred to the hypothesis in a 
dialogue without accepting it himself. Nor 
indeed is it necessary to suppose that a true 
heliocentric doctrine was involved in the doc- 
trine referred to. The ascription of many 
etymologies of words to our Heraclides is 
rejected for reasons which seem sound, and 
there is consequently no basis for supposed 
references to the work of Heraclides in Plato’s 
Cratylus. The etymologies cited do not sug- 
gest philosophical theorizing, but rather a 
lexicon of a type anachronistic at the end of 
the fourth century, and we would be better 
advised to attribute them to the later Hera- 
clides of Pontus, who taught at Rome under 
Claudius and Nero. 

In fr. 75 Wehrli conjectures Sevrepov in 
place of the obscure 5évdpov. This is palaeo- 
graphically attractive, though doubts must 
remain as to whether the text needs altera- 
tion at all. There are other textual suggestions 
in frs. 136, 49, 162, 174. 


G. B. KerFerpD 
University of Manchester 
Eucenio Manni: Plutarchi Vita 
Demetri Poliorcetis (sic). (Biblioteca 


di Studi Superiori, xix.) Pp. xxv+ 
121. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 
1953. Paper. 


’ So far as I can discover, this is the first com- 


mentary on the Life of Demetrius. The edi- 
tion is therefore welcome on that account. 
It is in itself a slight performance, intended, 
in conformity with the general purpose of 
the series of which it forms part, to meet the 
needs of Italian students. The text is preceded 
by a short introduction in which Manni dis- 
cusses the contents and the source-criticism 
of the Life, emphasizing the different atti- 
tudes to Demetrius revealed in it. 

The text is that of Ziegler (1915), un- 
altered, and Manni has nothing to say on 
the textual or philological sides (the absence 
of any help in translation or interpretation 
is perhaps a pity, though the Life contains 
no really difficult passages). The commentary 
is wholly factual and very simple. Manni 
refers more to his own monograph on Deme- 
trius (see C.R., 1953, p. 208) than to any 
other modern authority, and the two works 
are evidently part of one enterprise. Manni 
collects the parallel passages in the notes, and 
refers to some of the more important epi- 
graphical material. It is convenient to have 
these attached to the text. An appendix 
contains some of the more important non- 
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Plutarchean items of the tradition regarding 
Demetrius’ career, notably some of the frag- 
ments of Demochares, Duris, Philochorus, 
and Polyaenus. The edition is thus quite use- 
ful, but it cannot be said to increase our 
knowledge either of Plutarch or of his hero. 
Is not the genitive of Poliorcetes Poliorcetae ? 


P. M. FRASER 
All Souls College, Oxford 


(1) Marta Cytowska: De Dionis 
Chrysostomi rhythmo oratorio. Pp. 53. 
Warsaw: Ministry of Education, 
Paper, zl. 12. 

(2) Hanna Szerest: De Pausaniae 
clausulis. Pp. 39. Warsaw: Ministry 
of Education, 1953. Paper, zt. 11. 


THESE two investigations closely follow the 
same pattern. Both are to a great extent 
dependent on Skimina’s book dealing with 
methods of studying prose-rhythm. They ex- 
amine statistically the frequency with which 
various clausulae occur in the authors 
concerned, the length of the final syllable, 
the number of syllables in the last word, the 
number of words in the clausulae, and the 
occurrence of hiatus. Their authors appre- 
ciate the force of the principle laid down by 
De Groot and others that, as there are cer- 
tain rhythms inherent in any language which 
will inevitably tend to predominate, it is 
necessary, if one wishes to discover the 
characteristic cadences of a writer, to relate 
the frequency with which he employs them 
to their occurrence in ‘unrhythmical’ prose. 
For this purpose they have examined the 
frequency with which these metrical clau- 
sulae occur in two medieval Greek writers, 
who could not have used them consciously 
for an artistic purpose. 

Miss Cytowska shows by her analysis that 
Dio Chrysostom had a preference for the 
double trochee ending. From this she infers 
that he was influenced by the ‘Asianists’, 
contrary to the opinion of W. Schmid who 
placed him among the ‘Atticists’. She draws 
her conclusion too confidently. The double 
trochee ending is particularly common in 
Greek prose and its frequency in Dio is not 
very significantly above the average. In any 
case preference for the double trochee was 
not universal among: the ‘Asianists’, while it 
was favoured by some Attic writers; in 
Demosthenes, for instance, its occurrence is 
slightly more frequent than in Dio. The most 
convincing part of the book is the comparison 
of clausulae in Orations 37, 63, and 64, the 
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authenticity of which has been suspected, 
with those in other speeches of Dio. It is 
found that the double trochee is considerably 
less frequent in Oration 37 (where the pre- 
dominating clausula is -v—~—vw), and the 
double spondee (the second favourite with 
Dio) considerably less frequent in Orations 
63 and 64. This certainly seems to provide 
additional evidence for regarding these three 


. speeches as spurious. 


Miss Szelest finds that Pausanias has a 
marked preference for the clausula—v ——v. 
Her detailed statistics for the occurrence of 
hiatus in Pausanias provide little more in- 
formation than could be gained from a 
casual glance at the text, i.e. that it meant 
little or nothing to him. She is wrong in con- 
cluding that he consistently avoided hiatus 
between prepositions and pronouns; ex- 
amples are easily found, e.g. 8. 31. 2 mpo 
avra@y and 8, 31. 9 émi adr. Her general 
conclusions are that Pausanias sought cer- 
tain clausulae and that these were the same 
as those favoured by some other writers of 
his era. 

If the conclusions to be drawn from these 
two investigations are meagre, the statistical 
analyses should be of value to students of 
prose-rhythm. They could, however, have 
been presented much more tidily and effec- 
tively. The Latin of both lacks elegance and, 
often, clarity. What, to take an extreme ex- 
ample, is one to make of Miss Cytowska’s 
sentence (p. 48): ‘in promptu est hiatum in 
or. 63, 64 eodem modo atque in multis 
orationis ab auctores tractatum esse’? The 
tables at the end of both works are difficult 
to use because they are not accompanied by 
explanations of their purpose; for these one 
must search laboriously in the text. Even 
there the explanations tend to be inadequate ; 
phrases like sermo naturalis and oratio dissoluta 
are used with little explanation of what is 
meant. The bibliographies given at the end 
of both books are sketchy. Neither includes 
De Groot’s most important works nor W. H. 
Shewring’s articles in C.Q.; Miss Cytowska 
refers in a footnote (p. 9) to an article by 
Shewring in C.Q. xxvii, but his relevant 
article is in C.Q. xxv. Misprints in Miss 
Cytowska’s book are innumerable; they are 
less frequent in that of Miss Szelest. 


H. Li. Hupson-WILiiams 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Philo, Supplement: I. Questions and 
Answers on Genesis; I1. Questions and 
Answers on Exodus. Translated from 
the ancient Armenian version of the 
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original Greek by RatpH Marcus, 
2 vols. Pp. xx+551; viii+307. Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1953. Cloth, 
155. net. each. 


THEsE two volumes represent a remarkable 
achievement. A new version of these im- 
portant works would in itself be most wel- 
come. But Marcus has done much more: he 
prints the numerous and scattered citations 
of the lost Greek original (as also the passages 
preserved only in an old Latin version) and 
constantly indicates in footnotes Philo’s 
wording where it is afforded by these cita- 
tions or can be conjectured. The Notes con- 
tain many penetrating observations’ and 
give the reader just what he wants, including 
references to Philo’s discussions of the same 
topics elsewhere and to their agreements and 
disagreements. Finally, there is a superb in- 
dex, covering imagery as well as thought; 
this will be of service to all who are concerned 
with ancient allegory, symbolism, and exe- 
gesis. Throughout one has a sense of the 
editor’s complete mastery of very difficult 
material. 

The helpful list of contents of the other 
volumes of the Loeb Philo, prefixed to each 
of these, conveys the welcome information 
that a tenth volume of the Greek (containing 
Legatio and an index) is to be issued. May we 
not hope that Marcus will put us yet further 
in his debt by giving a translation from the 
Armenian of Alexander sive de eo quod rationem 
habeant bruta animalia—and of De providentia 
(or at least of all of the latter save what is 
preserved in Greek and printed in Colson’s 
ninth volume) ? These works show Philo in a 
different style of composition? and offer an 
illuminating parallel to Cicero, De Finibus; 
the first has some of the feel of genuine con- 
versation. Since, apart from the letters of 
Epicurus and works of Philodemus, Hellen- 
istic philosophic writing survives mainly in 
fragments, they are of unique importance; 
yet the fact that they are to be found only in 
Aucher’s translation and in Richter’s reissue 
thereof caused them to escape the attention 
even of R. Hirzel, whose Der Dialog remains 
a liberal education. We need to have them in 
the Loeb series, and to have also such other 
fragments (e.g. P. Oxy. 1356) as have not 
yet found a place in the edition. 

In the meantime, Marcus deserves our 
heartiest congratulations for a work which is 





? Note I, xiii f., on the possible relation of 
the Questions to Jewish lectionaries. 

2 Cf. C.R. lvii (1943), 77 ff., and, above all, 
M. Pohlenz, Nachr. Gottingen, 1942, 409 ff. 
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indispensable for the study of Jewish religion, 
of Greek thought, and of what Christianity 
inherited from their blending. 


ARTHUR Darsy Nock 
Harvard University 


PHOTEINE P. BoursBou.is: Studies in 
the History of Modern Greek Story- 
Motives. Pp. 106. Thessalonica, 


1953. Paper. 


Two principal motifs are discussed in this 
monograph. The first is what Miss Bourboulis 
calls the bride-show, i.e. the collection of the 
most beautiful girls in a country for some 
potentate to choose a wife from among them. 
It is asserted on respectable authority that 
several Byzantine emperors used this method, 
and one such choice, that of Theodora 
daughter of Marinos the Paphlagonian by 
the Emperor Theophilos, in 823, has found 
its way into Greek folklore. Now this incident 
recurs in some variants of Cinderella in com- 
bination with another theme, the shoe which 
will fit only the dainty foot of the heroine. 
A ninth-century Chinese tale (pp. 42 ff.) has 
this combination, which fits a culture in 
which the ‘bride-show’ was customary as a 
method of selecting Imperial concubines till 
modern times, and small feet are considered 
a great beauty in a woman. China therefore, 
rather than, for instance, India, has a good 
claim to have originated this form of the 
wide-spread and complicated mdrchen; the 
argument is not cogent, but plausible and 
worth further investigation. 

The other theme is that with which Livy’s 
account of the death of Lucretia begins, the 
boast of a husband (or brother) that his wife 
(or sister) is of impregnable chastity. Regu- 
larly, in the folklore of several countries, in- 
cluding Greece, the challenge is taken up by 
someone, who either seduces the woman, or 
is beguiled into thinking he has succeeded, or 
falsely pretends to have done so, like Iachimo 
in Cymbeline. This detail is absent from that 
other tradition concerning Lucretia which is 
represented by Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
and the question arises where Livy’s account 
originated. Traces of such a story, or of allied 
themes (the befooling of the lover in Quin- 
tilian, Declam. 363, by substituting maid for 
mistress, is one of them) can be found at 
quite early dates, and Miss Bourboulis’s sug- 
gestion is that the connecting link with folk- 
tales is furnished by the stage, more especially 
by the mime. Again, the conclusion is not 
certain, but worth considering. 
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+ 
A few slips in the English will mislead no 
one, but Libanios the rhetorician may not 
at once be recognized under the form Liva- 
nius (p. 99). 
H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


Ernest Evans: St. Augustine’s En- 
chiridion or Manual to Laurentius con- 
cerning Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes. Pp. xxviii+146. Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K., 1953. Cloth, 15s. net. 


In 1948 Canon Evans did a fine service to 
patristic studies in his edition of Tertullian’s 
adu. Praxean: he now gives us a translation, 
with introduction and notes, of St. Augus- 
tine’s outline of the Christian faith—an 
offering very appropriately timed, since the 
sixteen-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the greatest of all the Latin Fathers fell 
in 1954- 

The introduction deals concisely and 
clearly with the life and writings of Augus- 
tine, and with the three great controversial 
issues—Manichaeism, Donatism, and Pela- 
gianism—which engaged his mind and his 
pen. It concludes with a brief analysis of the 
argument of the Enchiridion. The translation 
is made from the text of the Benedictine 
edition of 1701. There is a more recent text, 
that of Krabinger (1861), slightly altered 
and reissued by Scheel in 1930. This text was 
taken as the basis of another recent version 
by Dr. L. A. Arand; and a comparison of the 
two renderings suggests that there is little to 
choose between the texts (I have not access 
to Scheel’s edition). Canon Evans’s transla- 
tion adheres closely to the original: there is 
an austere precision about it, which serves to 
keep the reader mindful that in the Enchiri- 
dion he is being instructed by a Christian 
thinker of uncommon power and acuteness. 

The notes are terse and to the point. With 
an average of about one page of notes to 
three pages of text there is no space available 
for explaining the obvious. Comments, there- 
fore, are mainly occupied with the clearing 
up of real difficulties in Augustine’s text and 
the removal of misapprehensions regarding 
his teaching—and that of the early Fathers 
generally—on important points of Christian 
doctrine. As usual they show how com- 
pletely at home Canon Evans is in this field 
of study, and how well he is qualified to act 
as guide to the new-comer. In many cases he 
clears up obscurities by improved punctua- 
tion: occasionally he suggests emendations ; 


for example, in c. 36 propter dei uerbum for 
propter deum uerbum, and in c. 121 donec ueniat 
haec for donec ueniat hic. Always the reader is 
kept aware of the main trend of the argu- 
ment and the bearing on it of particular 
points as they come up. A study of Augus- 
tine’s text, with the helps supplied by Canon 
Evans, should provide an excellent introduc- 
tion to the later developments of Christian 
theology in the West. T.-W. Manson 


University of Manchester 


Ernest Evans: Tertullian’s Tract on 
the Prayer. Pp. xx+6g9. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1953. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


TeERTULLIAN’s De Oratione is much less im- 
portant than his Adversus Praxeam, and ac- 
cordingly Dr. Evans treats it much less fully 
than he did the latter work, but with the 
same excellent scholarship. He gives us a 
brief introduction, a text, a translation, and 
twenty pages of notes. Though the text is 
conservative if compared with Reifferscheid’s 
in the Vienna Corpus (and rightly so), he is 
driven by the scanty evidence of the two im- 
perfect manuscripts to a few scripsi’s which 
deserve attention. In several places he im- 
proves the punctuation of earlier editors, as 
he had done in his Adversus Praxeam. The 
translation is more accurate and penetrating 
than previous English versions. It follows the 
Latin very closely, at the price of occasional 
stiffness. To take a small example, compare 
‘which thing alone is what the faithful need’ 
with Souter’s ‘which is all the faithful need’. 
Of course it is often impossible to put any 
considerable stretch of Tertullian into idio- 
matic modern English without allowing one- 
self a degree of freedom which so precise a 
scholar as Canon Evans would probably find 
distasteful. 

The brief commentary is not intended to 
be exhaustive. Useful as the notes are, 
whether on points of Latinity or of subject- 
matter, the choice of words or passages for 
comment seems a little capricious. Statio, 
which is indeed referred to in the introduc- 
tion, might well have a full note, while the 
difficult vibrantes spiritum suo more a few lines 
from the end calls for discussion. ‘The longest 
note is on the passage corpus eius in pane 
censetur, where Dr. Evans rightly discounts 
the use often made of it in eucharistic con- 
troversy. He is sometimes bold. Can any 
parallel be found for taking substantia pas- 
sionis as ‘by the suffering of the passion’? 
Would not ‘by the reality of his suffering’ be 
possible and make the same point? 
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Dr. Evans properly values his indepen- 
dence. That he very nearly carried it too far 
in this case is frankly admitted. ‘Diercks’ 
grande volumen came into my hands when my 
own work was, as I thought, complete.’ And 
that edition was published in 1947. In the 
end, Dr. Evans has made good use of Diercks, 
and some agreements arrived at indepen- 
dently are all the more satisfying. He does not 
refer to Dekkers, Tertullianus en de Geschie- 
denis der liturgie, nor to Bishop Chase’s study 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church 
(Texts and Studies, i). Sometimes a note 
could have been strengthened from the lin- 
guistic writings of Hoppe and Léfstedt. But 
Dr. Evans knows Tertullian himself. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


Prudentius. With an English transla- 
tion by H. J. THomson. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) Volume II. Pp. 386. 
London: Heinemann, 1953. Cloth. 


Tue second volume of the Loeb Prudentius 
is dominated by the Peristephanon or ‘Crowns 
of Martyrdom’, which occupies 248 pages 
out of 375. The fourteen poems which 
compose it display the poet’s remarkable 
versatility in lyric metre, and only two 
metres, the iambic dimeter and the elegiac 
couplet, appear twice. No. 10, in honour of 
St. Romanus, has 1,140 lines, and was per- 
haps originally a separate publication. It is 
important as containing the principal source 
of information concerning the taurobolium, but 
is overweighted by the long discourses put 
into the mouth of the saint in torment. The 
Peristephanon is preceded by the second book 
_ of the ‘Reply to the Address of Symmachus’, 
held over from vol. i, and followed by the 
Tituli Historiarum or ‘Scenes from History’, 
short four-line descriptions of Biblical scenes, 
half from the Old Testament and half from 
the New. 

In the notice of a translation it is hardly 
necessary to say more on the poet himself 
than was said in the notice of vol. i; if Pru- 
dentius established or helped to establish the 
martyr-cult in these poems, which, as has 
been observed, foreshadow the ballad in their 
combination of lyric and epic qualities, it is 
interesting also to note his debt to previous 
writers, notably to Seneca and the poets of 
the Silver Age ; there is, for instance, a curious 
echo of Statius in Perist. 10. 75. In Thebaid 
xii. 463 the women hurry the guards who 
have arrested them before the king (ad regem 
qui deprendere trahuntur), just as Romanus 
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‘praeconibus stupore mutis ipse tortorem 
rapit’, while Vincent (ib. 5. 211. 2) ‘pernix 
gaudio poenae ministros praevenit’. The 
Tituli belong to a class of poem easily illus- 
trated from the Anthologia Latina, where are 
to be found similar short summaries dealing 
with mythological scenes, epitaphs of heroes, 
and the like. 

Professor Thomson’s translation fits closely 
and accurately to the Latin; yet when it is 
necessary to give what he considers the full 
meaning he does not hesitate to do so, as, for 
instance, ‘qua lege regat decus omne pudoris’ 
(c. Or. Symm. ii. 1065) is rendered ‘and the 
justice of its claim to be the standard for all 
the honour paid to purity’, where Prudentius 
is discussing the institution of the Vestals, 
and comparing them with the communities 
of nuns which at this time were becoming 
more frequent in the west of Europe. The 
following passage will show how well he 
renders a piece of lively description by Pru- 
dentius ; St. Hippolytus has been fastened to 
the two wild horses (Perist. 11. 111) : ‘Off go 
the horses headlong, rushing about blindly 
wherever the din and their quivering nerves 
and frantic excitement drive them, spurred 
by their wild spirit, carried on by their dash, 
impelled by the noise, and in their swift 
career unconscious of the burden that goes 
with them. Through woods and over rocks 
they rush, no river-bank keeps them back, 
no torrent in their way checks them. They 
lay fences low, and break through every 
obstacle; down slopes and over broken 
ground they go, and bound over the steep 
places. The body is shattered, the thorny 
shrubs which bristle on the ground cut and 
tear it to little bits. Some of it hangs from 
the top of rocks, some sticks to bushes, with 
some the branches are reddened, with some 
the earth is wet.’ 

There are occasional useful notes, and this 
volume has an Index to the whole work. 


J. H. Moziey 


Henry CuHapwick: Origen, Contra 
Celsum. Translated with an Intro- 
duction and notes. Pp. xl+532. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 
Cloth, 6os. net. 


Tue only complete translation of the contra 
Celsum into English before the appearance 
of the present work was that of Crombie and 
Cairns published in the Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library in 1869-72. These translators 
worked from the eighteenth-century Delarue 
text, reprinted by Lommatzsch and Migne. 
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Chadwick, as might be expected, takes as his 
basis Koetschau’s text in the Berlin corpus 
(1899). But he uses it with discrimination. 
He has himself checked the readings of the 
parent of all existing manuscripts (Vat. Gr. 
386 = Koetschau’s A) from photostats: he 
gives due weight to the divergent Philocalia 
tradition where it is extant; and he accepts 
many of the changes embodied by Koetschau 
in his own German translation of 1926-7, 
together with a majority of the emendations 
proposed by Wifstrand. All instances of varia- 
tion have attention drawn to them in the 
notes. More is the pity, therefore, that it was 
not possible also to include the evidence from 
the Tura find of 1941, since, as Chadwick 
observes, ‘when this papyrus text is published 
it will no doubt throw light on some obscure 
places’—although, in view of the limited 
extent of this evidence (only parts of the first 
two books are preserved) and the fact that 
the text is proved by the subscription at the 
end of Book I to derive from the same line 
of tradition as A, the omission may prove to 
be less serious than some might pretend. 

The translation itself is of first-rate quality, 
and pleasantly idiomatic without being over- 
colloquial: obscurities and possible alterna- 
tive renderings are duly annotated; and the 
quotations from Celsus are italicized. 

The Introduction discusses particularly the 
philosophical background of the period, the 
identity of Celsus, and his theology. Chad- 
wick dismisses Keim’s view that Celsus is to 
be identified with the late-second-century 
Epicurean. Celsus appears rather as a lover 
of the old order, if anything an eclectic 
platonist, who attacked Christians because 
he regarded them as dangerous innovators, 
and ‘who, had he been writing his book in 
the twentieth century, might well have en- 
titled his work ‘‘A Recall to Religion” ’. 
Beyond this, and the inference that Celsus 
wrote about 180, Chadwick declines to go. 

The notes show the fruits of wide reading 
both in ancient and modern literature, and 
are a treasure-house of learning. Here and 
there a Biblical reference has been over- 
looked (e.g. Matt. ix. 12, 13 on p. 118); but 
this is a very minor blemish in a monument 
of accurate scholarship. 

H. F. D. Sparks 
Oriel College, Oxford 


Saint Jérome: Lettres. Tome III (53- 
70). Texte établi et traduit par 
Jérome Lasourt (Collection Budé). 
Pp. 264 (215 double). Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1953. Paper, 750 fr. 


Tue plan and disposition of this edition have 
been described in reviews of earlier volumes 
(C.R. lxiv, 1950, 58-59, Ixvii, 1953, 204). In 
this volume Labourt apparently has not 
introduced any conjectures of his own into 
the text. There are eighteen pages of ‘notes 
complémentaires’, and ten appendixes deal- 
ing at some length with points of prosopo- 
graphy and chronology. Most of the notes 
are only one or two lines long, and are in- 
distinguishable in form and content from 
the notes appearing beneath the translation. 
The book would have been easier to use had 
they all been printed at the foot of the page. 
It would have been helpful, too, if the sigla 
had been reprinted at the beginning of each 
volume. 

In the notes on pp. 27 and 109 Labourt 
briefly discusses the peculiar text offered by 
two sixth-century manuscripts, I’ (Lugdu- 
nensis 600) and ¢ (Parisinus nouv. acq. lat. 
446), which he rejects as interpolated. It is 
to be hoped that in the course of his work 
on Jerome he will deal more systematically 
with the history of the text and the relations 
of the manuscripts, a task which Hilberg 
could not carry out because of the misfortunes 
of war. 

History is not Labourt’s strong point, and 
there are several misleading formulations in 
the notes, e.g.: p. 176, n. 1, Cato the Censor 
died not in 136 but in 149 B.c. (the other 
two wrong dates for deaths, viz. 265 instead 
of 364 for Camillus in n.c. to p. 172, 1. 11, 
and 561 instead of 361 for Constantius II, 
are perhaps the handiwork of the printer) ; 
n.c. to p. 101, 1. 24, Q.. Fabius Pictor was not 
‘annaliste et peintre’ (the painter was a 
different and older person, cf. Pliny, N.H. 
XXXV. 19); mc. to p. 107, 1. 2, ‘Il con- 
vient de se rappeler que, dans le systéme 
tétrarchique de Dioclétien, tout I’Illyricum 
(chef-lieu: Thessalonique) ressortissait 4 la 
Préfecture du Prétoire d’Occident’ is non- 
sense; appendice B, p. 238; ‘les voyageurs 
ordinaires’ were not conveyed by ass from 
Antioch to Jerusalem by the cursus publicus ; 
appendice E, p. 242, Gainas and his troops 
were not wandering in Asia Minor before 
the murder of Rufinus, but were sent by 
Stilicho from Illyricum. 

As in the earlier volumes, the critical appa- 
ratus is lamentably inaccurate. The following 
errors were noted in ep. 53: p. 8, Il. 5, 
‘allocut. AH amicitiarum cet.’ does not tell 
the reader that AH read ‘allocutionis’ ; 1. 12, 
‘lustrare’ should be ‘lustrare H’; ‘novas 
novosque H’ should be ‘novas novos quae 
H’; 1. 15, ‘propter add. Hg, om. codd.’: 
where ?; 1. 18, ‘doctrinam H doctrinas 2D’: 
since the text reads doctrina, the fact that P 
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has doctrinae is concealed. p. 9, 1. 5, ‘mente 
AZDS’: but only A has maior mente, which 
is what this note implies; 2DS have maiore 
mente for maior emente; 1. 7, ‘ven. Gad. quen- 
dam scripsit Hg ad thaianum quend. H ven. 
tatianum quend. A quosdam ven. nobiles 
PDS’: H. does not omit venisse, as implied 
by this note; 1. 11, ‘orbem scripsit Hg urbem 
cet.’: orbem is the reading of H here; in the 
succeeding line Hilberg conjectured orbem 
for urbem of the manuscripts, but Labourt 
does not print his conjecture. p. 11, 1. 3, 
‘ut] et ut spir. spir. tel. arm. H’ seems to be 
a conflation of two separate critical notes. 
p. 12, 1. 22, ‘vir studiosus et sapiens, etiam 
si discere aliquid movult, magis I’: it is not 
clear where I has this reading, which in any 
case is incorrectly reported .(for movult read 
vult). p. 14, 1. 23, ‘perstrincta Za.r.D prae- 
strincta P scripta H’: this implies that the 
other manuscripts have the text reading per- 
stricta, whereas i actually has perstrinta, i.e. 
it agrees with JD; |. 28, ‘dialectis (dialixis) 
dualis dictio proponit sumit formam testi- 
moniis atque cludit H (evidens glossema est)’: 
H’s reading is misquoted. p. 15, 1. 20, ‘facit’ 
in the reading attributed to I’ is a misreading 
of ‘facil.’ (= facilitate) in Hilberg’s appara- 
tus. p. 17, 1. 9, we are not told H’s reading, 
on which Hilberg’s emendation, accepted by 
Labourt, is based; 1. 28, ‘Moab. de Moab. 
scripsit Hg’: what do the manuscripts read ? 
p. 18, 1. 28, no reference to ‘distinguens’, the 
reading of HS. (Is this apparatus negative or 
not?). p. 23, ll. 16-18, I’s reading here 
quoted does not correspond to this portion 
of the text; 1. 25, I’’s reading is misquoted. 
p- 24, 1. 19, the last sentence of I”’s reading is 
omitted in the apparatus. 

Labourt’s edition will for long be the most 
easily accessible to the student and the 
general reader. It is well to note that along 
with its many advantages it has this one 
striking shortcoming. 

RoBERT BROWNING 
University College, London 


PAUL VAN DE WokstTIjNE: La Periégése 
de Priscien. Edition critique. Pp. 153. 
Bruges: ‘De Tempel’, 1953. Paper. 


PRISCIAN translates in 1,087 Latin hexameters 
the versified geography of Dionysius ‘Perie- 
geies’. He shortens or omits some things, like 
allusions to pagan myths and cults, and fills 
the gaps with wonders of nature, all bor- 
rowed from Solinus, a transcriber of the 
Elder Pliny. The present edition is very 
welcome as the first since that of Baehrens 
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in the Teubner Poetae Latini Minores, vol. v, 
1883. 

The task of a ‘critical edition’ is strictly 
interpreted, commentary on the matter being 
avoided : it is rather a pity, as a little is some- 
times needed to explain the reading. The 
author bases his text on the study of twenty- 
one manuscripts, which he classes in three 
families : he blames Baehrens for too exclusive 
an attachment to the Ziirich manuscript A, 
ninth century. In his anxiety to consider all 
variants, ‘except vagaries of spelling devoid 
of critical value’, he seems to overload his 
apparatus with just such spellings, as at 
Euxini 31 and saltibus Hercyniis 275, where 
the text is unquestionable. Of about forty 
divergences from Baehrens many are not 
very important for the sense: sometimes he 
drops the latter’s conjectures like prominulo 
93. At 170-3, where Africa is described as a 
leopard-skin (xvavijou xardotixros poriSecaw, 
Dionysius), he suggests namque solum squalens 
orbes distinguit opacos, instead of urbes . . 
opacas as Baehrens and older editors (Werns- 
dorf in 1788 cited Strabo 130 xardorixros... 
oixjoeo., meaning oases, and explained that 
Priscian read his original as zoAlecow). 

One feels doubtful whether Priscian really 
wrote such corrupt forms as Apyri 721 (Ta- 
pyri Baehrens), Parpessum . . . montem 716 
(Parnessum Wernsdorf after Dionysius 737), 
and Thosiges 913 (Thonitidis Baehrens etc. 
after Dionysius 988: the real name of Lake 
Van is preserved in Ptolemy’s Thospitis and 
similar forms in Pliny and Strabo). One 
doubts too the Indian Gargaridae 1050 (cf. 
Gangaridum, Virgil, Georg. iii. 27). At 586 we 
hear of islands in the western Ocean, where 
uxores Amnitum Bacchica sacra concelebrant (Auv.- 
tawv, Dionysius 571): the editor should at 
least mention the old suggestion that these 
should be the Namnitae or Namnetes of 
Strabo 190 and Caesar, B.G. iii. 9, whose 
name survives in Nantes (cf. also the Samni- 
tae of Strabo 198, Ptol. ii. 8. 6). 


J. O. THomson 
University of Birmingham 


Jerzy ScHNAYDER: De _ Itinerariis 
Poematis Romanorum. Pp. 47. Lodz: 
Societas Scientiarum  Lodziensis, 


1953. Paper. 


THE writings mainly considered here are 
Horace, Sat. i. 5, Ausonius, Mosella, and the 
712 extant lines of Rutilius on his journey 
back to Gaul (the use of elegiacs for a journey 
is at least as old as Ovid, Tristia iv. 10). 
Besides there are fragments of Lucilius and 
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Varro. That there existed Greek verse itiner- 
aries, on which the Latin were at least partly 
modelled, is very likely, Schnayder argues, 
though only a few scraps remain (the work 
of Dionysius ‘Periegetes’ does not count, 
being rather a geographical primer). There 
are, however, various more or less relevant 
Greek pieces in prose, which have been dis- 
cussed already by Schnayder, De Periegetarum 
Graecorum Reliquiis (1950), reviewed in C.R. 
Ixvi (1952), p. 228. Comparison shows a 
certain passing on of topics and incidents to 
the Latin poems. The similarities of matter 
and manner here indicated may not some- 
times seem very remarkable in writings all 
concerned with journeys, but it is useful to 
have them brought together in this way, so 
as to give a conspectus of the genre. Notable 
are some observations on the increasing at- 
tention paid to natural scenery (p. 29). 


J. O. THomson 
University of Birmingham 


B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wape-Gery, 
and M. F. McGrecor: The Athenian 
Tribute Lists, Vol. iv. Pp. 278. 
Princeton, N.J.: American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1953. 
Cloth, $10. 


Few things detract more from the permanent 
value of a good book than a bad index, but 
the good index remains a rarity. Too often 
we are frustrated by a series of undifferen- 
tiated page references, and proof-readers’ 
eyes tend to weary before this last stage of 
their work. The authors of A.7.L. have 
wisely taken their time in issuing this final 
volume. Their indices match the quality, 
thoroughness, and precision of the whole 
work. 

The main index is in English; a Greek 
index is added of proper names and signifi- 
cant terms. The English index is detailed 
and full and, so far as very wide sampling 
can test, meticulously accurate. Liberal sub- 
headings are provided, arranged in strictly 
alphabetical order. This is perhaps the safest 
principle to adopt, but it has its incon- 
veniences. Under ‘Lampsakos’, for instance, 
the connexion with Themistokles is listed 
under six widely separated headings, which 
some would prefer to see reduced and set 
together. Similarly the two subheadings 
under ‘Megabazos’ could be reduced to one, 
and the cross-reference to MeydBalos adds 
nothing significant. Occasionally we expect 
more than we find. Under ‘Oath’ I should 
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have welcomed a reference to all the re- 
corded oaths; under ‘Miletus’ I failed to 
find easily the important argument on the 
late payments of Miletus in the second 
assessment period. But the detailed elabora- 
tion of references is good grazing-ground and 
has sent me back more than once to passages 
that I had overlooked. In general it stands 
up well to exacting tests. The Greek index 
is no less generous and the usefulness of its 
illustration of literary and epigraphic usage 
will not be confined to historians. 

To these indices are added four pages of 
‘addenda et corrigenda’ and an extremely 
valuable bibliography of the Athenian Em- 
pire, arranged chronologically from 1752 to 
1953- 

This fine production, which in form and 
scale recalls the spaciousness of other days, 
is a fitting end to a great work. The authors 
record again their admiration and respect 
for the skill and co-operation of their printers. 
This tribute their readers will gratefully 
endorse. 

RussELL MEiccs 
Balliol College, Oxford 


RAFFAELE PETTAzzoni: Le religione 
nella Grecia antica fino ad Alessandro. 
Pp. 282; 14 plates. Turin: Einaudi, 
1953. Paper, L. 2500. 


Tuis is not a new book, but a reissue with 
some additions of one which first appeared 
in 1921. Since there has been no thorough 
revision, some parts of the text are now a 
trifle antiquated; but as the original work 
was good, there is little to mislead any in- 
telligent reader, and the bibliographies at 
the ends of the chapters have been brought 
up to date, while the notes have been simi- 
larly improved. The printers have done their 
work very well for the most part; the type 
and paper are handsome and the plates clear. 
Of some half-score of misprints, the only 
ones worth mentioning are on p. 95 (line 8, 
for ‘Marsia con Atene’ read ‘Marsia con 
Apollo’) and p. 130 (for ‘Ippocrate’ read 
‘Ipponacte’). The author has added an intro- 
duction (pp. 9-24), containing much that is 
worth reading, despite its brevity. He points 
out (p. 12) that the traditional division of 
the Greek population into ‘Indo-Europeans’ 
and ‘Mediterraneans’ is merely a schema, 
which, come ogni schema, é convenzionale, as is 
also the distinction of the two factors as 
respectively ‘patriarcale’ and ‘matriarcale’. 
The latter term indeed would be best away, 
for we know nothing whatever of the socio- 
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logy of Greece before the bearers of the Greek 
language entered it; if the Helladics were 
matrilineal, no trace of any such system of 
relationship remains in our documents, for 
the fact that goddesses were prominent in 
the oldest known worships has, in this con- 
text, no significance at all. Given, however, 
that two cultures united to form that of 
historical Greece, the author very justly (p. 
14) warns his readers against supposing a 
mere mechanical addition of one to the other ; 
‘la civilta greca ¢ una formazione nuova, una 
sintesi creativa in cui quelle due tradizioni 
si annullano per dar vita a un nuovo or- 
ganismo’. If anything is lacking to the appli- 
cation of this admirable principle it is that 
perhaps not enough is made in the text of 
the book of the practical certainty that most 
Greeks were of mixed descent, part Achaian 
and part ‘Mediterranean’, no doubt in very 
varying proportions. 

The central proposition is perhaps that set 
forth on p. 99. Two main types of religion 
existed, one ‘Mediterranean’ (or mostly so) 
in ultimate origin and characteristic of the 
lower classes; it was agrarian and involved 
mysteries, and its outstanding deities were 
Dionysos (or some of the similar gods whom 
he absorbed or displaced) and Demeter (or 
her predecessors). The other was the Olym- 
pian religion of the upper classes and was of 
course Achaian. As the lower orders gained 
political power, their religion became more 
prominent, but at the same time they aped 
their betters and their religion took on a more 
and more Olympian form. The admission 
not only of Dionysos himself but of Semele to 
Olympos is a mythical reflexion of this pro- 
cess. With this view in general I see no cause 
to quarrel; some details perhaps need re- 
vision, for instance the large place assigned 
to Orphism suggests the amount we once 
thought we knew about that movement, or 
complex of movements, rather than the far 
more modest knowledge which the criticism 
of the last few years has left us. Here and 
there I think the application of the principle 
a little strained, especially on p. 256, where 
the Hellenistic king-worship is said to be 
‘religione dell’ uomo; e come tale . . . affine 
alla religiosita dionisiaca e a quella dei mis- 
teri’. But the whole argument should be 
carefully read by those who desire a some- 
what unfamiliar interpretation of the well- 
known facts. 

The work is divided into ten chapters. 
After a discussion of origins the author turns 
to the city-state and its relations to Olympian 
religion, then sets forth the ‘plebeian’ reli- 
gion, as above described, and in the next 
chapter sketches the victory of the former 





system. He then passes to Orphism, as repre- 
senting a fresh access of mystical tendencies, 
and next to philosophy with its breaking 
loose from tradition (this chapter is particu- 
larly good, though brief). Then comes the 
well-known history of Athens through the 
age of the Persian Wars and that of Pericles 
and afterwards, a good discussion of Socrates 
and his relation to the sophists, and finally 
the passing of Hellenism and its giving place 
to the widely different conditions prevailing 
in and after Alexander’s day. 

H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


FRANK BromMer: Herakles: die zwilf 
Taten des Helden in antiker Kunst und 
Literatur. Pp. 103; 32 plates; 11 figs. 
Miinster: Boehlau, 1953. Paper, 
DM. 12.80. 


Tuis is an attractively produced and illus- 
trated book. Professor Brommer has several 
earlier studies of mythological illustration to 
his credit. Here he discusses the literature 
and illustrations of the Twelve Labours of 
Herakles. Texts of Pindar, Hesiod, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Diodorus, and Apollodorus are 
given, and a very full selection of monu- 
ments, many of them additions to existing 
lists, are quoted ; good bibliography is given 
in a series of notes to the text and a museum 
index of vases is added. The result is sur- 
prising: the canonical twelve labours occur 
together first in the early-fifth-century me- 
topes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia ; what 
we have of literature and art in the fifth and 
fourth century shows no repetition of the 
twelve, which suggests that they were a 
chance selection for Olympia and only be- 
come canonical with Theocritus and Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes. 

Professor Brommer has a useful table plot- 
ting the occurrences of the separate labours 
in literature and art. The Augean stable is 
unknown until the fifth century, Pindar and 
Olympia. Of the rest only Cerberus occurs 
certainly earlier in literature than in art: i.e. 
in Homer well before a sixth-century Corin- 
thian vase. The interpretation of the earliest 
art is difficult. Two Boeotian fibulae show 
two men dealing with a hydra and crab; in 
addition one of them shows a man hunting 
a hind. The hydra fixes the two men as 
Herakles and Iolaus, and it seems therefore 
highly probable that the man in the other 
scene is Herakles. Then another Boeotian 
fibula with a man hunting a lion and a man 
strangling birds also represents Labours of 
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Herakles. Man with birds and man with lion 
occur also on Attic geometric vases of the 
late eighth century (add also for man 
with lion the Chiot geometric fragment, 
B.S.A. xxxv. 158, No. 33).! The Boeotian 
fibulae seem to be a little later (J. M. Cook, 
B.S.A, xxxv. 206). Birds, lion, and hydra 
labours have oriental ancestors like much in 
Hesiod’s contemporary or slightly earlier 
Theogony ; the medium of transmission needs 
investigation. 

I am not convinced that the Tiryns shield 
is rightly interpreted by Brommer as He- 
rakles and Amazon rather than as Achilles 
and Penthesilea by Miss Lorimer ; she notes 
that the Centaur and deer on the back may 
also refer to the Achilles story (Homer and the 
Monuments, 170, n. 1), and I think the com- 
position has an echo over two hundred years 
later in the well-known Penthesilea cup. It 
is difficult to decide between interpretations 
when names are not added. We must, how- 
ever, recognize that mythological scenes are 
possible in art of the earliest seventh and late 
eighth century. 

T. B. L. WEBsTER 
University College, London 


DANIEL SCHLUMBERGER: L’ Argent grec 
dans l’Empire Achéménide. Pp. 64; 5 
coll. plates. Paris: Klincksieck, 1953. 
Paper, 2200 frs. 


In 1933 at Kabul in Afghanistan a hoard 
was found which included sixty-four Greek 
silver coins, of which about half were Athe- 
nian ‘owls’ of fifth-century type; the re- 
mainder were drawn from Acanthus, Thasos, 
Corcyra, Aegina, Melos, Lampsacus, Ery- 
thrae, Chios, Samos, Cnidus, the south coast 
of Asia Minor, and Cyprus. On internal 
evidence the hoard was buried after 380, but 
before Alexander. Also included were metal 
fragments, Indian punch-marked bars, and 
coins of a series hitherto unknown, Greek in 
fabric, but bearing non-Greek types. (The 
‘téte d’éléphant (?) de face, les oreilles 
éployées’ of pl. iv. 23 is surely upside down; 
if inverted, two confronted bulls’ heads 
clearly emerge; cf. cast on pl. v.) 

The respective places of Greek silver and 
Persian sigloi in the economy of the Achae- 
menid empire is examined next. Hoard evi- 
dence shows that, in the empire as a whole, 








! The Attic geometric vase of man with 
birds is now in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen. 
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sigloi played a minor role, being confined to 
those areas which were becoming accustomed 
to the Greek practice of trading by means of 
coins of guaranteed weight and purity. Else- 
where in the empire silver passed not as specie 
but as bullion, and thus might be in any 
form—ingots, fragments of vessels or jewel- 
lery, imported or native coins. The Kabul 
hoard illustrates the normal manner of stor- 
ing wealth in the Persian Empire, and is 
unusual only in its distant location. 

In the fourth century, when ‘owls’ no 
longer flowed east so steadily, authorities in 
western Asia supplied the deficiency by pro- 
ducing first local imitations and then coins 
with original types. In this way the Greek 
practice of coinage was extended into non- 
Greek areas. The final step was taken by 
Alexander, whose imperial coinage was in- 
tended to apply the practice to his whole 
empire; the effect of this is seen in third- 
century hoards in which old coins, passing 
by weight, are uncommon. 

Appendixes list the coins from the Kabul 
hoard, the pre-hellenistic coins from the 
Treasure of the Oxus, the Malayer hoard, 
and two recent finds of sigloi. In a further 
appendix the tetradrachms with the obverse 
type of the Daric are discussed and the con- 
clusion is reached that they were issued by 
Alexander before the introduction of his im- 
perial coinage. 

C. M. Kraay 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Doris Raymonp: Macedonian Regal 
Coinage to 413 B.c. (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 126.) 
Pp. xii-+170; 15 plates. New York: 
American Numismatic Society, 1953. 
Paper, $4.50. 


Tuts monograph aims first at tracing the 
roots of the Macedonian coinage in the other 
tribal coinages of the area, and then at defin- 
ing the issues of Alexander I and Perdiccas, 
and determining their historical occasions. 
The results do not always inspire confidence, 
perhaps because the author demands too 
much from the coins (‘the coins of Perdiccas 
do not answer all questions about the events 
of his reign’—p. 165). In a compact series 
of clearly distinguishable issues the order of 
which can be fixed by die-links and stylistic 
criteria, as at Aenus, absolute chronology 
can be determined with some accuracy, and 
issues can thereby be related to known events 
with reasonable probability. Alexander I, 
however, has few clearly marked issues in a 
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reign of at least forty-five years, for most of 
which historical information is almost wholly 
lacking. In such a case the coins cannot with 
confidence be connected with the few known 
events unless the numismatic chronology can 
be established independently of them. 

The earliest coins with Alexander’s name 
in full (Group I) are rightly considered not 
to be the earliest Macedonian regal coins, 
but to have been preceded by certain 
stylistically similar anonymous issues. More 
doubtful is the inclusion among these of the 
staters with the type of a goat with reverted 
head; the earlier issues are marked with a 
symbol and the later with abbreviated names, 
& and AA (or AA). The first is expanded 
into Edessa (an old name of Aegae) and the 
second into Alexander. But why should a 
place called Aegae by the Macedonians be 
named Edessa on its coinage? Nor is any 
evidence adduced to show that AA is later 
than £ ; in fact, to judge from the specimens 
illustrated, the more spacious dies with 
may well be the later. Finally, the denomina- 
tion of these staters is found nowhere else in 
the Macedonian regal coinage, but is com- 
mon among the tribal issues. The abbrevia- 
tions can more probably be expanded either 
(with Svoronos) into tribal names, Derrones 
and Laeaei, or into those of tribal dynasts, 
Alcetas (or Alexius or Alexander) and Der- 
das. (Pl. i. 8 seems to have the wrong reverse, 
since in Babelon, Traité, pl. xlix. 9, this is 
given to a coin with obverse symbol ©.) 

The period of Group I of Alexander’s 
coinage is ‘precisely defined’ as 480-476. 
The tetradrachms (pl. iv) have two reverse 
types, a helmeted head or a goat’s head, both 
of which are executed with greatly varying 
skill ; yet in the absence of die-links it is hard 
to believe that all belong to so brief a period, 
or that the clumsy reverses of the octodrachms 
in this group (pl. iii) can be nearly contem- 
porary with the finest goat’s heads on the 
tetradrachms. The initial date 480 is said to 
be ‘commonly accepted’—but the works 
quoted (p. 85, n. 1) are at least thirty-five 
years old—and appears to be supported by 
a feeling that Alexander would not have put 
his name on his coinage until the Persian 
menace had been removed. Surely such a 
vital date requires more searching analysis? 
Since the author thinks Alexander was al- 
ready signing some coins before 492 (but see 
above), his name on the octodrachms does 
not demand a date after 480. With the denial 
that Alexander conquered the Bisaltae and 
adopted their coin types (p. 110, n. 8) no 
reason is left for preferring 480 to any other 
date. This, in turn, undermines conclusions 
about the life of dies and the rate of output, 
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since these are based on the supposedly fixed 
duration of the Group I coinage. 

Most of the remaining historical conclu- 
sions must be regarded as extremely tentative. 
A chapter on metrology succeeds, somewhat 
improbably, in deriving all Greek coin stan- 
dards (except the Attic) from two known 
forms of the Babylonian mina, thus absolving 
the author from arranging the coin-weights 
in frequency tables to see if they conform 
(p. 38). This conceals the fact that the tetra- 
drachms of Group II are struck about half 
a gramme lighter than those of Groups I and 
III, which might bear upon their relative 
chronology. (On p. 19 for ‘5. triobols’ read 
‘5. tetrobols (light)’: cf. p. 24.) The most 
valuable part of this study is the assembly, 
description, and illustration of a large num- 
ber of coins. 

C. M. Kraay 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


M. I. Rostovrzerr, A.R. BELLINGER, 
F. E. Brown, and C. B. WELLEs: 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Pre- 
liminary Report of the ninth Season 
of work, 1935-1936, Part III. The 
Palace of the Dux Ripae and the Doliche- 
neum. Pp. xvit+134; 24 plates, 11 
figs. New Haven: Yale University 
Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1953. Cloth, 32s. 6d. net. 


Tuis volume, containing the account of the 
excavations of the Palace of the Dux Ripae 
and of the Dolicheneum at Dura in 1935-6, 
derives considerable, if melancholy, interest 
from the fact that it includes work from the 
pen of Michael Rostovtzeff, in the field to 
which the main energies of the last phase of 
his life were devoted. The volume is the 
work of various hands. A. H. Detweiler pro- 
vides a detailed architectural description of 
the Palace, and the parallel work on the 
Dolicheneum is from the pen of Miss A. 
Perkins. The inscriptions from the Palace are 
edited by Rostovtzeff and Welles (the latter 
taking final responsibility for both views and 
readings), those from the Dolicheneum by 
J. F. Gilliam. The small objects from both 
buildings are described by Miss Perkins. 
Rostovtzeff provides a masterly interpreta- 
tion of the Palace, while Gilliam discusses 
that of the Dolicheneum. The work is mostly 
of the high standard we have learnt to expect 
from the Yale Dura publications. 

The main material is epigraphical, and of 
a very unsatisfactory nature. Many of the 
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texts are depinti (particularly in the Palace), 
and both difficult to read and uncertain in 
meaning. The editors have wrestled valiantly 
with the material, and produced some in- 
teresting results. The first group from the 
Palace consists of a series (945-50) of depinti 
with the pvno67-formula, painted up by 
tpaywoot (tragic solo-singers), who formed 
part of the entertainment-personnel of the 
Palace. Most of the other texts are more 
ambiguous, and at times, perhaps out of 
despair, the editors seem to have pushed 
their interpretations beyond the limits of 
palaeographical certainty, ifthe reproduction 
is to be trusted, and if more was not read 
previously. I note a few points on which 
divergence of opinion is possible. The read- 
ing of 955, line 3, is apparently TINTANOI, 
of which the editors say ‘TINTIANO! (or 
TINTIANO!)’; but though the pi might be 
held to be partially preserved in the single 
stroke after the nu, and thus justify the 
form TINTTANOI, the alternative TINTIANOI! 
must proceed from the assumption that a 
letter is wholly missing after the vertical 
stroke, and this should surely be rendered 
by ywr<e> (or [c]) avor. In 956 Xopr does not 
seem to be justified by the surviving isolated 
marks, which appear to be XII followed 
after a considerable gap by, at a slightly 
higher level, the letter T. Here the most 
natural interpretation of the evidence as here 
presented is to take XII as the Latin numeral. 
It is not clear that it has anything to do with 
the reverse calendar-list to the left. In 957, 
line 3 is given as ‘Zayaya[?]’ (though, in 
spite of the query, the word is said to be 
‘unavoidable’), but the drawing seems to give 
Zaxapia; in line 7 we are given [ZeB]edaios 
but the reading is [—?]odwos (perhaps com- 
plete in itself). A puzzling feature of 957 is 
the repetition after each name, on a separate 
line, of the word caBBiwy. The editors re- 
frain from making any suggestion as to the 
meaning of the word, and simply point to 
the comparable Anatolian and Semitic forms 
ZaB, Sap, Lav. It is difficult to see why if the 
term referred to all the names it was not put 
as a heading to the entire list. In 958 the use 
of the term pdéios is more common than the 
editors’ comment, “The use of the Western 
measure, the modius, is notable’, leads one to 
expect: it is found already in Syil.3 741, line 
10, in a rather ambiguous context, as used 
by a Roman of a quantity of corn given by 
a Greek, and in 0.G.1.S. 533, line 30. In 959 
Brown’s reading AAAWN (rejected by the 
editors), regarded as a mistake for dAAwy, is 
probably correct. But the | before the A 
is disregarded ; see below. The puzzling lines 
2-3 are discussed at some length. However, 
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the suggestion that we should understand 
kevdv AIWZTT [ ] | PlWed’ as ‘ Kevdv Sf cds 
t[@ xv]piw (for example) #3'’ gives a 
strange use of cis, if it is regarded as a 
preposition. Are there parallels for this use 
in the manner of wore? One possible alterna- 
tive is to read xevav 8’ "Iwon— —piw @ 8 
(‘Iwog[7w 7@ xv]piw?). Line 4 may be (as 
Mr. C. H. Roberts suggested to me) per- 
haps :5', aA<A>wv. I doubt whether the 
name Xatpéorparos is ‘of almost exclusively 
Attic character’. I find it thrice at Cos, 
which, in view of the relatively small amount 
of evidence available, represents as high a 
proportion as the Attic instances (Inscr. Cos, 
10a 6; 113 Inscr. Délos, 442, B, line 95). 

The inscriptions from the Dolicheneum 
(970-88) are mainly dedications to the deities 
Zeus Dolichenus, Kupia and Tovppacyddn, 
who occupied the sanctuary, and call for 
little comment beyond what is given by the 
editor. His interpretation on the building and 
its uses emphasizes the Commagenian origin 
and growth of the individual cults. 

Rostovtzeff’s interpretation of the Palace 
of the Dux contains, besides a valuable com- 
parative study of the building, an excellent 
piece of research on the use of the words 
praetorium and principia (pp. 91-92), and has 
a valuable analysis (pp. 87-88 ; the Gortynian 
inscriptions there discussed are now Inscr. 
Cret. iv. 284, 336, 341) of the atrium magnum 
in Alexandria, in the course of which he 
offers a telling restoration of Mitt. Chrest. 
373 = F.LR.A. i*. 78, line 5: mpoe[réOn év 
NixordAe. — —]. 

P. M. FRASER 

All Souls College, Oxford 


Opuscula Atheniensia I. (Skrifter Ut- 
givna av Svenska Institutet i Athen, 
4°, II.) Pp. 236; 11 plates; 71 figs. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1953. Paper, Kr. 75. 


Tuis second quarto volume from the Swedish 
School at Athens serves as a memorial to 
A. W. Persson. It contains contributions in 
English or German from most of the classical 
archaeologists of Sweden. 

M. P. Nilsson (1-8) is converted towards 
the theory—in our present ignorance as good 
as any other—that the first Greeks, the 
Ionians, entered Greece with Middle Hella- 
dic and that the Arcadians and Aeolians 
followed with Late Helladic. He emphasizes 
the parallel with the Vikings. A. Akerstrém 
(9-28) in preparation for his study of the 
pottery from Berbati publishes some impor- 
tant fragments from Mycenae and Tiryns: 
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the subjects are hunting and war, and the 
date is Late Helladic III B. N. Valmin (29- 
46) makes a preliminary report of a new 
settlement of the end of the Bronze Age at 
Malthi in Messenia: female properties are 
curiously absent. He adds a tantalizing note 
on the Black Hole of Schiza. A. Furumark 
(47-65) examines at length a fine Late 
Mycenaean scarab from Cyprus, decorated 
with a chariot. A. Elmquist (66-79) with 
excessive detail rescues a clumsy vase-painter, 
probably Apulian, of the early sixth century. 
E. J. Holmberg (80-86) boldly ascribes more 
lekythoi to the painter of Athens 1806 and 
denies that he can be the Providence painter. 
His identification of the Stathatos figure as 
Demeter is unconvincing; and she holds a 
phiale, not a cylix. E. Sjéqvist (87-97) recog- 
nizes three periods of the sculptor Lysippus, 
represented in turn by the Telemachus of the 
Daochus group, the Agias, and (presumably) 
the Apoxyomenos. On the dates of Lysippus' 
and the attribution of the Telemachus? 
Sjéqvist’s arguments are strong ; the develop- 
ment of Lysippus is guesswork, though in- 
telligent; the harmonizing of the literary 
testimonies is too clever. This is an interesting 
paper. A. Andrén (98-103) with apparent 
reason doubts the antiquity of a class of 
insignificant bronze statuettes. W. Schwa- 
bacher (104-14) on the early New Style 
coinage of Athens suggests changes in Bellin- 
ger’s arrangement: he soundly argues that 
the archetype of the Athena was a classicizing 
variation on the Phidian Parthenos. O. Vess- 
berg (115-29) examines Hellenistic and 
Roman lamps from Cyprus: his classification 
generally accords with that established for 
Greece. T. B. Mitford (130-71) uses inscrip- 
tions, some new and some emended, about 
Seleucus and Theodorus to illuminate Cypriot 
history in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II: 
though much is conjectural, he adds some- 
thing to detailed Hellenistic studies. A. Boé- 
thius (172-86) investigates the distinctive 
character of Roman planning of towns and 
buildings. Symmetry about a narrow axis 
may go back to the Etruscan temple, but the 
regular town-plan first appears in the new 
walled settlements in level plains about 500 








1 But it is rash to claim (p. 88) that Lysip- 
pus made statues of Alexander before his 
fourteenth year because Pliny uses a pueritia. 
That may well be a translation of éx za:dds, 
which allows a greater age. 

2 Incidentally, in 1. 3 of the Telemachus 
inscription (p. 93 n. 29, no. 4) might not the 
reading be €0éAovro[s Ocod]? From B.C.H. 
1897, 593, no. 3, there seems to be room for 
five letters. 
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B.c. Here Greek ideas combined with Roman 
needs to produce a new form, as in later types 
of buildings: the block of flats, however, is 
a purely Roman development of the row of 
‘tabernae’. Monumental buildings and the 
concrete which permitted them are not an 
Imperial discovery, but can be traced back 
to the third century B.c. Boéthius rightly dis- 
trusts ‘tradition’, but perhaps puts too much 
faith in historical exigencies.. E. Gjerstad 
(187-94) finds that the month of Hesiod and 
Homer was alternately 29 and 30 days long, 
and that division into three parts was replac- 
ing division into two. A. Wifstrand (195-8) 
emends possibly and versifies improbably an 
epigram from Cappadocia. G. Saflund (199- 
205) describes and illustrates the inscriptions 
in Carian found at Labranda. P. Astrém 
(206-7) publishes three little gravestones 
from Heraclea ad Latmum. C. Callmer (208- 
23) piously offers a biography of Sam Wide, 
who established classical archaeology in 
Sweden. Finally, E. Gren (224-36) has com- 
piled a bibliography of the varied writings 
of A. W. Persson. 

The average quality of this miscellany is 
disappointing and it contains too much pad- 
ding. Their English does credit to most of 
the contributors who use it. The illustrations 
are good. 

R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


Lucy T. SHoeE: Profiles of Western 
Greek Mouldings. 2 vols. Vol. i: 
Text, pp. xvi+191+10 pp. of figs. 
Vol. ii: Plates. Pp. v+32 pp. of 
plates. (Papers and Monographs of 
the American Academy in Rome, 
Volume xiv.) Rome: American 
Academy, 1952. Paper. 


Tuts invaluable supplement to the author’s 
Profiles of Greek Mouldings (Harvard, 1936) 
maintains the high standards of its precursor, 
and makes with it an exhaustive list of all the 
known mouldings from Greek buildings of 
any size erected between 600 and 200 B.c. It 
uses the methods of the earlier book (e.g. the 
full-scale reproduction of profiles), and is 
easily used with it. 

An introduction sets out very clearly the 
main conclusions reached by the author on 
western mouldings. Compared with those of 
mainland Greece, they are always big in pro- 
portion to the buildings they adorn. The 
form of individual mouldings tends to lag 
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behind the mainland Greek. But western 
artists aim rather at combining mouldings 
into new groups, as on the Geloan-Syracusan 
Sima, or fitting them to new positions. The 
hawksbeak, for instance, appears on the 
epikranitis earlier in the west than on the 
mainland. So it is wrong to call western work 
provincial. There is little pure Ionic in the 
west: but many Ionic mouldings appear on 
western Doric buildings, especially at Paes- 
tum. ‘The fusion of the two orders into 
something new . . . rather than the refine- 
ment of proportion of either was the goal of 
the west.’ In most periods, Sicily and Italy 
went their own individual ways. The sixth 
and fifth centuries were great periods for 
both. In the third century Sicily enjoyed 
another creative age under Hiero II, whose 
architects developed a special geison owing 
nothing to contemporary Greek work. 

Some remarks on individual sites are even 
more interesting. To take just a few: (1) the 
sixth-century Selinuntines used the hawks- 
beak constantly, but always with a subsidiary 
astragal. But in contemporary Paestum the 
hawksbeak, like other Doric details, was re- 
placed by groups of Ionic mouldings, some 
very close, as Miss Shoe notes, to the Samian. 
This tells against scholars who would derive 
Paestan work from Selinuntine. (2) Miss 
Shoe figures a rough ‘Attic Base’, that has 
now vanished, from the precinct of Ceres at 
Paestum. It is too small for the Ionic inner 
columns. Curiously, she says nothing of the 
simpler roll bases often assigned to these. (3) 
At Taormina and Catania Miss Shoe has 
noticed fragments which point rather per- 
suasively to the existence of an Ionic temple 
in sixth-century Sicily. The Catania frag- 
ment, an Ionic architrave block, has two 
fasciae with an intervening astragal; as also 
has the somewhat later architrave at Locri. 
After that, however, the design never re- 
appears until late Hellenistic times. (4) Miss 
Shoe rightly compares with the alleged lintel 
(perhaps, she thinks, a support for a Giant) 
from the Olympieum at Acragas the famous 
block at Athens assigned by Stevens to the 
Base of the Athena Promachos. But does not 
this support the argument of Penrose that the 
Athenian block is from the Olympieum at 
Athens? In size and original design this was 
not so unlike the Agrigentine temple. (5) For 
the date of a few buildings the mouldings 
offer convincing evidence; e.g. that the 
‘Temple of Peace’ at Paestum is of the first 
century B.C. 

One quarrels with a very few statements, 
e.g. that on p. 14 that in Paestan archi- 
traves ‘the use of a moulding instead of the 
usual taenia etc. is Ionic and not paralleled 
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in old Greece for another century or more’. 
What about Kardaki in Corfu? Is this ‘old 
Greece’ or not? In any case, Miss Shoe no- 
where mentions Kardaki as a parallel to 
Paestum. Similarly, though she is perhaps 
right to say on p. 72 that the cornice of the 
Temple of Ceres is ‘unparalleled’, she should 
surely have mentioned Calydon (Dyggve, Das 
Laphrion, Abb. 137). Plate xviii. 2, of the cor- 
rectness of which I am not quite assured, 
should have shown the joint between the two 
blocks of the Locrian anta-cap. Miss Shoe 
should have noted the points urged by Fyfe 
(7.H.S. 1937, p. 260) against her nomencla- 
ture, e.g. that by cornice ‘soffit? she means 
what is usually and more clearly called the 
‘bed’, and that at times she even confuses it 
with the frieze crown. Here she still falls down, 
as when she describes the unusual cornice of 
the Temple of Ceres. Its enlarged bed, 
moulded in Ionic fashion, is described on 
p. 12 as ‘Geison Crown 4, used instead of a 
regular geison’, on fig. 11 as a ‘Frieze 
Crown’, on plate xv. 2 as a ‘Geison Crown’, 
on plate xvii. 3 as a ‘Frieze Crown’, and on 
Pp. 94 as a moulding that serves ‘both as a 
frieze crown and as a geison on the ends of 
the temple’. 

The main headings and divisions are 
mostly lucid. But it is not clear at first why 
Miss Shoe separates ‘Cavetto VI, Bases and 
Miscellaneous’ from ‘Cavetto VII, Base 
Mouldings’. Of course, the two ‘bases’ are 
quite different things. ‘Cyma Reversa III, 
Geison Soffit? and ‘Cyma Reversa IV, 
Geison Soffit-Frieze Crown’ make for further 
confusion, until one understands that IV 
refers exclusively to the special bed of the 
cornice in the standard Hellenistic mixed 
entablature. ‘Sanctuary of Malophoros’ 
should surely read ‘Sanctuary of Demeter 
Malophoros’ ; while ‘Gelan’ and ‘Selinos’ are 
barbarisms unworthy of the book. 


HucH PLOMMER 
Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, Cambridge 


Car W. BLEcEN, JoHN L. Caskey, 
and Marion Rawson: Troy: The 
Sixth Settlement. Vol. iii, Part i 
(Text): Pp. xxix+418. Part 2 
(Plates): 512 figs. Princeton: Uni- 
versity Press (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1953. Cloth, 288s. net. 


Tuts volume maintains the excellence of its 
predecessors. Its subject is Troy VI, which 
for long held the honour of being identified 
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as ‘Homer’s Troy’. It was Dérpfeld who first 
really discovered the Sixth City; for Schlie- 
mann’s attentions were mainly devoted to 
the centre of the citadel, where the Troy VI 
strata had been cut away by Hellenistic 
builders, and the superlative masonry of the 
Sixth City’s fortifications at first led him to 
ascribe them to Hellenic times. Later, how- 
ever, the discovery of Mycenaean pottery in 
the houses of Troy VI led to reconsideration 
and redating of the earlier levels ; and Dérp- 
feld’s work showed that Troy VI marked the 
peak of the prehistoric settlement’s pros- 
perity. 

The Sixth City lasted for half a millen- 
nium. At least eight phases of its history are 
recognizable in the stratification, but as the 
sequence is not full and complete at any one 
point the excavators prefer to speak for 
general purposes of Early, Middle, and Late 
VI. Through these certain changes can in- 
deed be observed, but the emphasis is rather 
on the continuity of the culture represented. 
At the outset of the period the whole charac- 
ter of the site changes from a settlement of 
many small houses with a fairly numerous 
population to a royal stronghold (as in Troy 
II), built on concentric terraces, doubtless 
with a royal palace at the centre (though this 
is now wholly lost) surrounded by compara- 
tively few but spacious houses, which look 
like the residences of an aristocratic minority. 
These houses were massively built, with in- 
terior columns on stone bases, and were not 
normally (if ever) of the megaron type. The 
establishment of the Sixth City is further 
marked by the quite sudden appearance of 
grey Minyan pottery. This distinctive ware 
has its only true parallel in Middle Helladic 
Greece. There, as at Troy, it is the feature 
that marks off the Middle from the Early 
Bronze Age, and it can hardly be doubted 
that both regions were simultaneously over- 
run by a new people, whose place of origin 
is still unknown. At Troy the break is further 
tharked by the introduction of the horse: no 
horse bones were found in Troy I-V, but 
they occur throughout VI. Cremation burial 
possibly started at the same time, though the 
direct evidence of the cemetery excavated 
500 metres south of the city refers only to 
Late VI. 

Despite the community of origin, inter- 
course with Greece appears to have been 
slight until the Middle Helladic culture was 
transformed by Minoan influence. Myce- 
naean pottery is imported from L.H. I 
onwards, and is imitated in shapes (and 
occasionally, without enthusiasm, in decora- 
tion) by Trojan potters; but to the end the 
Trojan Minyan predominates. There are 

















some indications of Mycenaean influence in 
other imported objects also, and of trade with 
Cyprus ; but of Hittite artifacts there is not a 
trace, though it is pointed out that this nega- 
tive evidence should be read with great 
caution. 

The dating of Troy VI rests wholly on the 
Aegean contacts, and the opening date is 
therefore vague. We are offered (as for the 
beginning of Middle Helladic) anything 
from 2000 to 1700 B.c., with some preference 
for about 1800. The settlement’s eventual 
destruction, by an earthquake which brought 
down the superstructure of the city-wall and 
ruined the big houses, is more precisely fixed 
by the imported Mycenaean pottery. This in 
the latest levels is mainly L.H. IIIAg, with 
some IIIB—which means about 1300. (Pro- 
fessor Blegen, while using Furumark’s typo- 
logy, records a judicious caution against too 
ready acceptance of his absolute chronology.) 


F. H. Stussincs 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


HERMANN BENGTSON und VLADIMIR 
Minojyéiié: Grosser Historischer Welt- 
atlas. 1 Teil: Vorgeschichte und Altertum. 
(1)Kartenwerk. Pp. viii+48+15. 
(2)Erlauterungen. Pp. ii+124. 
Munich: Bayerischer Schulbuch- 
Verlag, 1953. Boards, DM. (1) 6.50, 


(2) 4.80. 


Ir is hardly necessary to say that this is a 
most scholarly and painstaking piece of edu- 
cational publishing ; the names of the editors- 
in-chief would alone assure us of that. In all, 
seventy-eight scholars, thirty of whom are of 
Munich, have taken part in the work. Forty- 
four large pages, devoted to over a hundred 
maps and plans, illustrate the history of the 
ancient world, and the prehistory of Europe ; 
while in the second volume, a highly com- 
pressed and yet remarkably readable and 
critical conspectus of prehistory and ancient 
history is given, by way of commentary on 
the cartographic ‘text’. Much space is de- 
voted, naturally in a work intended for use 
in Central European schools, to the emer- 
gence and migrations of the Celts (with whom 
the appearance of the first Central European 
civilization is noted, vol. ii, p. 49) and of the 
Germanic peoples, before and after the cen- 
turies when they were checked by the Roman 
Empire. British readers, on the other hand, 
will find our insular history and prehistory 
relegated to obscure corners; again, not un- 
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reasonably in the circumstances, but the 
fact will militate against the extensive use of 
this atlas in British schools. University stu- 
dents, however, and even advanced scholars 
when wishing to look up matters outside 
their special fields, will find both volumes 
useful for .reference ; especially, perhaps, the 
second, which gives references to the chief 
modern studies in all European languages. 
Yet in spite of its merits, which include the 
presence of a good gazetteer, it is likely that 
many scholars, after opening this atlas with 
lively anticipation, will close it with feelings 
of disappointment. This is not on account of 
misprints, which are rather numerous, espe- 
cially in non-German names, but seldom 
serious ; not even on account of the few errors 
in detail, such as that which still identifies 
Troy VI as Priam’s city (Map 445), and not 
VII, as Blegen has shown. It is rather that in 
all this work there is not one decent physical 
map, and that in the absence of such maps 
the conceptions of ancient ways of life, which 
it is surely the prime function of prehistory 
and ancient history to impart, are not made 
as clear as, with so much effort, they could 
have been. Lavish use has been made of 
rather crude colour to indicate the routes of 
barbarian migrations, or the extent of states 
and alliances, often ephemeral, or of linguis- 
tic areas, whose precise boundaries are often 
indefinite. For none of these purposes is 


SUMMARIES 
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colour really necessary, as witness, for ex- 
ample, the admirably clear maps in Childe’s 
Dawn of European Civilisation; and if routes 
and frontiers had been rendered in black, 
and areas distinguished by means of hatch- 
ing, stippling, etc., colour could have been 
made available, at least in some maps, for 
showing orography or vegetation. The editors 
had, no doubt, considered these problems, 
before deciding for an historical atlas on the 
present lines; but it may be argued against 
them, both that fewer, better, and larger 
maps would have done their work better 
(only Italy and peninsular Greece attain the 
dignity of a double page), and that the 
efforts made, with great ingenuity, to show 
details of political history by means of maps 
are efforts misplaced. The commentary is 
not without salutary warnings as to what a 
map cannot show (e.g. ii, p. 66, § 114, fin.) ; 
but nevertheless, one can imagine students 
both consciously gathering from these maps 
that many details are certain which are far 
from certain, and also, subconsciously, and 
in spite of an ingenious attempt to show in- 
ternal trade of the Roman Empire by means 
of superimposed maps (the upper map being 
on transparent paper), that history consists 
entirely of wars of conquest and barbarian 
migrations. 

A. R. Burn 
University of Glasgow 


OF 


PERIODICALS 


ERANOS 
LIT (1954) 


G. Bjérck urges that all publication intended 
for an international public should be in 
Latin, English, French, or German; and 
that journals with more than a national cir- 
culation should accept articles in any of these 
languages. National idiosyncrasies (like 
Tite-Live or Senofonte) should be avoided. 
Scholars should regard popularizing surveys 
in their mother-tongue as a duty, but not as 
a substitute for research, and not expect 
other scholars to read them for original con- 
tributions to knowledge. A. Lesky, Zum 
hethitischen und griechischen Mythos: associates 
with Eum. 827 and Mimnermus fr. 11 a pas- 
sage in the ‘song of Ullikummi’ where a god 
keeps the lightning in his bedchamber ; and 
finds a parallel for the rising of the Olym- 





pians at Zeus’ entry (JI. i. 553). A. Furumark 
continues his interpretations of Linear-B 
tablets, grouped by subject-matter, e.g. 
animals, trees, textiles. E. Fraenkel, Vermu- 
tungen zum Aetna-Festspiel des Aeschylus: sug- 
gests that if P.Oxy. 2257. 1 refers to the 
Aitnai(ai), the Palikoi played no central part 
in the play; and that P.Oxy. 2256. 9 belongs 
to it. H. Erbse writes on Aristoph. Ach. 51 ff., 
194, 254-6, 847 ff., 1061 f., 1181 ff., Knights 
13 ff. G. Dumézil draws a parallel between 
Juno Sospita Mater Regina of Lanuvium 
and Indian deities whose omnipotence is 
illustrated by three functional names, re- 
ferring to their ‘magico-religions’, warlike, 
and productive powers. The Roman titles 
Moneta, Lucina, Regina may form a similar 
triad. Roman Juno lost her warlike functions, 
but they are primary for Juno of Lanuvium, 
as for the Sabin- Juno Cur(r)itis, and 
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suggest that she is the goddess of the iuniores. 
G. Bjérck writes on Linear-B vase-inscrip- 
tions; K. Latte explains an inscription (ii 
A.D., Hesperia, xxii (1953), 192) : one Themi- 
son staged extracts from Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and Timotheus(!) with music of his 
own composition. 

G. Rudberg, Zur vorsokratischen Abstrak- 
tion: reviews the use of odaipos and odai- 
poedys. I. Diiring reconstructs Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus, rejecting some of Walzer’s frag- 
ments and using some material from 
Iamblichus not accepted by him. The work 
neither accepted the theory of Forms nor 
condemned all pleasure. B. Hemberg ¢hinks 
that the zp.(70)7drwp was the great-grand- 
father, the most distant ancestor generally 
reckoned with (cf. the Attic dyyvoreia, which 
ascended to him, descending to the great- 
grandson). A similar cult is attested for 
Mycenean times: a Pylos Linear-B tablet 
records a votive offering to ti-ri-se-ro-e, i.e. 
Tpronpw(F)t. Tprroyerys, ~yéveca is a ‘counter- 
formation’, meaning one whose descent from 
a great-grandfather can be traced; cf. rpi- 
yovia ‘third generation’, tpidovAos (O.T. 
1062 f.). N.-O. Nilsson, Enclitica nach zwei 
kurzen Silben im Latein: shows the rarity in 
verse of pyrrhic+-enclitic. Dactyl+ enclitic 
is more common in some poets than others, 
but most are sparing ; it is even less common 
in prose than in verse. Pyrrhic+enclitic is 
rarer in prose than might have been ex- 
pected, and is largely accounted for by eaque 
and itaque. A. Onnerfors, In Columellae librum 
octavum annotatiunculae. A. Nordh, Historical 
exempla in Martial: shows that the poet uses 
the figures of the rhetorical tradition, and has 
no personal sympathy for his Roman worth- 
ies, to whom, unlike Juvenal, he attaches 
epithets like pilosi, seueri, rigidi. S. Cavallin 
discusses the relations between the ancient 
Lives of St. Francis. G. Bjérck, Pour le vocabu- 
laire des tablettes ‘a banniéres’ de Knossos. S. Y. 
Rudberg, Indications stichométriques contenues 
dans quelques mss. de Basile, and Notes sur un 
manuscrit grec d’Upsal (Ups. gr. 74). T. Kle- 
berg, Cod. graec. Gotoburgensis 2 (Pauline 
epistles) is the lost Cod. II. A. 14 of the 
Biblioteca Estense in Modena. G. Bentz, si 
uenter non fecerit is an acceptable idiom in 
various medical authors, although uentrem 
JSacere also occurs. 


MNEMOSYNE 
4th Serigs, VII, Fasc. i 


Marie C. van der Kolf, Priam and Laomedon 
from a historical point of view: in the Iliad, 
except xxiv, Priam is feeble and pitiful, but 
in reality he may have been a powerful king 
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who led Troy and its Phrygian and other 
allies in a revolt against the Hittites in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. M. van 
den Hout, Emendatur Epicuri epistula secunda, 
§ 109: for KATAEPOZ dvow read xara 
mpoogvow. J. D. Meerwaldt, Epithalamica i: 
De Himerio Sapphus imitatore: discusses Himer. 
Or. i. 4 (pp. 38-39 of Diibner’s Didot ed., 
1849) and its bearing on Sappho’s Epithala- 
mia; conjectures wpav for “Hpav, vupdiors for 
vupdrov [sic], €6’ appari pera for ed’ appa, F 
mdwovev for ei mAjrrovev. W. J. Verdenius, 
Kai, ‘and generally’ : in phrases like “Exrop: xai 
Tpweoa (Il. xv. 449), xai has generalizing 
force, and ellipse of aAAos is not to be assumed. 
F. H. Sandbach, A transposition in Aristotle, 
Metaphysics A c. 9. 1074 6 (also included in 
Festschr. Max Pohlenz): transposes ll. 28-30 
mp@rov pev otv—rod voovpevor to follow 1. 20 
ovoia ein. J. Colin, Secutor et Iaculator-Pulsator : 
vocables techniques de l’aréne: these denote not 
types of gladiator but phases of combat as 
applied to a gladiator; wovAcdrwp on a 
monument from Tatarevo (Hellenica, vii 
(1949), 138) denotes the phase when a 
retiarius pushes his opponent away with a 
trident, and in Juv. vi. O 11 for tpulsatamque 
armat tridentem we should read pulsatorumque 
tridentem [pulsator non-technical does not 
occur first in Tertullian, as C. claims; cf. 
Val. Fl. v. 694]. H. J. Rose, Some second 
thoughts on Vergil’s Eclogues: the traditional 
date of composition, 42-39 B.c., is deduced 
from Suetonius-Donatus and ‘Probus’, but 
they probably relied on purely internal evi- 
dence; V. may have been writing poetry, 
later scrapped, for years before that (not the 
Culex, but perhaps, e.g., Ite hinc inanes about 
50 B.c.); at i. 67 patrios finis = Italy, not 
‘en tweede vaderland’ (Wagenvoort) ; ix. 
46-50, on ‘Caesar’s star’, need not have 
been written immediately after the comet’s 
appearance in 44 B.c. W. J. Verdenius, 
Ovdé, ‘for not’: additional examples to 
Mnem. 1953, 109. 


4th Series, VII, Fasc. ii 


J. GC. Kamerbeek, De Aeschyli Dictyulcis: two 
fragments of the satyric drama A:xrvovAKoi 
are preserved: (a) Pap. Soc. Ital. xi (1935), 
1209 = Suppl. Aesch. 178, to which K. gives 
suggested supplements; (b) Ox. Pap. 2161 
[wrongly given as 2165 on pp. 92, 96, 102], 
to which he gives supplements, with notes on 
speakers and text. C. J. de Vogel, A la 
recherche des étapes précises entre Platon et le 
néoplatonisme : two concepts of Neoplatonism, 
(1) a hierarchy of being, (2) at its head, a 
single dynamic principle, are said to clash 
with Plato’s thought; but wrongly so, since 
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P. puts above his Ideas (Rep. 508-11) a single 
principle, source of all being and all know- 
ledge; the world of Ideas is a living being 
(Soph. 249) ; the placing of the Ideas in God 
may have been due to Posidonius’ return to 
Plato’s concept of the soul in the Timaeus. 
Audrey N. M. Rich, The Platonic Ideas as the 
Thoughts of God: Plato never describes the 
Ideas as the thoughts of God, and to inter- 
pret them as such is to read more into the 
dialogues than is there; Alcimus (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 13) is un-Platonic when he calls 
each Form a ‘thought’; the ‘thoughts of 
God’ theory may have originated in a desire 
to reconcile the Theory of Ideas with Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of immanent form. J. H. H. A. 
Indemans, Ad Aesch. Pers. 732: we can defend 
ovdé Tis yépwy if yépwv is adjectival (‘obsole- 
tus’, ‘non iam validus’) with 8jpos: this 
lends point to ofav dp’ 7Bnv in the next line. 
P. J. Enk, De Plauti Truculenti scaenis v, vi, vii 
Actus secundi: Phronesium is lying on a couch 
outside her house, not in the doorway or 
inside, cf. 631-2; at 480, then, intus = ‘from 
within’ ; at 525, P. asks Stratophanes to bend 
down because she is on a low bed; a footnote 
gives corrigenda to E.’s edition. W. J. W. 
Koster et D. Holwerda, De Eustathio, Tzetza, 
Moschopulo, Planude Aristophanis commentatori- 
bus: Eustathius wrote a commentary on 
Aristophanes, which later scholiasts often 
quote or allude to, sometimes calling him 6 
@eacadovixns ; Moschopulos must (from one 
reference to xupiov MavovyA) have written 
one; schol. Plut. 505 shows that Planudes had 
in front of him a commentary by Tzetzes. 
J.C. Kamerbeek, ATAZQOAAAQ)N: the word 
is now sometimes explained, despite the short 
a, as dras (acc.) OddAwv: if rightly, for @a4AAw 
cf. Bacch. xiv. 57, Soph. El. 260, Aesch. Suppl. 
106, Ag. 1144. Id., Scholion ad Od. XVIII 115, 
116 emendatur: in schol. Harl. (Dindorf) for 
Hprovymia reAeiv read yycOvijre arecdeiv. 


4TH Series, VII, Fasc. iii 


J. Gonda, The history and original function of 
the Indo-European particle Ke, especially in 
Greek and Latin: discusses *k“e and its off- 
spring, particularly Homeric re; k“e seems 
to have been a pointer to the fact that two 
or more words of the same category consti- 
tuted a complementary pair or set; what we 
term ‘opposites’ connected by it were really 
complements (cf. Skt. ca); Homeric ve in 
subordinate sentences stresses unity in dual- 
ity (cf. Goth. -uh); at Jl. xviii 521 60 7’ 
dpSuds may perhaps be interpreted ‘on a 
spot which (as compared with other spots) 
was characterised by a _ watering-place’. 
H. Wagenvoort, Ad Taciti Dialogum 8, 1; 
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21, 5: (a) for non minus esse read non minoris 
nominis esse; (b) supply minus after, not be- 
tween, quo sublimius. J. H. Loenen, Was 
Anaximander an evolutionist? A. had no con- 
ception of evolution of species or natural 
selection; his conception of adaptation to 
environment concerned only habits of living 
(in Aetius, A 30 Diels, peraBidvar denotes 
change of way of life); A.’s strange theory, 
involving the birth of early man inside 
sharks, is based on the idea that all organic 
life originated in the sea; and abiogenesis is 
not an evolutionist theory. W. J. Verdenius, 
moAA@ mu: at Hdt. i. 211. 3 wodAA@ 8 Ere 
mAeévas and similar passages in Herodotus, 
where the manuscripts vary between 8’ ére 
and 8é 7, or have the former, we should read 
the latter. A. D. Leeman, Posidonius the 
dialectician in Seneca’s Letters: many passages 
of Seneca’s letters, including Ep. 102, borrow 
whole debates from Posidonius; through S., 
we have got to know P. as a zealous dialec- 
tician; he wanted to defend Stoicism by 
shock tactics, carrying out reforms in thought 
and differing from his Stoic predecessors. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 


XCVII. 3: 1954 


E. Bickel, Politische Sibylleneklogen: Die Sibyl- 
lenekloge des Consulars Piso an Nero und der 
politische Sinn der Erwahnung des Achilles in der 
Sibyllenekloge Vergils: attributes the Carmen 
Einsidlense to the consular C. Calpurnius 
Piso on the occasion of Nero’s accession and 
elucidates the political references. In E. 4. 
31-36, Virgil writing in 40 B.c. advocates a 
final, decisive campaign against Antony 
under the leadership of Octavian (Achilles) 
and Agrippa (Tiphys). W. Siiss, Scheinbare 
und wirkliche Inkongruenzen in den Dramen des 
Aristophanes (to be concluded): in the later 
plays of Aristophanes it becomes increasingly 
difficult to determine the exact points of en- 
trances and exits and the attribution of lines 
to characters. Siiss offers solutions to prob- 
lems of this sort with particular reference to 
Frogs and Lysistrata. A. Lippold, Die Darstel- 
lung des ersten punischen Krieges in den ‘His- 
toriarum adversum paganos libri vii? des Orosius : 
Orosius forms an essential part of the Livian 
tradition on the First Punic War and is skilful 
and generally accurate in his use of his 
source, so that he is a comparatively valu- 
able source for the study of this war. J. A. 
Willis, De Macrobii Codice Montepessulano: B 
and M are fratres germani. V. Pisani, mozicia: 
the z represents an intermediate stage in the 
phonetic development of the word that 
Isidore could have known only from Sar- 
dinia or the Iberian Peninsula. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


AN article in the Polish classical journal Meander (1954, No. 2) describes a 
‘Project for a New Programme of Latin Teaching’. The following is a sum- 
mary : 

Many teachers of Latin are doing pioneer work in a new interpretation of 
antiquity, gaining from Latin new ideological ideas capable of educating the 
builder of socialism. They oppose the traditional idealization of antiquity, and 
through their interpretation of the texts which handbooks have hitherto ob- 
scured they have shown the real face of Roman Imperialism, of the class-war 
in Rome, and of the exploitation of slave-labour. To further this change of 
emphasis a new programme will come into effect in 1957, based on the fol- 
lowing principles : 

1. In accordance with Stalin’s theory of Marxism in linguistics, grammatical 

ballast will be thrown overboard in favour of etymology and semantics. 


2. The general liberal approach will give way to one allowing a more 
thorough study of particular problems, such as the relations between 
master and slave. 

3. The reading of Tacitus is to be completely excluded, as being ‘too hard for 
the standard of our youth’. His place will be taken by Sallust, who ‘throws 
an interesting light on the morals of a decadent aristocratic class’. Book 2 
of Livy also contains useful ‘ideological material’ in the form of the 
struggle between patricians and plebs. 


4. Each author must be given his correct ideological label. Cicero must be 
pointed out to youth as ‘the representative of the most enlightened part 
of society and at the same time as a typical example of a decadent caste 
of nobles’. There is to be no freedom of interpretation. Lucretius must 
represent the ‘materialist outlook’; Virgil must be ‘a reactionary sup- 
porting the reactionary policy of Augustus’. 


By the application of this programme Latin will be adapted to the new con- 
ditions of school in Poland at this stage of her march to Socialism. 


This country has never been addicted to Festschriften, and in recent times we 
have hit upon the ingenious substitute (for which there is more to be said than 
that it is labour-saving) of presenting an honorand with a list of his own 
writings produced with honorific elegance. But we are familiar with the prob- 
lems which detached, miscellaneous Festschriften raise—that of evading contri- 
buting to them, that of reviewing them, that of knowing what they contain 
that is of interest to one, and that of getting at it—and the survey of the subject 
which Professor Sterling Dow and Miss Dorothy Rounds have recently pub- 
lished in the Harvard Library Bulletin (vol. viii, No. 3) is timely. The first part, 
which is factual, reveals that in the classical field alone the world’s production 
of Festschriften in the last century exceeds 500 (excluding 75 concerned with 
Roman law) and that the peak was reached in the years 1936-40, which are 
credited with 80. The second is critical ; generously, the authors abstain from 
imparting ‘blame to anyone for past publication’, but they urge that future 
policy should be seriously considered. Few are likely to quarrel with their 
adverse verdict (as they say, it ‘seems to find support everywhere except in 
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practice’), with the reasoning on which it is based, or with the conclusion that, 
if a Festschrift is published, it should be made part of a regular series. Britain’s 
score of detached miscellanies presented to individuals for the last century is 
only 16, against France’s 35 and Germany’s 167; the indications are that 
common sense, high prices, and economy of effort will combine to reduce that 
comparatively modest figure in the next. Those who are tempted would do well 
to study this sober and well-reasoned document. 

Punctually another half-volume of Pauly-Wissowa—xxii. 2: ‘Praefectura— 
Priscianus’-—has been issued by the new publishers (Alfred Druckenmiiller 
Verlag, Stuttgart). The luck of the alphabet brings into it three very long items 
—Prehistoric Cultures of Greece (F. Schachermeyr), Praefectus (p. Aegypti, 
O.W. Reinmuth; 9. praetorio, W. Ensslin; p. urbi, E. Sachers), and Princeps 
(L. Wilkert)—which together account for more than half the space, some 400 
pages out of 650. Constitutional and legal affairs are represented by Praetor 
and Praevaricatio (G. Wesenberg) and Precarium (Steinwenter), military by 
Praetoriae Cohortes (Marcel Durry) and Primipilus (F. Lammert), topography 
by Praeneste (G. Radke) and Praetuttiana Regio (M. Hofmann), letters by 
Pratinas (F. Stoessl), Praetexta, Priscian (R. Helm) and Prediger (i.e. Ecclesi- 
astes: Galling), art by Praxiteles (G. Lippold), mythology and cult by Priam 
(Marie van der Kolf) and Priapus (Herter). 

We have received the first volumes of the Colleccién Hispanica de Autores 
Griegos y Latinos, a new series of critical texts, with introduction, Spanish 
translation, and short notes, planned on the lines of the Budé series and very 
handsomely produced. The series, which is under the general editorship of 
Professor Mariano Bassols de Climent of the University of Barcelona, is in- 
tended to include all the classical authors, and some twenty texts are announced 
as being in preparation. The first to appear are part i of Lysias and part i of 
Sallust ; these we hope to review in due course. 

Professor J. A. Davison writes: ‘In reviewing Professor Chantraine’s Gram- 
maire homérique, Vol. ii, in the last number of the Review (N.s. iv. 220-2), 
I inadvertently accused his printer of creating a new Latin demonstrative 
adverb, soc. Mr. William M. Calder has kindly written to me from Concord, 
Mass., to point out that soc: ita is cited from C.G.L. 5.245.9 by Ernout- 
Meillet?, s.v. sic. I offer my sincere apologies.’ 
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